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ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW! 


How to protect the family has always been an urgent human problem. 

Strong walls and iron bars, with weapons of offense and defense, played their 
part in the old days. Gradually the means of protection became more subtle and less 
direct. Money was accumulated to buy protection, and in that way finances were 
substituted for force. Much later, those persons who could not accumulate sufficient 
money were given the opportunity of protecting their loved ones by means of life 
insurance. 

This elementary form of life insurance was the forerunner of many other forms, 
so that now one buys insurance for each member of the family, and for each condi- 
tion and contingency which needs financial protection. 

Take the matter of ‘“cleaning up” debts at death. A small policy, payable at 
death, is the ideal way of caring for debts and relieving the living from this added 


Safeguarding the home. Buying a home by installments is not nearly so serious 
a matter, now that life insurance can be procured, to cover the amount of the mort- 
gage or trust, and to leave the home free and clear of debt. 

Old Age is something we “side-step” as long as possible, but how much easier it 
is to look forward to the inevitable old age, knowing that a fat insurance policy will 
mature at age 65, or income payments will begin when earning ability grows less ! 

«F 

Then think of higher education. Many parents, feeling their own shortcomings, 
are determined that each child shall have a college education as :i start in life; and 
they make sure of this by means of life insurance, insuring either their own lives or 
the life of the child. 
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burden. 


HAVE YOU TAKEN THE FIRST, ELEMENTARY 
STEP OF PROTECTING YOUR LOVED ONES? 



This company issues the standard forms of 
life insurance for men, women and children, 
joint life policies for husband and wife, endow- 
ment at age 65, home safeguard policies, chil- 
dren’s educational policies, and group life in- 
surance for labor organizations. 


Write today and get information and rates. 
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Magazine Chat 

Robert Whitaker, writing in 
the International Labor News 
Service, raises some sharp ques- 
tions of immediate importance 
about the labor press. Mr. 
Whitaker believes emphatically 
that labor papers should be 
more widely read by what is 
commonly known as the “general 
public,*' and he lays the blame 
upon labor unionists themselves 
for this condition. Air. Whitaker 
is worth quoting directly. 


“And I have come to the very 
serious conclusion that the labor 
papers especially ought to be 
much more widely read than 
they are today. 1 am not inter- 
ested in the factional slants 
and slurs w^hich are sometimes 
too evident in them, particularly 
In the more radical of Llieia. 
There is much also in many of 
the labor journals of only local 
cr vocational interest. But when 
liberal allowance is made for 
these limitations, and for the 
fact that the subscribers in some 
instances are arranged for with 
too little as.<?y ranee that they 
either want or will read the 
publication, the fact remains 
that practically every labor 
paper 1 have read and studied 
i s w^o rth y of a v a stly wider 
reading than it gets/' 


Mr* Whitaker believes that 
unionists do not push their pub- 
lications with enough zeal. 

“To some extent the labor 
folks are themselves to blame 
for this situation. They them- 
selves think of their papers too 
lightly, read them peiTunctorily, 
if they read them at all, and 
never think of trying to push 
them, as for instance religious 
propagandists do. There is no 
suen thing as a labor evangel- 
ism, an effort to put over to the 
folks on the outside that know- 
ledge and understanding and 
interest and enthusiaam for 
labor's rights whereby those 
rights might have a real chance 
to prevail with the public/* 


We believe that Mr, ^Whitaker 
fails to take into consideration 
the odds against the labor press. 
The labor press refuses to utilize 
the same cheap appeals that 
many popular magazines do, 
and should be commended for 
this stand. On the other hand, 
labor has been slow to make the 
most of its publications, and in 
capitalizing the good will which 
lies latent in other groups, and 
in its own. 
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Cost of Membership in Labor Organizations 

By CHARLEIS P. FORD^ Chairman International Executive Council 


T he United States Departtncnt of Labor, 
fndependeni research bureaus, econo- 
mlatit iind Btatlslidans, liovo dovoictl 
much time during the pait ten yeftf* in dc- 
termining the all-important matter of 
changes in Hving cost. Including in their 
survey iueh major items as food« housing, 
clothing and other important commodities 
having to do with the living atandardi of 
the great mass of the people. 

There is one important item of expendi- 
ture that is necessary for all trade union- 
ists to meet, that has cither been over 
looked or treated in a very minor way 
cost of tnemberEhip in labor organisations. 
An examination of this matter dUcloics 
that the dues and aasessmentR of memUeni 
of labor oTgnnisattons in dollars and eents 
are very considerably higher than ten yearit 
ago, a rather natural situation resulting 
largely from the change that has occurred 
in the purchasing value of the dollar, U 
is known that what the dollar will buy m 
present compared with some past period 
represents the most practical **yard sUck*^ 
for measuring living coats. 

To really determine w'hat cost of mem 
bership In labor organisations Is at present, 
compared with some past date, considera- 
tion must be given to sttch factors as the 
ever-changing sbmdards of industry, to the 
now methods resulting from what is known 
ns the machine age, to the new methoils 
necessary for labor organizations to use in 
meeting the evolution that Is constantly 
occurring in industry and commerce. While 
the fundamental objective of trade unions 
of a decade or two ago, in fact during the 
entire life of the movement. Is largely the 
same, methods and service have undergone 
very revolutionary changes. Today for rep- 
resentatives of organised labor to enter 
Into a conference with employers on matter 
of wages and working conditions without 
possessing competent data and Information 
relative lo industry and commerce monns n 
great disadvantage. If not certain defeat. 
Experience shows that those who do enter 
into such negotiations or conferences with- 
out being adequately equipped usually lose 
everything they had hoped to gain. This 
fact mentis that labor organisations must 
maintain methods of fact*finding unthoughl 
of a few years ago. Such requirements 
mean a considerable addition to opemling 
expenaes, and represent one very promi* 
neat reason why cost of membership has 
apparently increased- And. too, labor or- 
ganizations have by no means found it pos* 
sible. practical or advantagoous to dinpenso 
with any considerable part of the old syB- 
tems of operation, 

lA'gal Expen me Mounts 

Another constantly growing expense in- 
cidental to the operation of labor orgiiniziw 
tlons Is the ever-growing and constantly 
developing tendency of those unfriendly to 
the Interests of labor to involve labor or- 


The modern trade union has 
many aspects. It ts a technical 
instrument for advancing produc- 
tion. This has been repeatedly 
proved. It ts a weapon of nego- 
tiation for advancing the common 
interests of members on the in* 
dust rial held and to protect im- 
portant economic interests. 
Though these functions are pri- 
marily important^ tremendously 
important also are its benehts, 
won through co-operation, to each 
and every member. These are 
not so well known, and not so fre- 
quently stressed. Never have 
they been so graphically set forth 
as by Chairman Ford in this arti- 
cle which answers conclusively 
the question, Does trade union- 
ism pay? 


gATiIxatlons In coatly litigation. It Is not 
necessary for the enuae of action to posaesi 
renion or merit, for anybody with funds 
suMcient to employ s lawyer can inatllute 
suite at law against anybcMly else. Cause 
or reason for the lutl need not exist, and 
with what some people claim to be the 
rapid degeneration of our judicial system 
there it constantly growing a feeling that 
organixaiions or individuals are no longef 
secure In their pro|ieriy possessions or 
other rights. Whether this feu Ling towards 
the courts Is Just or unjust maUers little. 
Tlie important thing Is that such beliefs 
are entertained by a very large number of 
the citixens of this country, and organixed 
labor's experience with legal involvements 
demonstmtes that there I* not a compiete 
absence of reason for this feeling towards 
the courts, as there is scarcely a day but 
what organiiaiions of labor are confronted 
with some new legal action, defense of 
which represents vast outlays of money. 

However, what this analysis contemplates 
in the coat of meniburship in proportion to 
the returns. 

First, it is known that wages ami working 
conditions are the returns ordinarily ex- 
pected from trade union mumbership, and 
in theory the duos and assessments are 
paid by the members In order that proper 
standards of wages and working conditions 
may bo obtained and maintained. So It 
follows, if such returns are an approach to 


satisfaction, the purpose for which the mem- 
bers have made their contributions has been 
attained. However, it Is possible In the 
modern trade union to go further in cost 
analysis ns well as results, and It is inter- 
esting to see what such analysis shows; 
It also Is interesting to see what peofile 
grouped together may accornpLish by the 
collective mobilitation and the cooperative 
use of a portion of their funds. 

As an impartial illustration it seems bet- 
ter to take a view of the situations both 
from an international and local union 
standpoint. 

As an internallonal example, the Broth-^ 
erhood of Electrical Workers will be used, 
as an exhibit, it being an organization at 
least of average size and average progress 
tn the American labor movement. 

Cost Per Year Analysed 

The membership of the Brotherhond of 
Electrical Workers and pay to their Interna- 
tional Organisation $24 p«r year. This 
amount covers all operating expenses, such 
a<< per capita to the American Federation 
of Labor and the affiliated departments 
thereof, salaries and expenses of offlicers, 
represeiitnitves and other employees, legal 
expenses international In scope, and all 
other items incidental to the proper and 
effieient operation of the organisation. As 
a summory^ the payment of this per capita 
Utx It primarily made as Insurance against 
low wages and Inferior working conditions, 
and as assurance of progress in the future. 
The experience of the members shows that 
their expectations relative to this form of 
protection ore reasonably welt met, and it 
would appear that the cost of protection 
of the Electrical Workers* economic wel- 
fare ti within reason, and about what they 
expected to spend, 

I to we VC r, a survey of results devetoped 
some very itluminating Information. The 
Electrical Workers not only receive their 
oconomle insurance in return for their eon- 
tributUns, but also receive life insurance 
from the Internatlonat in the mnxlmum of 
1 1,00(1, and old age annuity at age 6b of 
$-10 per month, so as an international mat- 
ter the Electrical Workers have three forms 
of insurance: Life, old age annuity and full 
protection of economic conditions, for $i!l 
per year. 

Of further interest, let us see what simi- 
lar protection would cost an individual. To 
obtain life insurance at all. the individual 
must satisfactorily meet the physical re- 
quirements of life insurance standnrdH. 
Thun oasumlng that no one in the Bmthor- 
hood of ElectTical Workers is over years 
of nge. the cost of $1,000 life inauram'e as 
an individual would he $20 per year. At 
the same nge an old age annuity for a man 
age 35 would cost not less than $12 per 
year for tlO per month. This annuity to 
become effective at age fib. As an individ- 
ual no protective economic insurance ii 
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obtainable so we have the following inter- 
eating exhibit; 

Cost of membership In the Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (local dues not in- 
cluded), f24 per year. 

Members receive life insurance, $l,000i 
old age annuity at age Go, (4D P^r month. 
Economic protection. 

Acting as an individual the 
cost would be; 

Per Year 

Life insurance, age So , . $20.00 

Old age annuity at age 65, 

$40 per nrionth 48.00 


Total . .. ...... $68.00 


Cost of same protection as an individual; 

Per Year 

|S,000 life insurance, at age 35.......... $60.00 

$40 per month old age annuity at 
age 65 4B.OO 


Cost of same protection os an individual: 

Per Year 

$2,600 life insurance at age 35™ $52.00 

$40 per month old age annuity at 

age 65 ... 48.00 


Local Xo. 64 — Youngstown, Ohio 


Per Year 

Annual dues $102.00 

Interest on initiation fee 9,00 


Paid To Belong 


Another way of stating it 
would be that considering the 
protection received, other than 
economic welfare protection, 
the members arc paid $44 
per year to belong to the 
Brotherhood. 


Total |! 11.00 

Member receives $3,300 life in- 
surance, 140 per month old age 
annuity at age 55, 

Cost of same prO'tection as an 
individual : 

Per Year 


$3,300 life insurance at 

age 35 $66.00 

$40 per month old age 

annuity at age 65... 48.00 


Total $114.00 

Member saves $3 per year by 
co-operation; also receives the 
usual union protection of econo- 
mic standards. 

In compiling these exhibits the 
most conservative calculations 
have been used. Evidence of this 
exists in the fact that no con- 
sideration was given to sick and 
accident benefits vrhich the vari- 
ous locals provide out of the cost 
figures used herein, such benefits 
averaging approximately $12 per 
week for 13- week periods. This 
was purposely left out of the 
exhibits for the comfort of the 
few critics present in all organ- 
izations of labor who, thought- 
lessly or otherwise, constantly^ op- 
pose all movements towards 
modernizing the labor movement 
and developing and utilizing 
every latent possibility that labor 
Council organizations have. 

These exhibits by no means 
cover the field of labor organizations that 
have brought modern practices and benefits 
into the organizations^ life. They are 
selected as representative examples of what 
can and is being accomplished by the great 
mass of trade unionists who are determined 
to relegate to the past hat-passing and to 
substitute independence for dependence, ele- 
vating the members of organized labor, 
their families and dependents to a higher 
economic level and constantly adding to the 
tollers" self-respect by removing the cause 
for alms giving. 

This article probably contains some very 
distasteful information for those who are 
opposed to the workers' progress and who 
would prefer to keep the great mass of 
toilers on the borderline of poverty. It 
probably contains little comfort for anti- 
union organizations, exponents of company 
unions, and members of trade unions who 
are opponents of orderly and progressive 
steps forward. 


Total $108.00 Total 


$100.00 

Member saves $19 per year by 
co-operation; also receives the 
usual union protection of econo- 
mic standards. 


It is a natural reaction for 
members to figure that the $24 
paid to the international body is 
only a portion of ivhat their gross 
payments to the local unions rep- 
resent so again it is interesting 
and informative to analyze the 
cost of membership in a modern- 
ized local union. 

To simply use one local would 
bring up the argument “not a 
representative example” so sev- 
eral local union exhibits are 
used, selected from various parts 
of the country, and preparation 
of the exhibits is based on the 
same assumption that no member 
of these locals is over age 35 and 
that all members could meet the 
usual physical requirements of 
life insurance standards, and it 
will be noted that each member 
ill his item of cost is allowed in- 
terest at 6 per cent on his Initia- 
tion fee. 

Our first exhibit ’will show a 
local union of the Electrical 
Workers In the largest city in 
the nation, Local No. 3, New 
York City. 

Annual d ues..„ 

Interest on initiation fee.. 

Total ... 


CHAliLES P. FORD, Chairman International Executive 


Per Year 

$66.00 

9.00 


Members raceive $3,000 life insurance, 
$40 per month old age annuity at age 65. 

Cost of same protection as an individual: 

Per Year 

$3,000 life insurance at age 35... $60.00 

$40 per month old age annuity at 
age 65 48.00 


Members save $1130 a year by co-opera- 
tion; also receive their usual union protec- 
tion of economic standards. 

Chicago, Local No. 134 

Per Year 

Annual dues.^...™. $72.00 

Interest on initiation fee..... : 12.00 


Total 


$84.00 


Total 


$108.00 


Members receive $4,000 life insurance, old 
age annuity of $75 per month. 

Cost of same protection as an individual: 

Per Year 

Life insurance $4,000, at age 35 $80.00 

Old age annuity of $75 per month 90.00 


Members save $33 per year by coopera- 
tion; also recei've their usual union protec- 
tion of economic standards. 


Pittsburgh, Local No. 3 


Total $170,00 

Members save $86 per year by co-opera- 
tion; also receive the usual union protection 
of economic standards- 


Per Yeir 


Local No. 1 — Si- Louis, Mo. 


Per Year 


Annual dues_ $87.20 

Interest on initiation fee,. 9.00 

Total $96.20 


Member receives $3,000 life insurance, 
$40 per month old age annuity at age 65, 


Annual dues $72.00 

Interest on initiation fee.... ... 9.00 

Total $81.00 

Member receives $2,600 life insurance, 
$40 per month old age annuity at age 65. 


“The machines are coming fast. It won’t be 
long before we get the mines mechanized. And 
when we do, the man won’t he a miner any 
more, coming to work when he pleases; he'll 
be a mechanic — or an unskilled laborer — and 
he’ll do what he’s told.” 

Caeter GooDfticH in f/arper’s Magazine. 
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The Job vs. the “Movement” — A Century of Conflict 


T he meeting of the local urifon hag been 
called to order. Routine busine&s Is 
iransaetedr and there is Introduced a 
question of policy. An einjiloyer has vio- 
lated & minor clause of Ihu agree me nl. 
What is to be done about it? To most of 
the Brothers it seems a simple mutter. The 
business representative of the local shall 
call upon the employe^ explain the conse- 
quences of his act, and seek to adjust the 
matter. Not so to John Galloper. He rises 
slowly in hifl seat, clears his throat, hitches 
up bis trousers, and launches into a long 
oration on the need of a united front, so- 
lidarity, class consciousness and the de- 
fence of the movement. To Galloper'^a ex- 
cited imagination, this minor point of con- 
flict with the employer— a routine business 
matter— becomes a colossal incident in the 
class struggle. It is an occasion for heroics. 
It is a call to arms. It is a test of every 
red-blooded member’s unionism. So he tests 
their endurance by a speech of some two 
hours fn length, presuming upon the right 
of free speech- In the end the matter is 
settled in the only way it can be settled, by 
referring the matter to the businesa repre- 
sentative. John Galloper flits down in dis- 
gust. He is sure the union is going to the 
dogs, that the officers are all corrupt, and 
the entire movement is doomed- 

The foregoing is not an exaggerated ex- 
ample. Similar incidents occur in virtually 
every union in America, on every meeting 
night. They represent a real point of con- 
flict between certain groups within the 
union — conflict that has been going on 
within the labor movement for a century. 
The conflict may be described as the issue 
between the ^'intellectuals^^ and the **prag- 
matists” in the labor movement. It is not 
a fancied conflict. It exists. Every union- 
ist has experienced it* and many have be- 
held the havoc wrought by the' battles pre- 
cipitated by the “intellectuals.” 

New Light On Old Conflict 

New light is thrown on this century-old 
contest, there is intensive cinrification of 
the issues, by a book just published by the 
MacTnillan Company, **A Theory of the 
Labor Movement." This is the work of 
Selig Ferlman, professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Perlman is an asso- 
ciate of John R. Commons, who has done 
so much for labor history and labor re- 
search in the United States. 

We realize that when one ia attempting to 
render judgment on a book soon after he 
has read it, he is likely to be blinded by 
his own enthusiasm. But, taking this fact 
into consideration, we can say calmly that 
this book, “A Theory of the Labor Move- 
ment," is an important boEjk, perhaps a 
great book, mayhap an epoch-making book. 
It undermines the shallow philosophy that 
has often masked as scientific, and that 
has on occasion been used as a base for 
firing broadsides of innuendo against the 
union, it is in touch with fact. Called a 
^‘theory"' of the labor movement, it is not 


so much a theory* or a philosophy, as a suc- 
cinct reporting of what is now enacting on 
the industrial he Id* a clenr-eyed summary 
of indufltrial conditions, and an intelligent 
J ustiricalioii of the present policies of the 
American uniona. Last year we reviewed 
William English Walling’^s “American Labor 
and American Democracy." At that time 
in reference to that work, we said: “The 
American Federation of Labor is half a 
century old, and the intellectuals* who with 
honorable but often misspent ^eal have 
tried to reform it, have never taken time 
to understand it. Walling has." Wa now 
can add another name to this meagre list — 
that of E'er] man. 

E.ahor Knowa WEial Labi>r Wants 

Perlnmn draws the Issue thusi 

"Trade unionism, which is essentially 
pragmatic, struggles constantly, not only 
against the employers for an enlarged op- 
portunity measured in income, security and 
liberty in the shop and industry, hut strug- 
gJea also, whether consciously or uncon- 
flciously, actively or merely passively* 
against the intellectual who would frame 
its programs and shape its poltcies. In 
ibis struggle liy 'organic' labor against 
dominance by the intellectuals, we perceive 
a clash of an ideology which holds the con- 
crete workingmen in the center of its vision 
with a rival ideology which envjBagcs labor 
merely as an "abstract mass in the grip 
of an abstract force/" 

“Labor"s own 'home grown* Ideology is 
disclosed only through a study of the 
"working rules' of labor's own ‘institutions.* 
The trade unions arc tEie institutions of 
labor today, Imt much can be learned also 
from Jabor'.s inatituUoas in the past, nota- 
bly the giklfl." 

Perlman is cautions of swal lowing ac- 
cepted generalizations of ony kind about 
labor. His is a first-hand study. His 
method i$ that of the iiivesU gator, not of 
the propagandifit. He wus raised as a Marx-> 
Ian socialist, and It is doutdy slgnifleant, 
therefore* that he traces the development 
of labor in Russia, Germany, Great Britain 
and the United States* a movement sharply 
diverging from the accepted Marxian the- 
ories. “Even In Russia/* he says, “It is an 
irony of f«lc that the flame revolution 
which purports to enact into life the Marx- 
ian social program should belie the truth 
of Marx's materialistic interpretation of 
history, and demonstrate that history is 
shaped by both economic and non-ccomonjc 
forces/* He shows that the ruling classes 
in Russia failed to manffest a will to power, 
ami sliows why the state is strong In Russia 
under the bolsheviks, simply bcpausc It was 
strong under the Even the capital- 

ists* when they nrose, were but mere “in- 
dustrial courtiers'* subject to the state. 
And the peasant vitlagc, on the other hand, 
was a kind of Communism in practice even 
under the czars. 

When he pusaes to Germany* similar so- 
cial conditions as In Russia ilo not show 


themselves. “But wherena in Russia the 
factor of the alate was everything, in mo<l- 
ern Germany the political factor of the 
monarchy was largely a screen behind which 
a self-reliant class of industrialists was 
building up its own might. This might was 
not in wealth alone, which in times of acute 
revolution may add but little to resistance 
power. It was in the form of a highly com- 
plex and delicately adjusted economic mech- 
anism, on which even avowed revolutionists 
would shrink from laying inexperienced 
handfl/' 

“Doubtless,'* he continues, “the strangest 
Bingle factor which caused the extreme di- 
vergence of paths between the Russian and 
the German revolutions lay in the condl- 
tionfl of their respective peasantries/* The 
German peasants backed the industrialists. 

Theories Smashed by Facts 

hi Germany, he again traces divergence 
from the accepted Marxian theory. There 
is "no tendency of the middle class to dis- 
appear, predicted by Marx/* Ho finds in 
Germany, and dramatically traces* the con* 
diet as between the intellectuals and the 
unionifltg revealing the present triumph of 
the trade unionists. “The German labor 
movement lias therefore shelved, perhaps 
for good its former radical anti-capitalism 
and is endeavoring instead through eco- 
nomic and political pressure to get for 
labor the maximum from capitalism." 
Again, “German trade unionism is fully 
aware that improvement in German labor 
srandards depends upon a continuous solv- 
ing of these problems." 

In England, he views the "oldest continu- 
ous labor movement in tlie world-” 
finds there the temporary ascendancy of 
intellectuals largely because the trade union 
leaders were failing to meet the every-day, 
practical problems on the industrial field 
with aggressiveness. 

He finds again the accepted Marxian the- 
orififl do not bold good. "If industrial capi- 
talism has therefore been, with one hand, 
engaged in raising its own potential ‘grave- 
diggers' in the shape of a wage-earning 
class* as Marx said, it has, with the other* 
sufficienlly contradicted that by multiplying 
potential defenders for itself/' In this in* 
stance* the white-collar class. 

He finds the situation in England not 
altogether satisfactory. "In the party it- 
self, the leadership which is emotionally 
wedded to inteilectualist slogans, will 
either have to learn realism or else yield 
place to leaders from the trade unions." 

It is his analysis of the conditions that 
produced the policies, and the policies 
themselves, of .American labor that is to 
ufl of immediate interest. 

American Labor Faces Facta 

American labor has never been dominated 
hy intellectuals. The Knights of Labor 
were, and that organization was superseded 
hy the American Federation of Labor. The 
American Federation of Labor is a going 
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concern todnjr bcciiiife H correctly reitcl 
the nfttivc condilioni And the natlonat pay* 
chology. His account of the origin of the 
Federation ia Important, 

“They studied Mara and the other Euro- 
pean locialliii, but they were atio enn- 
alantly teatinif to see what appeati were 
^takinfr' with the workingmen ao that they 
cam# in as permanent memhora, and what 
appeals had only an ephemeral effect, ft 
was in this unusual school, in which theory 
was mixeii with direct experience, that they 
discovered that the union card was the 
only real bond that held wage earners to- 
gether — ^not politics, whether ‘greenback* or 
socialist. They found that a labor move- 
ment became proof against disintegration 
only when it was built around the job. 
These discoveries did not at first estrange 
them from socialism as a program for the 
future. But as time went on and they be- 
came engroHii'd in their *Job unionism/ 
which eschewed poittici nnd every other 
quick social panai-eA; as they watched their 
organ ixati on t grow from nothing to some- 
thing like the large and stable British 
'A malgu milted* unions, from which the In- 
ternational Cigar Makers* Union, reorgan- 
ised by Sirasier and Gompera, copies its 
comprehensive beneAl features and cen- 
tralTKed financial management ; and as they 
observed with pride how their organiaa- 
tions, small though they still were, held 
together and grew steadily, in defiance of 
the alternating tides in business conditions 
so fatal to the labor organisations which 
had preceded theirs; then the original so- 
cialistic dass-consciouineas of these *phil- 
osophers-organisers* gradually paled if not 
shriveled, and In its place flourished 
a robust trade unionist ^job and wage 
consciousnass/ '* 

Job vs. Class CunsciiiiiHnesB 

It is this job-consciousness that he flmts 
the driving force of American labor, 

**The ideology of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor wns both an urban and a 
wage enrner*t ideology. It was bascft on a 
consciousness of limited Job opportuniUes 
— A situation which required that the indi- 
vidual, both in his own Interest and in that 
of a group to which ho immediately be- 
longed should not be permitted to occupy 
any Job opportunity eaeept on the condition 
of observing the 'common rule' laid down 
by his union. The safest way to assure 
this group control over opportunity, though 
also a way so ideal that only a union as 
favored as the printers* was able to nclual- 
ise it entirely — ^was for the union, without 
displacing the employer as the owner of his 
business and risk taker, to become the vir- 
tual owner and administrator of the jobs. 
Where such an outright ^ownership* of the 
iobs was Imposaihle, the union would seek, 
by collective bargaining with the employers, 
to establish ^rights* in the jobs, both for 
the individual and for the whole groups by 
incorporating, in the trade agreement, reg- 
ulations applying to overtime, to the *equal 
turn* to priority and seniority in employ- 
ment, to apprenticeship, to the Introduction 
and utilisation of machinery, and so forth- 
Thus the industrial democracy envisaged 
by this unionism descended from Marxism 
was not a democracy of individualistic pro- 
ducers eachangiiig products under free com- 
petition, with the monopolist banished, but 
a highly integrated democracy of unionised 
workers and of associated empioyor-man- 
ngers, jointly conducting nn industrial gov- 
ernment with 'laws* mandatory upon the 
indivldunl." 

He believes the non-partisan politi- 
cal policies of the A, F, of L, to be sound, 

*'The unionism of the American Fodera- 
iSon of Labor 'fitted' first, hecnusc it recog- 


nised the virtually inalterable conservatism 
of the American community as regards pri- 
vate property and private initiative in eco- 
nomic life. It, too, accordingly arrayed it- 
self on the same side, demanding only that 
the employers should concede the union*s 
right to control the jobs through 'recogni- 
tion* embodied in the trade agreement; and 
in this attitude it remained unperturbed 
in the face of all the charges by socialisi 
intetlectuaia of treason to labor or even 
of corruption. 

Saw America As It Is 

*‘This unionism *fltted* secondly, because 
H gasped the definite limitations of the 
political instrument under the American 
Constitution and under American conditions 
of political life. It therefore used the 
political weapon only sparingly and with 
great circumspection. U went into politJ- 
tics primarily to gain freedom from ntl verse 
interference by Judicial authority in its eco- 
nomic struggles; it did not wish to repeat 
former experiences when trade unions 
standing sponsor for a labor party found 
themselves dragged down to the ground by 
internecine political strife. The American 
Federation of Labor made Itself felt politi* 
cally by exercising pressure on the old 
parties; but It kept politics at arm’s length 
from its own cherished trade union organ- 
isation, It most be acknowledged, however, 
that the Amcricati movement, led by leaders 
risen from the ranks, could withstand the 
political temptation with so much greater 
ease than the European movements, because 
it saw tittle to choose between an autocratic 
capitalist managemeTit of Industry and a 
bureaucratic one by 'experts* appointed by 
the state," 

While approving of the past of American 
labor, Perlman finds in the present certain 
factors that are disconcerting. He pictures 
,American business as a "welfare capitnl* 
ism." He finds that it has made concessions 
to the common good which tend to disguise 
its ruthless anti-social objectives. These 
concessions have tended to arrest tbo 
growth of American unions. These prob- 
lems can he met by the tin ions through 
making a larger technical contribution to 
the Industry, through co-opc ration and 
through proving the union’s social value. 
Even the intellectual may have a place in 
the labor movement if he gives up hii Mes- 
sianic complex, ceases shouting corruption 
at every turn, ceases bickerings, gives up 
tactics that tend to disrupt, and becomes a 
quiet worker within the movement. 

Quoting Kart Swing, Pertman concludes: 

" 'A real democracy in Industry depends 
on an organic unity in industry. There- 
fore a life and death struggle between the 
two factors, labor and eaplt sL each of which 
remains absolutely indispensable In the 
present state of society, should be virtually 
ruled out from consideration. Labor fully 
admitted the correctness of this view when 
it gave up Che tactics of catastrophic action. 
That was tantamount to an admission that 
the present is too deeply rooted in the post 
to leave the least posaibility of a revolu- 
tionary change through a coup. Catastro- 
phic change is least conceivable In modem 
economic society, since its issues are ever 
assuming more and more campllcated pat- 
terns. During the recent German revolution, 
it was found that while the political constU 
tution could indeed be altered In the revo- 
lutionary way, no such tactics could be 
efTective in the economic order,' ’* 

The book clarifies dark Issues, It points 
clearly to objecti^'os already fixed. It per- 
forms a distinct service. 


Sheik, Taught to Write Name, 
Believed Inventor of 
Alphabet 

One of the pillars of modem civilixation, 
the Latin alphabet now in world-wide use 
for printing and writing, was probably in- 
vented about four thousand years ago by 
some intelligent but uneducated Semitic 
sheik who had been taught by an Egyptian 
acquaintance how to write his name in the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, much as a modem 
traveller might teach a savage chief how to 
write his name In the white man’s letters. 
Somewhere in Egypt or Arabia there may 
still exist an ancient hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion which this savage inventor studied oc* 
casicmally to refresh his memory of the 
strange new signs, U was probably the acci- 
dental order of the words and signs in this 
Egyptian inscription that determined the 
order of letters in our modern "A B Cs/* 
This is the romantic story which appears 
in recent studies of the origins of our 
alphabet communicated to the Archeological 
Institute of America by Professor B. L. 
Ullman of the University of Chicago. The 
modern alphabet was obtained by tbo 
Romans from the Greeks who got It, in turn, 
from the Phoenicians. That great sea-far- 
ing people had already borrowed it from 
the still more ancient Semitic peoples of 
Syria and Palestine. Careful comparisons 
of the shapes of the letters In surviving in- 
scriptions made by these ancient Semites 
with the shapes and meanings of signs in 
the Egj^ptian writing suggest Professor 
Ullman'a idea that Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
copied by some person not too well ac- 
quainted with them, formed the original 
basis of our alphabet. It is IntereHting 
that a similar incident occurred In cHrly 
America, when an American Indian used the 
English alphabetic signs and some others 
to make up the famous "Cherokee alphabet" 
much used for a time to write the aburiginnl 
languages. 


SECOND GROUP OF HONORED 
MEMBERS FILE FOR PENSIONS 
JULY 

In accord with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution requiring that the International 
Secretary "shall publish the name of the 
applicant and tho number of the local union 
of which the applicant is a member in the 
two Ueues of the o^cial Joitexal preceding 
the next meeting of the L E. C.," the list 
making second application for tho Brother- 
hood Pension, la herewith appended. 

Local 


Union Member 

LO. Mathew Philllpy 

3 K. Atherton 

3 - ,_John J. Simpson 

6 Arthur White 

26 Jos. H, Zca 

£6 George Malone 

57 N. T, Moore 

IflS . — ,*p.T!ans Eilenbnrg 

lOl George Embrce 

124 - — A. Arland 

134 — - — — Edward Bach 

134 George W. Dierdorf 

134 — Oscar Long 

134 — John Lou Ison 

134 George W, Miller, Sr, 

134 R. E. Meinhard 

134 Jerry J* Sullivan 

200 — W. J. Leonard 

G, M. Buuniazet, 
International Secretary. 
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EDWARD J. EVANS 
International Vice President 

Born April 20, 1S70 
Died July 23, 1928 
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We Clash With The League For 


T IIE3 June* 1028, issuo of **Lnw onrf 
LAbgr,*' ]>utiiicAticni of tlio Looji'uo for 
Industrial Highta^ contuinft on oditorio) 
frcmi the Electrical Wookkrh Journai, 
(April, HISS) with extensive conimorit. Wo 
are puhlishiitg ihlo discussion with our ro- 
iponae in order to indicate to our readers Iho 
wide gup between the gentlemen of Iho law 
and labor. Morality and legality have al- 
ways clashed; fn this discussion the dramatic 
tardiness of the law iti recognixiiig matins 
morn I aspi rations is iri vidly revealed. Our 
readers will note how the genllemon of the 
law never really meet the Issues raised by 
our editoriah and invariably aldetrack the 
economic realities involved: 

"The Journal of Electrical Workers^ 
the olDcial publication of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical WorkerH, lays ed- 
itorially in its issue of April that it Is neces- 
sary to direct the mind now and then to first 
principles and *to resurvey those primary 
principles which have come to be known as 
the industrial rights of laborf tinged with 
the signlftcance of natural rights.' It then 
goes on to enumerate and comment upon 
these rights, as follows: 

The Editorial 

"1, The right to 
work. This is the 
most elementary of 
human rights. And 
it hn* not yet been 
won, not because of 
the depravity of em- 
ployers, but because 
complete understand- 
ing of the economic 
machine, how it op- 
erates, and how It 
can be controlled 
bas not been reached. 

Unemployment i s 
constant, in this 
number of the Jour- 
nal one proposal for 
creating jobs for 
everybody by Messrs. 

Catchings and Fos- 
ter is reviewed. 

^*2, The right to 
quit work. This is 
the converse of prin- 
ciple 1, and ta as 
axiomatic. Recently 
this right has been 
attacked by certain 
organized employers 
through the courts 
with success. The 
Bedford Cut Stone 
Case legally prevents 
men from exerciamg 
this right* The 
theory upon which 
the League for In- 
dustrial Eights, the 
anti-union employer 
orgnnixation, p r o - 
cecdi. Is that men 
have the right indi- 
vidually to quit work 
but not collectively. 

Organised labor is 
once again at the 
doors of Congress 
seeking redress from 
this condition. 

"3, The right to 
organize. This right 
has never been seri- 
ously questioned by 
Congress or courts. 


The strategy of labor's opponenta, how- 
ever, is to grant Ihb fundamental right 
and then seek lo restrict the organization 
from functioning in Important and funds- 
mental directions. The good effects of labor 
organization In bringing law and order and 
humanistic reforms to Industry are never 
conceded by labor^s oppemenU. 

** 4 . The right to a aodal wugf^ This right 
is slowly gaining recognition. It Is the hope- 
ful sign on the horizon. The intelligent and 
conservative economie theory of organized 
labor has slowly won husincM men, econo- 
mists and Industrial leaders to see the high 
community value of high wages. This does 
not mean that labor will not need and will 
not wish to ■trive for new goals. 

'^resident Noonuu has declared that 
every worker has the right not only to good 
wages, soda) wagen, creallve of leisure and 
culture* but wages that will create an estate, 
say of 110*000, 

"5. The right to affect Industrial policies. 
This relates to the creative tide of Industry, 
it runt counter to the old bovs-and-hand 
theory of Industry* or the tied -to -the -ma- 
chine theory. It suggests a democratic order. 


Industrial Rights 

where tile union Is recognized, reBpected, and 
strong, with the individual worker* an in- 
dustrial citizen* who has welUdellncd duties 
and acknowledged rights, among them free 
speech. It acknowledges that labor has a 
valuable technical function to perform end 
n technological contribution to make. The 
beginnings of such an order are seen In 
union co-operative management. 

The League’s Comment 

"This Interesting statement refers to 
claims and objectives of organized labor. 
They go far beyond actual rights* for rights* 
in the proper sense of that term arc such as 
are protected by law. Even legal rights are 
not absolute in all citizens or in any group 
of citizens. Their exerdae is limited by the 
equnl rights of others. The moment when 
nn attempt to exercise these rights invades 
the equal rights of others* the right ceasefl. 
Consider each of these rights and claims in 
turn : 

**J. The right lo work. This right it gen- 
erally recognized «s the right to be unmo- 
lested In doing work. It cannot be construed 
to place upon any- 
one an obtigation to 
provide work. If 
work cannot be bad 
by anocher*8 pro- 
vision* then the 
would-be worker 
must make provision 
for work himself or 
go without. In the 
search for work and 
the opportunity to 
accept olfers of em- 
ployment, no citizen 
enjoys a special 
privilege. The right 
of eyeryone to con- 
tract to work enjoys 
equality hefore the 
low. Many men may 
combine thoir dol- 
lars to purchase 
labor; many men 
may combine to sell 
their labor. But this 
right of combination 
does not In itself 
extend any claim 
upon the opportun- 
ities of employment 
or the right to in- 
terfere with any 
person In seeking or 
accepti n g e mp 1 oy- 

nient. 

"2, The right to 
quit work. This is 
not an absolute 
right, although it 
enjoys great free- 
dom, The soldier 
may not desert* the 
policeman may not 
leave his post* the 
doctor may not quit 
a case under cir- 
ca msiances that will 
endanger his pa- 
tient. However* In 
the vast majority 
of the common call- 
ings of life, men are 
free to quit when 
they wish, subject 
only to an action 
for damages in case 

(Co III, on pugc -H4) 


Our Answer to the League 

1. Thin is a complete rcivrsnl of our meaning as set forlh in the firnl Hlate- 
menC of rights. That organized oorlety in the form of a modern Hlole dtum pecognize 
that it has an obligation to provide work for men who want work ia indicated by 
the eatahllshmcnt of munJdpal* state anil federal unemployment agenrics, the 
proaerutlDn of public works in time of depresaloni^ the holding of unemployment 
conferenrea. That certain enlightened employ era recognize an obligation lo provide 
work for men who want work ts seen by the elTorla of these employ ein lo level 
huainesa peaks and lift hoatneas ahnllowa* by wiltingnens to provide unemployment 
Insurance* hy elf oris to eliminate wnsle, and to adjust production and distrthution 
to give maximum employment. Throughout human history the pHnclpa) cause of 
the fall of itatciH haa been hunger; and In an economic aoclely aiirh an ours the 
privilege In labor is the only preci union of hunger* An organized society such aa 
ours that did not operate upon the assn mpt ion that work for all must be provided 
would fall of It a own weight. 

Ah for the “right of men to work without moleatatlon" into which our first 
principle hi HCramhted by the spokesman of the League— that depends entirely upon 
the purpose of the men In working. No stale would permit homh-Tnakers to thrive — 
to work without molestation- Scabs* whose*' sole purpose In working la to force a 
lower alandard of living upcin fellow workers are aeri'ing an antj-Hovial purpose. 
Employ era who hire them are serving an anil-soclal purpente. l^iwyers who defenil 
them are seri'ing an antl-siHdal purpose. And a state which protects them* la honey- 
combing its structure with cells of weakness. 

2. Here is an obvious attempt to place the efforts of private employers In 
destroy ing a union on the level with puhtic-spi cited citizens performing their duty 
lo the state. The resultant fallacy Is tiwi crude lo excite comment. 

3. A at ate rests upon a social compart. When the compact is made then all 
citizens have equal rights under the law. Organized labor has ne%er asked for any 
righlA but equal rights under the taw— equal with those of employerw, and other 
organized citizens. The Ireagiie for Industrial UIghts is an organlxalUm "used lo 
compid other men* under penally of fiijur}% to conform to such manners and methods 
of conducting their affairs as the organ Izaiion may direct"' — that la Its sole purpoHc 
—and yet It has never been halted. 

t. Here the League is on sounder ground. Organized labor has been alow to 
declare for a "social wage" because It has been under the spell— like employ em, and 
like economists— of classical ecomuny. Every well-1 nformt'd person noW' knows that 
classical economy does not fit the present economic aituatlon* Thai organized tatior 
haM enunciated a social wage declaration Is Indicative that It has changed with 
cond.tfons; noW' It la lime for employers lo change— as some of them ha%'e — and 
It wiiuld he line In see these changes In condlliono, and In economic theory reflected 
in the law. But we fear that it in such organlzattons as the l.eague for Industrial 
Highls, which appears to worship law for Its own sake* which endeavor lo block 
all legal t hanges, 

S. 11 is a truism that iin individual can not nffect induslrial imUcles. Only 
organized Inclivldunls In industry ciin do that. If organJzntlonH are forbidden* as 
in the steel InduHtry and in certain sectiiins of the coal industry* and these auto- 
crat Ic pndilhl thins are hacked up by the courts* and by the state* then workmen 
can nol affecl Industrlat imlictea. Whal organized lalmr Is striving for la the op- 
jmrl unity lo prove In all Industries* ns It has already in many Industries* that It 
has a technical contriliiition to make. As for the company union* no honest person, 
familiar with the situation, helleves that It provides an opportunity for the worker 
to affect Industrial policies* 
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Modern Unionists Take Place of Old Guild smen 


P roperty alwnys hem hamicd down 
from generation lo generation, but few 
of m realJire that there was a Unjt 
when jobs were handed down from father to 
aon. In the middle aeea, era of fabuloni 
cathedrals, artisans made their share lit the 
erection of these “symphonies in stone"* a 
matter of professional pride. It took gen^ 
erations to complete the great cathedrals, 
and often a task begun by a man was com- 
pleted by hU son» or even grandson. These 
great edillces, which to this day have the gift 
of exciting wonder and awe in ua moderns, 
remain the finest architectural attainments of 
the race. They were wrought as of fine lace. 
The gnrgoylefl, which surrounil the cornices 
and flying buttresses of the cnthedrul of 
Notre Dll me, have dilfcrent faces and dif- 
ferent charactersi as if— builders say-^the 
workman placed hU signature Upon his job* 
The medieval gilds, unions of caTpentors, 
masons and other artisana, inculcated nucH 
respect for craftsmanahip in their members. 

In successors to the medieval cathDd'i 

mis are the akyBcrapers, erected In a frag- 
ment of time, hut with na much attention to 
beauty of line, and durability of material. 
In Pittsburgh, a Cathedral of Learning 1* 
being erected by the University of Pitts- 
burgh, a symbol of the perpetuity of learn- 
ing. This skyscraper university is being built 
to stand for hundreds of years, and, that Its 
workmanship may match Its steel and stone, 
it is to be built by union men, successori to 
the gitdsmen of the middle agea. 

The University of Pittsburgh gives train- 
ing in all the professionB, and In addlUon 
goes in for industrial research, retail train- 
ing, radio telegraphy, and is strong on ex- 
tension work. 

A description of the project Is given by 
Pittsburgh papers: 

'^Foundation* for the Cathedral of Learn- 
ing of the University of Pittsburgh. 3&0 by 
275 feet In longest dimensions, have been 
laid and steel for the building Is going up 
rapidly. Within a year part of the first 
three fiooTS will be rcjitly for occupancy, 
to relieve congestion in the present buildings, 
Completion of the cathedral will require two 
years. Work will be pushed os rapidly as 
practical, but nothing wilt be hurried, Chan* 
celloT John G. Bow^nian* of the university, 
anDounceH. 

“'The Caihodral la being built/ lie stated, 
'to stuml for hundreds of yearn to aorrie, ami 
buildings like that are not done In a day. 
W> wont to build so the city will always be 
proud and never wd!) have cause to wish that 
the interior had been desigried and arranged 
some other way/ 

“Seventy-six caissons were sunk 40 feet 
to hard bluo shale rock, small specimens, of 
which tested belter than the bent concrele. In 
laying the foundations. This layer exists in 
a plane almost horixontal under the entire 
base of the building, and Is from 3B to 40 
feet thick. The plat- 
form of rock, in turn, 
has good foundation 
material beneath it. 

“Erection of steel* 
which is now going 
up rapidly, was started 
later than scheduled 
because of delays in 
designiiig It. Engi- 
neers' early promises 
of delivery based upon 
ordinary ex perience 
with high building* 
could not be kept, 
chiefly because the 
cathedrars buttresses 
present unique prob- 


lems in steel construction, especially as con- 
cerns wind pressure and support. All of 
these have now been met, and while this has 
been going on many improvements in the 
interior design of the building have been 
effected, 

“Effort has been concent rated, especially, 
upon the commons room, approximately lOfi- 
xlBo fcol, on the first floor of the cnthcdriil. 
Hidden bridging has eliminated n number of 
obstructive columns and provided a surpris- 
ing n mount of clear floor space. To find the 
most convincing architectural treatment* the 
chancellor, John Weber, head of the uni- 
v^ersity'x department of grounds and archi- 
tect, studied large rooms In noston, Phila- 
delphia, New York and other cltiGH. 

*' *The most beautiful roam in America, a 
room in which u boy simply must take off his 
hilt/ is the aim In the eumnions, Chuncellor 
Bowman explained. ‘Wo are now sure wc 
have it, and that every person who has given 
much or little to the building of the cathedral 
will lie proud. It has been a struggle to ob- 
tain what Mnlisfies all of us as best. The firni 
drawings, showing a room IH feet high, were 
goad. But ive wanted to see how It would 



look at all heights, and In all ways Gothte 
architect lira could be handled. To learn this, 
Mr, Klauder drew the room 25 limes. Now 
the arches rtao close to the ceiling* in the 
proportions of those of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame at Chartres, which critics say 
ha* a* much inspiration and genius of line 
as any ever built,' 

“Designing the exterior of the cathedral 
Is n story of equal patience and perseverance, 
not yet told. The architect worked three 
years, adding refinement to refinement in 
the coneeplion, before there came the cathed- 
ral as finely presented to the public and as 
now facing built." 

The Mayor of Gary 

By CARL SANDBURG 

1 asked the Mayor of Gary about the 12- 
hour day and the 7-diiy week. 

And the Mayor of Gary answered more 
workmen steal time on the job in Gary 
than any other place in the United 
States. 

“Go into the plants and you will aee men 
sitting around doing nothing — mach- 
inery does everything/* said the Mayor 
of Gary when I asked him about the 
12-hotir dny and the 7-^day week* 

And he wore cool cream pants, the Mayor of 
Gary, and white shoes* and a barber had 
fixed him up with a shampoo and a 
shave and he was easy and imperturb- 
able though the government weather 
bureau thermometer said 9G,and ehild- 
ren were soaking their heads at bub- 
bling founialna on the street corner. 
And I *aid good-hy to the Maj'or of Gary 
and I went out from the city hall and 
turned the comer into Broadway. 

And J saw workmen wearing leather shoes 
icruffed with fire and cinders, and pit- 
ted with little holes from running 
molten ateel. 

Ami some had bunches of spocialixed 
muscles a round their shoulder blades 
hard a* pig iron, muscles of their fore- 
arm* were sheet steel and they looked 
to me like men who had been 
somewhere. 

— From Smoko and Steel. 



A rATIlEDUAL LIKE Bl ILDING IN THE MODETlN MANNER, DK 
LEAlt.NJNG AND EUKL'TKD BY IMTTSIUfUGU I’NIUNISTa FOK T 

SITY tJF PlTTHUmEfill 


The Lineman 

By ROLLO SPERGER 

Deep in the cedar's naked breast. 

Hi* piercing >ipum of steel are pressed. 

As he scales its side to hi* lofty perch. 
Where the chilling blast* of winter search, 
And there he battles the snow and sleet. 

Or burns In thu summer's blistering heat, 
While he dare* the sting of the treacherous 
fire. 

That lurkf un*een In the web* of wire. 

His cars arc attuned to 
danger's call, 

And he laugh.* at the hnxard 
of shock and fall, 

For the lineman's heart is a 
heart of ateel. 

And he loves the tasks that 
are strong and real. 

And shuns the zones that 
are safe that he, 

In God's great out-of-doors 
may be. 

Then true it I* that the 
brave lineman 
1* built on a noble and ad- 
mirable plan. 

—The Elevator Constructor. 
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The Talkies — Threat of Monopoly — The Union 


Q uite appropriately or Inappropri- 
the drama o{ man 

is beiTig playcii out in tho tUefttn* 
At least the struggle ia here more 
apparent, and more dramatic than in other 
induairies. It Is true that the miners arc 
loeked in a struggle with condttiona par- 
Uftlly created by the Introduction of ma* 
chlnery, but there the issue is obscured 
by the spectacle of want and su^ering, due 
to a lockout. But In the theatre Held, 
by the creation and widespread use of the 
vitaphone, now installed in 400 theatres, 
both musicians and actors are directly af- 
fected. The resulting maladjustment is 
great. The struggle for readjustment is 
acute. The conflict is compileated by the 
fact that the vitaphone is controlled by 
a subsidiary of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, an anil- union 
Arm. 

The New York Telegraph, a daily special^ 
ixinf in news of the theatre, prints the 
following story, predicting the establishing 
of monopolistic condtlioni over the ^^talkies'* 
by Mother Bell: 

Western Electric talkie installation Is 
for use only with pictures manufactured 
under Iteenses front the Electrical Uesenreh 
rroducls, the talkie subsidiary of Western 
Electric. 

‘‘This was made very apparent when the 
Xew York Rivoli Theatre advertised the 
opening of ‘The King of Kings* for yester- 
day with a synehronizalion made by the 
RCA photophone process. 

‘"The Rivoli had been but recently 
equipped with a W'estern Eleclrie installa- 
tion. It was found that the Western Elec- 
tric light aperture is slightly too narrow 
for the photophone sound track. Represen- 
tatives of the Photophone Company assured 
the theatre that the light aperture could 
be changed in ten seconds to Ht the sound 
track. 

“Then the theatrq discovered that in iU 
Installation contract there was a clause 
prohibiting any aiteraiion in the apparatus. 
The situation was at a deadlock with the 
theatre holding the bag. It had advertised 
the synchronised version of the Him, and 
suddenly found that it couldnT provide one 
unless Western Electric would waive the 
’no alleratlon‘ clause. 

“The Rivoli opened with the synchronised 
veraion yesterday and will continue to pro-* 
ject the Bynchronixed version during the eJt- 
tended run of ‘The King of Kings,* But it 
is being done only with the express per- 
mission of tho^ Electrical Research I'roducts. 

“It is probable that the synehronUntion 
prepared by RCA Pbotophone for l‘atbe Ex- 
change, the distributors of tho picture, 
would never have been hwiird in the Rivoli 
except for the fact that the Rivoli 1s a 
Publix Theatre. Publlx Theatres are about 
Ihc hast customers for Western Electric in- 
stallation that exists. 

“It it said that the Publix Theatre took 
up the waiving of the ‘no altorallon* clause 
w'ith Electrical Research Products as a 
favor they were entitled to as a big custo- 
mer. It is said that they pleaded that they 
had advertised the synchronitod version 
wniioly and that the prestige of the theatre 
would be much damaged if the synchro' 
nixed version was not projected. It is said 
that the olTidals of Fublix Theatres were 
told that if they in no ways considered the 
extension of permission to the Rivoli Thea- 
tre to alter the machinea to project photo- 
phone as a precedent applying to any other 
of the theatres in the chain, the matte r 


would be taken undi'r consideration. The 
promise is BtiEd to have been given. 

“The matter, it is understood, was then 
taken up with ofHcials of RCA Fhotaphone. 
Would Photophono promise not to publicise 
the Rivoli run-in anyway to provo that the 
Photophone product interchangeable in case 
the Electrical Heseareh products did waive 
its contract rights as a matter of accommo- 
dation to the theatre t That is the giit of 
the promtae that is reported to have been 
extracted from Photophone, 

“The permission to use tho altered instal- 
lation for public performnnccs was not 
given until midnight on E^'riday when ofH- 
eiais of the Eloctrieat Renearch Products 
had concluded listening to the synchronisa- 
tion of The King of Kings/ The permis* 
Sion wilt bo withdrawn from tho theatre to 
use the altered apparatus, H is understood, 
as soon as the run of 'The King of Kings* 
is completed. 

“The theatres with W'eilcm Electric 
equipment have hcen given to understand 
that the cose sets no precedent. 

*'Etertnral Research products installation 
is for the projection only of Electrical Ee- 
ftearch Frodueta licensed productions/* 

Sharply anawering this challenge, the 
Musicians' Union has made public the fol- 
lowing decln rations 

“Thousands of American musicians are 
threalened with loss of Iheir Jobs and the 
American public faces a deplorable adul- 
teration of Its musical entertainment as a 
result of the Introduction of the talking 
movies, it U charged by Joseph K* Weher« 
president of the American Federation of 
Musicians. 

“More than 200 theatres have installed 
the new machines, which synch ronUc 
spoken words and music with screen action, 
und nearly 1.000 have prepared for such in- 
stallation, It is said. In many inatances 
whole orchestras have been thrown out of 
employment. 

“The American Federation of Musicians 
plans to fight the development with all of 
its resources. In that connection it Is re< 
called that the musicians. In convention In 
May, increased their dues to provide St.blKI.- 
000 addittonal yearly to their defense fund. 

“ ‘.\ml In opposing the substitution of 
canned music for the genuine article we 
wilt be doing tlic general public a great 
service/ said Mr* Weber. ‘What theatre 
patrons actually face Is a total loss of high- 
grade musical entertainment, for which, 
however, they will continuo to pay, 

“'The score of moUon picture, repru- 
duced mechanically, may inlrigue the public 
interest at first aii a novelty, but that will 
not last* You cannot mecKanixe an art. 
Soon this mechanical music ivill become as 
hollow and umati^fylng as a synthetic kiss, 

“'But, once tho Innovation has been ac- 
cepicd and competing i heat res have adopted 
the practice, what ran bo done about It? 
The public will have to go on accepting the 
substitute or stay at home, for tho movicai 
have ostabllBhifd practically a monopoly on 
public entertainment. 

“ 'From tha niualdiins^ viewpoint the ap- 
parent determination of some theatre own- 
cra to nuike this change comos a» a tragic 
threat, not only to their individual fortunes, 
but also to their art. U means literally 
corruption of the public taftc for gootf 
music. It means that the worker is to be 
photographed at his labor and then driven 
from his job by tho competition of this 
photograph. 


“*We want it understood that wo are 
not opposing scientific progress. Argument 
Is Bcarrely refrytti‘d to establish that canned 
muilc^howcvor perfect the reproduction — 
cannot approach the genuine article. Music 
is dependent for its quality upon the mood 
of the artist- The public will nut be al- 
lowed to realise this. What w-e fear is that 
ibis form of entertainment will be patron- 
ised as a novelty and thus wilt gradually 
transplant real music in theatres/ 

"Mr. Weber condemned the avarice and 
short-sightedness of theatre owners who 
are attempting to eapilalixe the ‘shadow 
and echo* form of amusement. 

“'If someone will Just supply a robot 
to operate the projection machine, these 
owners will install coin turnstiles at their 
Ihcatre doors, and let their queer museums 
work while they sleep/ he said. 

“ ‘The organised musicians arc address- 
ing apiieals to union sympathixers and 
music lovers everywhere to join forces in 
an effort to convince the theatrical interests 
that driving musicians from their theatres 
will not prove profitable/** 

The Actors* Equity also has entered the 
arena. Paul Dullxell, assistant executive 
secretary of Equity, recently pointed out 
the evils of the “talkie** where the legiti- 
mate actor Is concerned. 

“Equity feels that its members should 
dcmanii salary^ from the time an actor is 
given the part until the actual shooting 
of the picture is completed. ‘The present 
system/ Paul Dullxell, assistant secretary of 
Equity, says* ‘is to engage an actor, give him 
the manuscript and toll him to **get up in the 
part." After three or four weeks, during 
which time the actor is studying his part, the 
“talkie** producer issues a call for rehearsals. 
The actual rehearsal under a director isites 
but two or three days/ he says. 

“Then the shooting of the picture is com- 
menced and completed within eight or ten 
days. Under these conditions the actor is 
being paid only for the time he Is actually 
before the esmern. 

‘"The actor does not receive even the 
equivalent of the minimum contract he gets 
in the theatre/ said Dutlxell, ‘Most actors 
feel that they are required to rehearse at 
least three weeks and sometimes four weeks 
without pay for the legitimate producer 
and only one or two days for the talking 
picture producer. This is true, but the 
theatrical producer is bound to give the 
actor at least two weeks* work and more 
frequently tho actor gets a season of work. 
Very often iievera] seasons of work follow 
theso three or four weeks of rehearsal. 

“'The talking picture gives the actor only 
a week or two of work and the producer 
benefits for a year or more from the efforts 
of the actor* The actor does not seem to 
real Ire that he is also making a double 
rompetitor of himself. He may make a 
talking picture that will be offered right 
across the street from a theatre w-here he 
is appearing in the same production in 
person. The people will go to see the 
shadow and hear the echo in preference to 
the actor In the fieab/ ** 


ANIMALS HAVE RIGHTS 

An eight-hour day and one day uff a week 
for horses Is the starting point of an anl- 
rnaFs Miigna Charta in France. The French 
l.engUD for the Protection of Animals hopes 
eventually to get the League of Nations to 
sanction these proposed rights of dumb 
animals. 
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Gompers Memorial Nucleus of Labor Museum 

By THE OBSERVER 


A S you tbc broad doors of the 

AmeHean Foderatioo of l*flbor build- 
ing, Wmihinirtofi, D. tL— and 
built under the adminljit ration of Sainuot 
Gompers — there it a door sharply to the left 
labetled "Samuel Gompert Memorial Room/* 



(Jinil'ERS 


Unlike muitt public mcmorinli, this has an 
air of intimacy. As one entera, he feds al- 
most a» if he were sieppine: across the 
thresthold of fnct into ji Kreat man's privnte 
life. 

One pauses, for iin inatitnl, wishlni^ that 
every trade iinionifit^in purticuiar every 
yount? traile unionist — might celebrate Labor 
Dny» iy2H* by visiting this roiim dedicated 
to the life and tabor of Samuel Gompers. 
There is a warm» personat commitment here 
for every labor man and woman* indood* for 
every Amcrienn. H !■ ref'cnled simply but 
movingly by the many peraonnl articles that 
recall the man and leader, A visitor's book* 
and a directory ni the kft are the only 
format notes. Keen Here the formal is per* 
sonslizeii. One is informed that Sam had 
worked for years to establish an Americnn 
Federation of Labor Museum* and now it is 
hoped that in this he himself at last had 
established it. 

In the central part of the room is Samuel 
Gompers* desk, arranged just as he himself 
left It at 6 p. m*| Saturday* November B, 
1P21, before going to his last Americati Fed- 
eration of i.abor Convention — that fatal 
gathering which fumished more human 
drama than nil the others which went before. 
It is not realty n desk but a heavy oak table, 
as spic and span as a good workman's bench 
— at fi o'clock in tho evening — Just as the 
whistle blows* 

One apronehcH it with nwe. There Es the 
convivial decanter with glnsses* Thorn are 
carefully arranged copies of tho oRlcial 
magazine. There are pens and ink. There 
are a few papers ready to be taken up when 
the master returns. On top "British Trade 
Union Congress* Hull* September 1* 1U24" — * 
as If the destiny of hi# English brothers 


across the sea was to be the first groat ques- 
tion to occupy the leader's mind on his re- 
turn from Moako, where Uitlo brolbers of 
the poor engaged hts attention. 

Friend of rreaidenls 

The walls bear autographed porlrnita of 
rresitient# McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft ami 
Wilson, nddrcMsod to Samuel Gompers, all 
couched in alTecticinute torni#, There are por- 
Irnits of Newton Baker, Josephus Daniels* 
and William Wilson, Secrelnry of Labor, 
There is a great painting of the »*old man" 
himsetf, as the boys liked to colt him* and 
the bronre head* done by Kathleen Wheeler 
in iyi6* 

Under glass there is the unique porirnit of 
Sam woven in silk by the tender, skitted 
hands of the United Textile Workers, a trib- 
ute alike to the lender and to the crafts- 
manship of the unionists. 

One could fabrk-nte his life from IhcBC 
meinentoce, in the case one can Hoe the 
dgaimaker's knife* 
which he himself 
had used for years 
at the trade. What 
a story of stormy 
diacussiotia this 
tool could tell — - 
were it not dumb — 
in the shop* in the 
early days of trade 
unionism when a 
thousand industrial 
creeds were clamor- 
ing to be heard. 

The shop of that 
day was a forum. 

On that anvil 
Gompers and hi» 
associates h a m * 
me red out the idea# 
which later de- 
veluped into the 
philosophy for the 
national movement, 

A number of 
years iiftiir Sam 
had been giving all 
his time to his ex- 
ecutive work, he 
tried bis hand at 
cigar making again. 

He produced a 
baby cigar=--on dU- 
piny here — perfect 
in proportions, nt- 
testing to Kis skill 
at the trade. 

There are arti- 
cles that carry a 
note of pathos. His 
favorite can e— 
ivory-headed — indi- 
catittg a gtowing 
mfirmity. And a 
number of magni- 
fying glasses* for 
toward the and of 
hi# life Sam was 
virtually blind. 

Gwvd# in plenty, 
each with uBBodu- 
tlo^s, chroniding 
stormy events* 

Notebooks with In- 
1 1 main Jottingi, 

Guns* bo I met#* 
picked up on bal- 
lieficlds of Franco. 


MednlB by the hundreds. Badges by the score. 

Off of the room Is a locked door* which 
when open reveals a steel vauli. Hvio is 
filed carefully away all of the master's vol- 
uminous correspondence. Copies of every 
letter which Gompers wrote in hi# official 
capacity are preserved. 

There U much more. One could spend 
several hour# there. But I suppose it is the 
deeply familiar, intimate atmosphere which 
will apimal to most labor unionists. One 
leave# the room with the sense of having 
touched the personality of the lender. One 
realize# that more unionists should go there 
when they visit Washington. Indeed* labor 
could do more to preserve its past in a vivid, 
concrete way* 


The eternal problem with which the iabor 
movement has to cope Is control of property 
^to bring property into such relations to 
human life that It will serve and not injure, 
— Samuel Gompers. 



NO* 2 FOHT HTgKirr, LUMHIN* ENGLAND. HOME OF SAMUEL COT^iPERS 
until he came to the united states with his PARENTS* JULY 
29, tiU. 
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Five-Day Week Brings New Type of Vacation 



T HI£EE cHsern Tor thi* union shop craft 
workers of the Canadian National RaiN 
wnyl They Imvo written a **vaeiiUonfi 
with pay’- provialoti liUa their aproement iintl 
now will have their anrutal two weeks’ holi- 
day jost like the ofReit einployocs. Other 
unions here and there tire gradually putting 
over the iinnual v^aeatiori Idea and eunvine- 
ing their employers that rest and recreation 
are worthwhile if only for incroaHod cllU'l' 
envy. This idea haa boen spreadiTig for only 
a few years, hut already a table prepured by 
the A. of L, shows vacation ngreomonta 
made by hundreds of locals, mostly among 
the engineers (stenm and operating! tire- 
fighters, butchers, street and electric railway 
employees, teamsters and chauffeurs, railway 
telegraph era, printers, wnll paper warkcra, 
tailors, glaaa workers, bakery workers, and 
blacksmiths. Oh, yes— the electrical workers 
are there, toot Locals 125, 383, 533, 702, 

703, 094, and the progressive telephone glrU 
of 7HA all get their annual week or two 
weeks, and more power to them, say we. 

Hut the rest, pnrticulnrly in the building 
trades, sigh gloomily 
as they consider how 
much chane© they 
have of getting two 
weeks off in the sum- 
mer time without it 
costing at least two 
weeks pay and maybe 
the job as well, 

*"Heck,” growls liiU 
Wirepatcher to his 
patient spouse, ’’wait 
till neat Christmas 
when we'll nil bo on 
a vacation.” An idea 
slugs him, ** Wait- 
hold on ft minute I 
What have we got 
that five-day weak 
for? Say, there must 
be a lot of places wo 
could go over the 
week end. Why don’t 
we Uko our vftcatlon 
every Suturdfty and 
Sunday all summer 
and see iomathing of 
our own state?” 

"The idea has lU 
merits,” admits the 
wife, ”for even sccoihI 
cousins can't ohject 
if we inflict ourselvei 
on them for ono 
night's entertainment, 
nnd on the other hind 
if we want to be com- 
fortahlo ftnd inde- 
penrient, one night at 
o hotel or resort 
won't ruin our bonk 
accounL And the kidi 
are always perfect 
denrs I he first couple 
of days- ■ '* 

Sec Ifunui State rimt 

"There are lots of 
places right around 
here I've always 
wanted to see, and 
well start right in 
by taking Tom Smith 
up on his invitation 
out to his place at 
flolf Moon Lake, Tom 
has been hounding me 
for years to come out 
and fish. Sure, but 


dawns on lier that there will he no Sutulay 
dinners lo cook I 

Near every city there are places well worth 
visiting which mity be renched in n day or 
less. For instance, to name only a few: 

Next I'anture Is Always Creenest 

You cun speed out of the heat and dust of 
Chicago nnd in half a day bo in Madison, 
Wia,* a lovely little city set among cool, 
wooded I likes, where life Is one water car- 
nival all summer long-^or go on north a few 
milea and reach the Dolls of the Wisconsin 
River wl KUhournc and treat yourself to a 
magnificent boat trip; or you can visit 
Starved Hock, or Devil's Lake, or any other 
of do^sens of lake and river rasorts within 
cofty reach of the metropolis. 

Rosidaiits of Indiana|ioUa may ecoot for 
acenic Brown rQunty, (he famous hilly region 
of Indiana: and Buffalo hoys and their fraus, 
as well as the lucky Deiroilera, have heaps 
of wonderful Irips on the Great or into 

Canada just begging to be taken. From 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo and Harrisburg 
the energetic tourist 
may go for a fine 
week end of rest and 
sport to the Five 
Finger Lakes. New 
Yorkers probably wilt 
head north, up the 
Hudson, and into the 
blue Catskills, where 
Kip Van Winkle 
heard the bowling 
halls of Henrik Hud- 
son and his men. 
From Washington 
nnd Baltimore you 
may Book the broesy 
Alleghenies, or the 
Blue Hldge Mountains 
of Virginia; go to the 
benches along Chena- 
penke Hay for water 
pleasures; and for 
those interested .in 
the history of our 
country there are 
many fascinating 
IrlpiiE to he made tO' 
Monti cello, home of 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Fredori ek, G e 1 1 y a - 
liurg, Uiirper's Ferry, 
and many other his- 
toric points, 

Boston, "the homo 
of the bean and the 
cod*'’ offi*r» many fine 
trips to the White 
Mountains, the Berk- 
shires. Cap© Cod; to 
the homea of Whit- 
tier, Emerson and 
Hawthorne, and to 
the scenes of revolu- 
tionary battles such 
as Bunker Hill and 
Lexington. 

MlnneapoHs and St, 
Paul, with their big, 
surrounding lakes 
nnd the Mississippi, 
arc right in the midst 
of vocation land, but 
if you must go away 
from home, and who 
doesn't want to go 
places^ — well, half a 
day will lake you to 
The Dalles of the St. 
Croix at Taylors* 


if I go out there, our next week end 
will have to be spent in the city, so 1 can 
see Maude’s new hou^e, und do some sirup- 
ping, mul we can seo a good Bhow." 

"Whew! That looks like an expensive 
one,” says Bill, "but I'm game, and 1 cun see 
that this will be one hilarious summer, isn't 
it lucky we will always get home Hundny 
night in time to rest up for the next week 
end?” 

Many building trades workers will find the 
week end trip a praeticnl, economical, and in 
many wnya, delightful, way of taking sum- 
mer vacations on the installment plan. Us- 
ing the home ss a base camp, the family may 
make quick forays out into the surrounding 
country. Friends, relatives, may receive due 
attention, and points of historic interest nnd 
scenic beauty are sure to come in for it visit. 
If the place proves a diimppolntment or the 
relatives aren’t home, the whole vacation Is 
not ruined, because you can always start out 
in another direction the next week end. And 
Bill is sure to get the Whole-hearled co-op- 
eration of Mrs. Wirepatcher when it finally 
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its A UitOILINa J>AY tT MAY COOL TUU OPP TO TJIINK fJF 
IVIVINO ISTO A r<lOL I^IKE THIS— PORMEO BY TllR MELT- 
ING <*F ULACTAL ICB* IN JASPER PARK. CANADA. TUB 
LONE HATH HR DOHSN^T SEEM ANXIOCS TO TAKE TUB 
PLUNGE. 


W!Sn ^NSIN WIIOMS AND 
SHOU BH OPPE U SHADY 
NOOKS I.IKE THE A ROVE 
TO TUB MOTOUIST AN1> 
CA?iiri:iL c L B A R r-AKKS 
AND SANtiY UEAt'UBS, 


two duyii ulT iiijstead of one nfid a half, hot becatiso it is one of 
the few eiTective conditions that help to relieve Tinemployment, 

Some unions have vacation homes where mernhers may go 
and enjoy themselves nj small expense, in the company of 
others of their trade- The Ladies Garment Workers have 
three which are also open to other imionista. The big^st 
camp it at Forest Park^ Pa,, and others are located at Orville, 
Pa., and Staten Island, N. Y. Sports and educational lectures 
help to keep things lively. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks is justly proud of their 
new club HousOj, Mountain Home,” on the top of ML Saluda 
in the heart of the Blue Ridge Mountains 30 miles from Ashe- 
ville, N, C, North Carolina members of the Brotherhood* 
employed by the Southern Railway, were Instrumental in 
seeurtng this beautiful resort with 12 acres of wooded moun* 
tain lop and a targu club house with bedrooms* living room 
with hardw'ood tlenee floor, big diniug room, and a porch all 
the Way around the building where members of the union 
congregate to enjoy the far-flung view of mountains and 
woods. Here they will gather this summer am! many follow- 
ing summers* to rest from the city's toil among the green hllla. 

City life and the speed-ups of modern industry are 
herd on the worker’s nerves* particu- 
larly in the summer time when beat 
adds to the burden. A day or so in 
the verdant stillness of the woods will 
make you live longer and more happily, 
so if you don’t get a regular vacation, 
by all means Lake advantage of the 
Saturday and Sunday holidays, 
for the sake of your health 
and your disposition. It pays! 


THOUSANDS WILL JOIN IN 
IllLARlULS water SPURTS 
AT BIG BEACHES LIKE THIS 
ONE. MORE THAN HALF TUB 
CROWD STAY' ON THE SAND 
TO PICK UP A LITTLE 
SUN BURN, 


Falls* wherr you may picnic and take the 
beautiful boat trip up the rocky gorge and 
see the Devirt llighchair and what not, 
sure to be pointed out by the guide. 

Hundreds of tourista from Duluth* Super- 
ior* Minneapolti* St. Paul* as well as Mil- 
waukee will agree with President Coofidge 
that northern Wiaconftin'a land o’ lakes can’t 
be beat as a vacation paradise. Good roads, 
i!oty log cabins nestling under the big pine 
trees at the edge of crystal clctir lakes, with 
fishing, swimming, boating and a cool, dry 
climate, have made the whole northern Wisconsin region a ruecca 
for viicationlsta, whether they pitch their tents at the tourist camps 
or slay at the best hotels. No doubt the Brule River section will 
be a great atimetlon this, summer* but there are thousands of takes 
and river shores just as beautiful even though not dignified by the 
presence of the Coolidges, 

Many BL Louisans will want to visit the Keokuk dam* and others 
will recall their own boyhood exploits as well as those of Huckle- 
berry Finn and Tom Sawyer in the ’’Mark Twain country” along the 
Missisfitppi near Hannibal* Mo* 


Pacific Coast Rich in Appeal 


We don’t hardly dare to start talking about vacatiim attractions 
near the western citiet* for the west* with its mountains, parks, 
lakes and rocky gorged rivers, has an unfailing lure for all travel- 
lers, and the residents of Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Seattle will just have to go along with the rest of the tourists, and 
they could hardly find a more ideal vacation land than lies alt around 
them. 

Possibly you have hoard* or read articles by people (the kind who 
think themselves superior to us toiling masses} claiming that the 
five-day week would certainly raise the mischief with the working 
classes, as it would give them so much time on their hands that 
they wouldn’t know what to do with ft, and would be sure to get 
into some devilment! But the fact is, that the working man given a 
iitCle leisure and a little money to enjoy it with, becomes a better 
citizen and a better worker as he is able to benefit hia health and 
improve his mind. Travelling expands the mental horiaon. 

Not every worker has the five-day week now hut we’re gaining, 
boyal By a conservative estimate, the number now enjoying the 
short week is about 150,000. The pjiinters have been particularly 
successful, and the union claims that membera of this trade have 
a basic 40-hour week in 207 cities. Practically alt trades have the 
five-day week in Miami* Atlantic City* Porlland and Seattle; elec- 
trical workers also take a two-d?y week end vacation in Butte, 
Montana, Schenectady and SL Louis* The rest of us don’t need to sit 
by and envy them; we can gat busy and put it over in our own city. 
The five-day week U a sound measure not only because it gives us 
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Parallel Columns Expose Frames of Party Platforms 

The American Federation of Labor has made public the following analysis of party platforms? 

4 

What Labor Asked Reply of Democrats Reply of Republicans 


We recognlxe that lefiilative and other 
inve«iigatian« have thovrn the eaistenee of 
prevc abuxe In the iMoiinee of injii net ions 
in labor disputen. No inJuneUone mhonld be 
granted jn labor diaputei except upon proof 
of throBtoiied Irrepnnible tniury and after 
notice and hearing, and the injunction 
should be confined to tbone acts which do 
directly threaten Irrt'pnrnble injury* The 
express purposo of represimUtivo eapitatT 
labor and the bar to devise a plan for the 
elimination of the present evils with reapect 
to Injunctioni must be supported and legis- 
lation desiitnetj to accompHsH these ends 
formulated and puitd. 


We believe that injunctiofia in labor dis- 
putes have In some instancea been abused and 
have given rise to a aeriouj queilioti for 
legislation* 


Amendment of the Sberman anti-trust act 
that labor, industry and agrieuilare may 
develop along normal, const mctlve lines* 

Legislation to define the Juriidictioti of 
equity courts and prevent the iisuance of 
injunctloni against labor in industrial 
disputes. 


*< 


Recognition of the right of working men 
and women to organixe in trade unions and 
engage in the ixprmal activities of unions* 


Continuation of present reistrictive im- 
migration policy and its progressive appli- 
cation as further noods develop. 


Conatractive legislation for rehabllitailon 
of the coal industry* 


Ratification of the Pederal Child Labor 
Amendments 




Pederal legislation to enable states to 
prohibit within their jurisdictions the sale 
of goods manufactured by convict labor in 
other stales* 


Advance planning of public works to pro- 
vide authorisation and finances so that work 
tuny be Initiated promptly ns unemployment 
increases and thus not compete with de- 
mands for workers in private employ men t. 


Labor is not a commodity* Human rights 
mtist he safeguarded* Labor should be ex- 
empt from the operation of anti-trust laws. 


We favor the principle of collective bar- 
gaining and the Domocratk principle that 
organixed labor should choose Ita own rep- 
resentatives without coercion or intcr- 
fcTcnce. 


Laws which limit Immlgmiion must he 
preserved in full force and dfcct* 


Bituminous coat is not only the common 
bajse of manufacture, but is a vital agency 
in our Interstale transportation* The de- 
moralisation of this industry, its labor con- 
flicts and distress, tis waste of a national 
resource and diHordcred public service, de- 
mand constructive legislation that wilt al- 
low capital and tabor a fair share of pros- 
perity with ndequatu to the con- 

suming public* 

Children are the chief asset of the nation* 
Therefore, their protection through infancy 
and childhood ngalnst exploitation is an im- 
portant national duly. 

('This plank declares that **the Democratic 
party has always opposed the exploitation 
of women in industry and has stood for 
such conditions of work as will preserve 
their health and strength, We favor an 
equal wage for equal service and likewise 
favor adequate appropriation for the Wotn- 
ei!*3 and Children** Bureau/*} 

We favor legislation providing that prod- 
ucts of convict labor abipped from one state 
to another shall be subject to laws of the 
latter state as though they had been pro- 
duced therein, 

Uncmploymenl ii present, widespread and 
increasing* We favor the adoption by the 
government, after a study of this subject, of 
o scientific pltm whereby during periods of 
unemployment appropriaiioiii shall be made 
available for the construction of necessary 
public works and the lessoning, as far a$ is 
consistent with public into res in, of govern- 
ment construction work when labor is gen- 
erally and satisfactorily employed in private 
enterprise* Study should also he made of 
modem methods of Industry and a construc- 
tive solution found to absorb and utilise the 
surplus human labor released by the increas- 
ing use of machinery* 


The party favors freedom in wage con- 
tracts, the right of collective bargaining by 
free and responsible agents of their own 
choosing, which develops and maintains that 
purposeful co-operation which gains its 
chief incentive through voluntary agreement. 

Republican party believes that in the In- 
terest of both native and foreign -born wage 
earners St is necesaary to Teatrict Immigra- 
tion. Unrest ricted Immigration would re- 
sult in wude-spread utiemployment and in the 
bFcakdown of the American standard of 
living. 

The party is anxious, hopeful and willing 
to assist in any feasible plan for the itabil- 
ization of the coal-mining Industry which will 
work with justice to the miners, consumers 
and producers. 
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What L^hor A»ked — Continued 
ttehabiiitatjon of injured service men. 


More ttdequntc accident compensation for 
goveniment workers* 


Reaffirm at Jf>n of the rights of free speech, 
press and u^aemblttgo and the exerci&e of 
these rights. 

Opposition to induatrial conscription at 
any time, and opposition to conscription for 
army iiiul navy aervico except in a defensive 
war. 


Five-day week for governiiiont employees. 

The principle of high wages and against 
redueUon of daily nnd annual income of the 
w^orking peopic. 

Increased pay for civilian employees of 
the government and satisfactory dassiflca* 
tion. 


Amendment to the Volstead act to permit 
manufacture and sale of beer containing 
not more than 2*Th per cent alcohol. 

Liberalisation of the Federal retirement 
law to provide adequate income for old age. 


Payment of the prevailing rate of wages 
on work done under govern ment contract 
and that citizens of the state in which the 
work is done be employed. 

Graduated income, estate and inberitiincc 
taxes against sales tax or nlher methods 
placing the burden on tljose least able to 
bear it. 


British Test Fireless Engine 
for Airplane Safety 

Progress in developing an airplane engine 
using heavy oil instead of gasolinct thus 
preventing one great danger of fire, was 
described recenlly by Mr. H. B. Taylor 
of the Royal Aircraft Establish mentg of 
Farnborough, England, before a Joint meet- 
ing in London of the Eoyal Aeronautical 
Society and the [nstitution of Automobile 
Engineers. Experts agree that a great 
need of aviation is increased public con- 
fidence in the safety of aircraft. Danger 
of fire is one of the chief remaining dangers 
of flying and ‘ most of this Is due to the 
gasoline fuel. Engines of the Diesel type, 
using heavy oils ignited as a result of high 
compression in the cylinders, avoid this 
fire danger hut have not yet been made 
successfully In the small sizes and high 
effleioncles demanded for aircraft. The 
Royal Aircraft EstahUshnient has hud under 
tost, Mr, Taylor disclosed, an engine of this 


Reply of Democrats^ — Continued 

We pledge the veterans that none of the 
benefits heretofore accorded by the Wilson 
administration and the votes of Democratic 
members of Congress shall be withdrawn; 
thai these will be added to ndore in accor- 
dance with veterans and their dependenta* 
actual needs. 

We favor legislation making fair and lib' 
oral compensation to government employees 
who are injured in accident or by occupa- 
tlonnl disease and to tha dependents of such 
workers as may die as a result thereof. 

Hunmn rights must be safeguarded. 


Tariff legislation will be based **on main- 
tenunce of legitimate business and a high 
slandurd of wages for American, labor 

Federal employees should receive a living 
wage bused upon American standards of 
decent living. Present wmges are in many 
Instances far below that standard. 


We favor a fair and liberal retirement law 
for government employees in the classified 
service- 


type which comes nearer than hitherto to 
what aircraft engineers desire. Operated on 
non-inflammable oil instead of gasoline this 
engine delivered ten per cent less power 
but reduced its fuel consumption eighteen 
per cent. For airplane trips Involving more 
than ten hours flying time this engine would 
be mure econo'inicuh Mr, Taylor said, than 
the usual gasoline engines. 


Apes As Pets 

Trained and intelligent chimpanzees,, run- 
ning errands for their masters, carrying 
baggage in the railwray stationSj serving as 
w'atchmen In city buildings or plowing in 
the farmer^s fields, sweeping the floors or 
washing the windows in homes; these arc 
among the biological "might have beena*^ 
suggested by a recent remark of Dr. W. Reid 
Blair, head of the New York Zoological 
Park and well-known student of animal 
intelligence, before a section meeting of 


Reply of Republicans — Continued 

Full and adequate rcUof for our dianbled 
veterans is our aim, and we commend the 
action of Congress in further liberalising the 
laws applicable to veterana' relief. 


We believe that in time of war tha nation 
iihould draft for Its defense not only its citi- 
zons but also every resource which may con- 
tribute to success. The country demands 
that should the United States ever again be 
called upon to defend itself by arms, the 
President be empowered to draft such ma* 
teriai resources and such services as may be 
required, and to stabilize the prices of serv* 
ices and eseential commodities, whether utiL 
ized in actual warfare or private activity. 


The Republican party pledges itself to 
contmue Ha efforts to maintain this present 
standard of living and high wage scale. 

Steps have already been taken by the Re- 
publican Congress to make the service more 
attractive as to wages and retirement privi- 
leges and we commend what has been done 
as a step In the right direction. 


Steps have already been taken by the Eo’ 
publican Congress to make the service more 
attractive as to wages and retirement privi- 
leges, and we commend what has been done 
as a step in the right direction. 


the New York Academy of Medicine. Even 
In its present state the chimpanzee is. 
Dr. Blair believes, the most intelligent of 
animals neict to man. If primitive man bad 
happened, he remarked, to select chim- 
panzees for domestication instead of dogs; 
if these clever and affectionate apes had 
enjoyed the long centuries of human com- 
panionship which has been the lot of the 
dogi It is impossible to say how greatly 
their intelligence might have developed. 
Centurtes of effort to breed the most intelli- 
gent varieties of apes, just as breeders 
have produced kinds of dogs for special pur- 
poses like running or hunting, would have 
added stilt further to the ape*a mental 
powers. The bruin of the chimpanzee is of 
much the same kind, Dr. Blaijr believes, asi 
the brain of man and the animal would 
probably profit greatly by human contacts. 
The fact that ehimpanrees escaped human 
control and still remain free creatures of 
the forest may seem sentimentally admir- 
able but it waa perhaps the ape’s greatest 
niisfortune, as well as one of man^s. 
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Chicago Society 


r HfJ mottv of the citif of CHicaffo Ib ‘Si't? 

" Chicago eUctricat workers have 
the Chicago spirits Thrg doubUesn 
stand first &n the continetit t«. their intvrcsi 
i?j technical irairving for eiectrical work0rs^ 
and they stand first in their educational 
achievement. The Chicago Apprentice Ciub 
has toon nation-^i*ids recognition for its suc- 
cessful of classes, recreationat nticf 

«t7ciEzi affairs for 2,600 eleelricat apprentices. 
But Chicago docs tiot believe that journeg- 
men should mark time. They A«w formed cm 
u-hich has for its purpose 
the sludg of advanced eleciririty. The nod- 
m other tc&rdSf serves as a post gradunie 
course for journeymen. The method is priic^ 
Hcai The newest apparatus is set up and 
surveyed. LectitrcB are given, ilil^ i?r all. 
the society is another evidence of Chicago's 
**B> spirit. 

Knowing that you are vitally interested in 
edacationai endeavors, we feel that you will 
be glad to team of an educational society 
that exists in Chicago- This club, %vhsch is 
composed of members of L* U. No- UU, has 
for its object the study of the latest develop- 
menta in electrical equipment, especially 
such equipment as is employed in the con- 
struction and operation of targe buildings- 
This organization has only one permanent 
officer — Brother J* Flynn, recording secre- 
tary- A different member of the group acts 
as chairman each meeting- This gives the 
fellow's an opportunity to gain some ex- 
perience in conducting a meeting- 

On the evening this picture was taken. 
Brother Mat- Matoon, w-ho la employed 
by the Boardmsn Elevator Signal Control 
Company, furnished and explained a work- 
ing model of this equipment to the boys. 
Among the members of this dub are tele- 
phone engineers, electrical inspectors, and 
men who are responsible for the operation 
of the electrical equipment in Chicago's 
largest buildiugs, 

To the Brother members In other cities, 


Serves as Post-Graduate Course 


By H. W. MAYER, Chicago 

who may bo interested in trying this educa- 
tional stunt, we are glad to say that we hnd 
the manufacturers of electrical equipment 
are pleased to co-operate with thia dub in 
explaining the working principles of their 
products- 

The members of this organ irai ion find that 
these monthly diaeussjons of electrical 


machinery are very helpful to them and trust 
that thla information may be helpful to 
others. 

Ed, J. Bnowr^, 

J. Leland, 

H, W. Maher, 

Committee. 


MASS PRODUCTION IS INSECURE 

FOR BOTH CAPITAL AND LABOR 


rambridge* England- — That maas produc- 
tion is insecure for both labor and capital 
bemuse of its dependence upon wide markets, 
and that srocixtl research and scientific man- 
agement under the Joint auspices of labor 
and employers are needed to give stability to 
industry and to protect wage-earners against 
these effects of mechanization which are 
detrimental, was pointed out by speakers 
from the United Btates, Great Britain, Ger- 
many and other countries at the Congress of 
the International Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation (for the study and promotion of 
satisfactory human relations and conditions 
in industry) which recently complGted five 
days' discussion of the subject, Fundamental 
Human Relaiionsliips in Industry at Cam- 
bridge, England. The Congress was attended 
by personal managers and welfare workers, 
employers, representatives of labor, factory 
inspectors and research workers from 20 
countries. 

Humming up the proceedings, Miss Mary 
van Klceck, Director of the Department of 
Industrial Studies of the liusaell Sage Foun- 
daiion, New York, said; "The wclCbeing of 
workers In alt countries depends upon under- 
lying economic conditions which today pre- 
sent certain common probleais, especially the 
growth and movement of populations, the 
need for wider markets for the increasing 
output of mechanical industry and the prob- 


lems of securing raw material. To insure a 
status for wage-earners w'hich is in accord 
with the dignity of the human being there is 
needed participation by ivorkers' organiza- 
tions Jointly with employers' groups not only 
in the management of one establishment but 
in determining the larger economic policies 
of industrial life. Even more important than 
the materia] factors is the mental attitude of 
groups toward one another. Removal of fear 
and distrust and the establishment of un^ 
derstonding are essential for the bringing 
about of peace in industry. This association 
aims to establish a common meeting ground 
which will make possible understaudlng be- 
tween all groups in industry," 

The congress expressed its interest and of- 
fered its coH>peration to the International 
Labor Office in carrying out the resolution 
adopted at its recent conference at Geneva 
in June, providing for observation of new 
developments in collaboration between em- 
ployers and employed in certain countries, 
which have resulted in an improvement in 
the level of real wages and working condi- 
tions! greater and more economic- 

al production for the benefit alike of employ- 
ers, employed and the community as a whole, 
Tho speakerK included the Rt* Hon- Lord 
Asquith, K, C, B.; Victor Branford, Socio- 
logionl Society, London j C, Deliste Burns, 
(Coutinued on page 44fU 
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Splen did Theatres Nil Without Magic of Light 


A merica is mure the&ire& and 

garages than Echool buiidtngSHi The 
thcatrea are exceUmg all post 
achievements in the realm of shew-boiise 
architectyre. They pHe wonder on wonder, 
sending the quiddy aniedaied houses to the 
scrap-heap. Cities eeem to be competing 
for possession of the most splendid houses. 
And it so cornea ahout^ when an nnnlysis is 
made of the factors which detenu ine the- 
atrical splendor, that A-1, prime and fore- 
most, is light— a tlexilile, changing, multi’ 
colored, perfectly controlled (low of light, 
night and day, year In and year out. This 
aim is achieved only through skilful wiring, 
wiring performed hy master workmen. 

Take a theatre like Hoxy*s, New YoTk* 
probably stUl the foremosit movie house in 
the worhl, aplcridiii in the extreme, with 
huge switchboards, and cnouKh wire to light 
a small city, Wluin Roxy's was wired Inst 
year, the job was dorve by union men, U 
was wired after the direct suggestions of 
Itoxy himself so thnt the full force of his 
chromatic elTccts in the presentations could 
not be lost. Then the audience had to he 
thought of. 

The lighting scheme in the public spaces 
is arranged in such a manner that a patron 
entering from the gayly lighted streets of 
the theatre district is gradually brought 
into the soothing, quiet, indirect, light of 
the auditorium. Therefore the marquis 
lighting over the sidewalk is of the same 
type as used in most Iheatrca, consisting 
of hundreds of lamps located on the under 
side. In the ticket lobby the lighting ifi’ 
tensity is decreased and is supplied partly 
by ceiling and bracket fixtures. In the 
grand foyer the lighting begins to take on 
the nature of that used in the auditorium, 
that Is cove iighting, althoogb there la atill 


considerable direct lighting from an enor- 
mous pendant fixture in the center and 
some ornamental wall brackets. In the 
auditorium, most of the ligbling ia auppUed 
from coves, of which there are about forty 
in number. 


Energy is supplied to the theatre 
through two D, C, and two A. C, scni'ices, 
the former being 3-wire 240-120 volts, and 
the latter 4- wire three phase. 120 volts be- 
tween phase wire and neutral and 20S volts 
three phase between the phase wires. The 
total demand on the four service* is ex- 
pected to be 2.500 K. W* There arc no lies 


within the building that connect the serv- 
ices together, the network around the block 
being deemed sufficient inter- connect* on. 
The toad Is divided in accordance with its 
proximity to the supply sources; the only 
load that ts supplied from both D. C. serv- 


ices through double-1 h TOW switches is the 
“kinobooth/' as the projector booth is 
called. Both lighting and power in it are 
provided with double supply. 

The lighting in the main Is remotely con- 
trolled from two points^ one the manager's 
ofilce and the other the stage. The man- 
ager's remote control panel controls tho 
lamp posts, marquis, tube signs, flash or, at- 
traction board, roof sign, and the lighting 
in the public spaces not within the sphere 
of inducnce of the stage, such as the ticket 
foyer, the grand foyer* stairways, lavatories, 
aisles, exits. The controls consist of toggle 
switches with pilot lights which actuate 
contactors In the feeders to the distribution 
panels. The lighting in the non-public 
spaces such as offices, employees* rooms, 
dressing rooms, machinery rooms are con- 
trolled in the ordinary mnnner by local 
switches and distribution panels. The light- 
ing throughout the auditorium is of the 
cove type. 


• • * “Then there is mechanism. • * • 

Approximately 8,000,000 men. women and 
children in this country alone are for seven 
to nine hours a day doing automatic work 
that calb for little or no menial exercise. 
This must in the course of time have a dla- 
gentle influence upon the mental if not also 
the physical life of many an individual, and 
In the long run cannot but be harmful to the 
race. The automatic work of the day is often 
compensated for by harmful excitement af- 
terward — also a disgentle factor. • * 

Ales Hmdlicka, 

*Mfu»V Futures .4* A Seitutlgf Stt* 1 

Tkf AVie Fork rimes Magnzine^ April J, 19S7. 

“Nearly three years ago I said in Nation's 
Business that the chain of department stores 
was an inevitable development of the future; 
that distribution would solve seme of its 
problcTna by mass buying and mass seUiiig, aa 
production had answered some of its prob- 
lems by mass m an ufac taring. 

“What I said then is coming to pass even 
more quickly than t expected,” 

E, A. 
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Evans It is significant that the end came to Edward j* 
Evans in the midst of the press and stir of official 
duties as vice president of this organizatkm. He had just 
begun an important wage movementi had dosed voluminous 
correspondence, and had gone to liis little cottage retreat 
among the Lake Michigan sand dunes for the evening, when 
the fatal attack came* There surrounded by his family, with 
the marks of the day's duties still about him, he embraced rlie 
ultimate inj^tcry. The greater part of his life liad been spent 
in and for the International Brotherijood of Electrical 
Workers* He became a member shortly after the formation 
of the organisation. Born in Chicago, he spent his life there, 
in co-operation with his fellows* He was prominent in the 
public life of the city, having held public office with honor 
and distinction. He brought passion for detail and imagina- 
tive vision to whatever task he undertook* He was a fervid 
devotee of education, and contributed much in enthusiasm and 
diligence that vocational education for electrical apprentices 
has been brought to such a level of excellence in Chicago. 
He knew what the word team-play meant* He was respected 
by the scores of officials on both the side of labor and of man- 
agement, on the great railroad systems of the country. Ho 
had crossed to Europe as a representative of the American 
labor movement. He w-as beloved of thousands of electrical 
wmrkcrs for his gift of comradeship. Those who have attended 
national conventions know that he loved to make delegates 
feel at home, how he planned for their comfort and enter- 
tainment, as a member of the Chicago committee on enter- 
tainment* He will b^ missed for his brilliant handling tif 
railroad cases, for his passion for unionism and union educa- 
tion, for his companionship, for himself* The Brotherhood 
has lost a great and goc»d sen-ant. 


The "7'hc racketeer is a gang leader who creates 

Racketeer a blackmail or^nizatioii under the name of 
a union or association/’ Thus the New York 
World defines a type that has recently broken into the front- 
page, It is well that the distinction be made, for enemies of 
bona fide labor organizations arc only too glad to capitalize 
a situation which attracts public disfavor to unions* By its 
very nature a labor union is social in its aims and purposes, 
A racketeer is anti-social, and there can be no partnersfilp 
betw^een racketeers and unionists. To pretend that there is 
is to miss the fundamental meaning of unionism. 


Tied Sometimes surprising comments upon mdustrial 

Industry affairs come from remote and unexpected places* 
Sometimes these statements are basically in agree- 
mem* Witfiouc accepting responsibility for cither of the fol- 
lowing, we note with intense interest, in the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, ihai Professor Schmalenbach, of Cologne, 
Germany, has startled world industrialists. Schmalenbach is 
an economic authority, practical and shrewd, who recently 
functioned ns chairman of the commission appointed to inves- 
tigate the Ruhr c<ml industry. 

Professor Schmalenbach declares that the age of free indus- 
try is passing* In its place will come "tied industry," a series 
of vertical trusts or combines, operating with the consent of 
the state, "1'he state will give to a limited number of con- 
cerns or combines the exclusive right to produce goods in each 
branch j it will thereby prev^ent competition; and it will pro- 
tect the consumer by an elaborate system of supervision/' 

He refers, says the Journal of Commerce, to the superces- 
sion of human labor by almost automatic machines, which arc 
enormousl}’ costly, and which, therefore, create heavy fixed 
interest burdens. The result is frantic attempts to prevent 
loss by forcing production. The time is coming when this 
w ill no longer avail. Competition will kill industr>\ The 
only remedy is to kill competition by substituting tied 
industry. ♦ • • 

While Professor Schiii.Tlenbach vv^as holding forth in this 
uise, some four tlunisand miles away in Cincinnati, F. P. 
Keiikel was uttering equally surprising things* According to 
the Cincinnati Post, Mr. Kcnkel told the Catholic Confer- 
ence on Industrial Problems that "ownership or partial owner- 
ship of indiistn’ by labor" must come; "this, or ruin, must be 
the choice of the American State.” 

“Capital and labor remain opposites,” Kcnkel said, “not 
through the fault of the men comprising these groups, but 
rather because of the fundamental fault of that system which 
has granted to capital the dominant influence over production 
and in fact over the entire field of political economy. Labor 
should be the chief factor. It should have precedence over 
capital/’ 

(Juer> ; How shall social control be exercised over industry? 

IJiis seems to be the major question of the generation. 


Robot "Step up, holies and gentlemen, and buy your beans 
Stores and bacon here.” The mechanical man is talking. 

at the threshold of an automatic department store. 
You enter* \*ou place a quarter in a slot and >our neatly 
wrapped package, i^cighirig a few ounces, of groceries is de- 
livered to you. “Thank you, sir,” purrs the puppet* 

This is no idle prediction of a brain-fagged journalist, it 
seems, but the minounccment of an industrial program of the 
firm of F. J. Lisman & Company, New York City, Accord- 
ing to the plan, Lisman is prepared to spend $25,000,000 in 
the formation of the Consolidated Merchandising Corporation, 
and the placing of a clmin of robot stores across the country. 
What this will ultimately mean to millions of tvhitc collar 
workers now serving as clerks is not an announced part of 
the program. Unionists will remember rliat robot stores can 
give no credit* 
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Flint Flint is not one of tlic major cities of the Uniteil 
States. Its ptjpulatioit is ahmt 135,000. Yet far a 
time it has hem one cjf the cities of tlic United States of major 
interest* Flint is the home of the Fisher Body Works, one 
of the siibsidiarirs of the (7meral Motors. General Motors 
is an anti-union corporation, ami yet the Flint Plant of the 
Fisher Body Corporation recently experienced a strike — 
(juietly hushed up — that b rough t iiatiortal repercussions. Wliat 
will this strike mean to national politics? political reporters 
begin to ask. American Federation of Labtn organi/.ers are 
in Flint, 'i'hey know that territory intimately. Hiey know 
the cold, selfish, employment policies of General Motors* 
41iey kntnv that despite these, tliey were able to organize 4,000 
employees of General Motors at Oshavva, Canada, and they 
believe the episode at Flint marks t!ie beginning of a break 
in the sotiti ranks of the iinorganii'.cd General Motors in the 
United States* 


Breakers Popular intercut in imemployment appears tfi 

Ahead have subsided* T he intense flam of last winter 

reaching into spring has been swallowed up in 
the heavier stpialb of popular excitement: Olympic contests, 
Tilden’s suspension, Al*s ilonkey, Herb^s fish, Gene's figh^ 
and till* NHl more or less unimportant momentia of the day* 

Now it is our position that unemployment is the most im- 
portant tiuesiion — ^thc central problem — of our common Ui- 
dety. 1 1 is not an ephemeral issue. It is not a political issue. 
It is a Ecst—thc add test — of an industnal civilization. An 
industrial civilization that is not prepared to find work for 
those who want work is doomed. 

l^ahors relation to this problem is clear but narrow. So 
long as labor is not allowed to take part in management, 
labor can not assume responsibiUty for idle men* All that 
labor can do is to disclaim* expostulate, entreat, ami point 
the way to improvement* I. aborts duty adheres in sleepless 
agitation. Those responsihle fur unemployment must not he 
allowed to forget. 'J'hat those who are comfortahle, that 
those who eat three meals a day with no great gusto* and 
those who are bored witli life, iio not readily realize the agony 
attendem upon compulsory idleness, is a commonplace. 1 hat 
management, intent on protecting profits, too often takes the 
position that unemployment is inevitable, is well-known. 
These two attitudes of mind compose two of the major obsta- 
clrs to solution of this problem. 

Labor also is inclined to be lulletl into quiescence as soon 
as business picks up. We appear to be in just such a period 
of temporary prosperity, Tlic Lh S* Department of Labor 
reports a good June, and a fair summer and fall in prospect. 
But the Annalist* the financial weekly, in its second quarterly 
review* is not sanguine, 4'his journal of economic skepticism 
declares : 

“For a true perception of what is taking place it is ncci^- 
sary to clear rite mind of the familiar ccemomist's dictum that 
genera! overproduction is impossible 'because there is no limit 
to 1 1 II man w*ants.' Neitlicr this conclusion, nor the assumed 
basis for it is valid in this present economic world, h is not 
true that everyone wants unlimited quantities of anything — 
with the exception of money and leisure. And even if every- 
one did* the boimds of economically possthle production are set 


by the economic swapping power of the individual whose 
'wants* can never be satisfied. The advance of machine pro- 
duction and the marmgeineni thereof arc steadily reducing 
IV hat the great mass of individual workers liavc to give in 
an economic swap of service for goods. 

“For American industry as a whole, the sat u rat urn point 
is evidently not near. Bur there is little room for serious 
debate that the productive equipment of the countn% and of 
the world, is in some directions already in excess of the eco- 
nomic swapping power of consumers. 7Te period of read* 
justment to this fact has for some industries already arrived. 
It will arnVe for all." 


Government Ninety professional political scientists met 
By Bloca in St* Louis in July and helil a clinic on 

American politics. The verdict was:’ the 
patient will die, that is, the traditional two-party system wnll 
pass aw ay, and from its ashes will arise a government by blocs, 
"Issues do not separate the tw*o parties vertically," it Wiis 
declared* *'They brc,ik each parry horizontally into blocs 
based on economic interest and social at! vantage." 7 'be po- 
litical scientists sec a farm bloc, a labor bloc, a wet bloc, a 
dry bloc, a big business bloc, already operating. I'liey believe 
tfiat llie present campaign will swiftly mark further disititc- 
gration of the two old parties* 

As for IIS we do m>t doubt that more honest and more 
c ffrctive politics will result from frank recognition of economic 
division. 


Set-Back Superficial observers see only riefear in tlie 

Not Defeat acceptance by the miners of a wage below 

the so-rallcd Jacksonville scale. 71ie miners 
arc not defeated, least of all hy the coal operators. 7" hey 
were face to face with a set of conditions which they could 
no longer control, Madiinc production had given tiie oper- 
ators a tremendous advantage in the contest, and the federal 
government has moved loo cumbersomcly to balance the un- 
equal conflict. But the miner's objectives have not been lost* 
thinigh umvon* i'lie miners were striving to stabilize the 
industry through a national agreement. They took a stand 
for the rliminarion of non-profit able mines, and the reduction 
of waste and overhead. They sought to heal a sick industry* 
,md they have been prevented, WHiat their reluctant accep- 
tance of negotiations on a local basis means is the return of 
cut-throat competition in an industr>^ ill-prepared to stand it* 
It means the exaltation of a rohber-harem policy and psy- 
c[ioiog)s on riie part of the operators* and can lead inevitably 
only to one thing: An enforced reform set up by Congress. 
Coal is a public utility and can not be supplied economically 
and continuously under the new conditions. The miners have 
sulTereil a set-back* but when the reform is instituted, again 
flic union will be at the ceaier of the scheme. 


I'ormer Governor Allen of Kansas has been appointed 
director of publicity by the National Republican Campaign 
( 'timmittee. His record as governor did not endear him to 
labor. He manifested the bitterest and most irrational opposi- 
fion to unions, and proud fully b(»astcd that he was the father 
of the intolerabic industrial court. 
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WOMAN’S WORK 



Women in Industry 


As They Seem lo Miss Mary Anderson, Chief of the Federal Women's 

Bureau 


A COOL* quiet room in the midst ol 
Washington's heat and bustle; fl.nd a 
coolj quiet, rather motheriy looking 
woman whose Urm honds guide the destiny 
of miHions of women in American indystries, 
and who is, moreover* not to busy to talk 
lihout their problems. That is Miss Mary 
Anderson* chief of the Federal Woman's Bu-^ 
reau* a part of the U, S. Department of 
Labor. 

Women ^vorkers — and the machines. Allies 
end enemies. The machines brought women 
into industry. Miss Anderson declares* for 
machine processes offered work not too heavy 
for woman's strength, nor too skilled 
for her to learn without a long ap- 
prenticeship. The machinea brought 
vvoman into industry because she was 
"'cheap labor/' displacing men w'orkers* 
lowering wage scales. Now the ma- 
chine is beginning to put women out 
of industrj* because automatic machine 
production is still cheaper. 

"I do not think there are many more 
w-omen in industry now than there 
were in 1920*" Mias Anderaon aaid. 

"'We have not the figures on it* but 
since the war they have had to fight 
to keep their jobs. Automatic machin- 
ery makes work easier, It takes the 
hard labor out of work* it means 
women replace men wherever it is 
profitable, but in the end it takes the 
women's jobs, too. 

"The women now happen to be the 
exploited class. Formerly the immi- 
grants furnished the labor supply for 
exploitation- But women have two 
burdens — for in addition to being the 
exploited class, they also are women, 
with ail the disadvantages that im* 
pMes. The married woman worker 
suffers most." 

DonU Work For Fun 

Miss Anderson is impatient with 
ihoHo who say the married woman goes 
into industry for the fun of it* for pin 
money* or to dodge home responsibil- 
ities. The facts show that sheer neces- 
sity drives her into employment* her wages, 
pitifully small* are absolutely needed to 
keep the family* and Instead of dodging 
home cares, she, who cannot afford to hire 
someone to do them for her, must carry them 
on as best she can when the long hours at 
the factory or mill are over. 

"The vast majority of women workers are 
in the very low pay jobs,” Mi«s Anderson 
said. “Where women have been in the 
trades a long time* in trades where skill is 
necessary, and where organiration is strong, 
they have a chance to earn a good living* but 
most of them are in the blind alley trades, 
where a new hand can learn the process in a 
day or bo and there is no skiil, no organiza- 
tion* no future for the woman w'orker. Yes* 
I agree that there ought Lo be a chance for 
collective bargaining in trades like these. 
But is there ? 

"Company unions? Well, the eifcct of 
these, to eay the least* is doubtful. If the 


employer Is the kind who w'ants to treat his 
employees fairly, perhaps the company union 
may be useful* but if he isn’t, only a strong* 
independent organization that can strike if 
necessary* will reach him. 

"The value of trade union memhersbip to 
women vcorkers ia very great. For w^herever 
ivomen are organized* wages arc much higher, 
hours are shorter, conditions and standards 
of empldyment are better in marked degree. 
And there is a tremendous mcnia] effect on a 
girl when she does not have to feel that she 
is nil alone in the city* in the factory — the 
great reassurance in being together with 


others, working for their common interest, 
"While a young girl entering a trade is 
more apt to leave it than a young man, she 
should have the same chance to join the 
union that he has. For the sake of their 
own strength* the unions should moke special 
efforts to organize the girls* and the mar- 
ried women as well. They are hard to or- 
ganize — of course," Miss Andoraori ad- 
mitted. “The married woman especially 
has such a big burden she scarcely has time 
to aquecKc in another inlerest— but if she 
can be shown that it is to her advantage to 
Join, she will make a very valuable member. 

*T)ld you know that women make the best 
strikers? Well, they do, and I think it ia 
because they drexid strikes, and won’t go 
into them until they are thoroughly con- 
vinced that a strike is the only way out — - 
hut when they do go in* they won't quit, 
they will fight it out till the emL" 

The most pressing problem in industry to- 
day. not only for Uie women workers but 


for all workers* is unemployment caused by 
the niachinufl. Government work, while it 
will aid temporarily and take up some of 
the surplus of work-needy men, is only » 
palliative, not a cure, Miss Anderson be- 
lieves, for automatic machinery creates a 
permanent unemployment- We are in a 
serious situation, and the immediate need, 
she says, is briefly* this: 

Take all children out of employment. 

Cease night work. 

Shorten hours until the' surplus workers 
can be absorbed. 

“-A.nd so far as I can see," .Miss Anderson 
said, "the only agency that can solve 
the problem of unemployment is the 
trades union — and if they can do It, 
it will take all the power they possesB- 
New industries can't be created to 
provide jobs for the jobless unless a 
much bigger purchasing power is 
created to buy their products. We are 
not doing that when we are permit- 
ting wealth to be concentrated in the 
hands of the fexv. We must have 
better wages and a much better dis- 
tribution of wages than formerly, 
“And this affects the women work- 
ers because they are so low paid. If 
the wage scale could be raised all 
around so that the married man 
would have a family wage* married 
women would not have to compete in 
the hard grind of industry. 1 don’t 
say that every woman would quit her 
job at once* for there are some few 
professional women who enjoy their 
work, and make a good living from 
it. And I thoroughly sympathize with 
the young married women who keep 
on with their well-paid job in ofTicc 
or store so they can save money to 
establish a home. But those in In- 
dustry generally would not be work- 
ing if they could help it Some family 
crisis made it necessary — the husband 
or child ill — *r a death came — or the 
husband was out of work and tho wife 
was able to find a job. And that's 
another thing that keeps women working, 
the uncertainty of employment* the fear 
that the husband might lose his Job and 
leave the family destitute. 

"In order to take care of the children the 
mother will work nights while the husband 
works days. Then during the day the poor, 
tired woman will take care of the children 
and do the housework. Instead of a nice* 
convenient apartment with labor saving de- 
vices they may have the cheapest kind of a 
place to live in, often with no modern con- 
veniences and don’t Jet anyone tell you they 
don't have two full time jobs. No one would 
take on a burden like that for fun or for 
pin money. 

“What wc must have is a higher standard 
of living and a share in it for everybody." 


And now the National Manufacturers’ 
Association puts forth its "code for women 
ill industry," and although this rGactlonary 
organization will try to make the public 
(t'untliiiM'ii fin psige H-lTj) 



MIS?? MAUY AND!51t90N 

IMrector of the Woinari'a Bureau, at her desk tn the r. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington* Ih C. 
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Rotary Brush of Light Paints Pictures Afar 

By PROFESSOR C M, JANSKY, Electrkui Engimcr, Vmvcrsiiy o/ H^'ijconsin 


JN the pmefiHintr iirlidi? were ileseribcil the 
I general principles of iinpreBBinj? vnryintr 
lig'ht intennitici on an electro- muK- 
nctic wfn?e. The photoelectric cell in the 
nffcnt or iiu'nnB by which this Is nceompltsbed. 
It remains yet to explain more in detail how 
the vnr>’ini£ intcnslUes of light can be im- 
pressed on the photoelectric celL It is ob- 
vioiss that if th? whole picture, or lantern 
slide used fur illustnuion in the preceding 
article, be interposed between the light source 
and the cell, the result will be merely one im- 
pulse and not a leriei of impulses which are 
essential for picture transmission. If the 
whole picture were interposod, the photoelec- 
tric current w'ould he equivalent to the aver- 
age illumination and so long as the picture 
did not change, the resulting current would be 
of constant intenaityt The process or method 
to be used in the production of fluctuating 
currents are In principle the same for the 
transmission of pictures as for television, 
but as the physiological properties of the 
eye do not enter in picture tTansmlfsion the 
processes of tranamission and reception are 
much simpler than for television, hence 
radio transmiision of pictures will be ex-^ 
plained first. 

The picture to be transmitted Is made 
translucent, much the same as I he ordinary 
film negative. It Is then wrapped on a ginsa 
cylinder W'hich is rotated by a synch ronoita 
motor. A beam of light is focused on the 
film by a system of lenses and the light 
passing through the idcture enters n photo- 
electric cell. The arrangement of these ele- 
ments is shown in Fig. 1, where L is the 
lamp; D is a condensing lens^ A is a dia- 
phragm; S is a projection lens: G Is the 
rotating cylinder on which the photograph U 
mounted; and P is the photoelectric cell. As 
the cylinder is rototed it is moved endwise 
by a screw. The point Of light incident on 
the translucent photograph describes a spiral 
or thread of the aame pitch as that of the 
lead screw-* 

It is obvious that the intensity of light in- 
cident on the photoelectric cell will vary as 
the light and dark parts of the film pass 
across the pencil. The fluctuating light will 
cause a fluctuating current in the photoelec- 
tric cell which, ivhen amplified, is then used 
to modulate the carrier electromagnetic wave 
explained in the June issue of the Journal, 

ricturix Made by One Stroke 

This process of scanning the picture !i 
analogous to the making of a picture by one 
continuous stroke of the pen. Some years 
ago there wai on the market a pen picture 
of William McKinley. The pen artist 
began with the tip of the nose and by a 
spiral and continuous movement produced a 
very good likeness of the ProBident, The 
features were delineated by heavy and light 
lines. Perhaps some of the readers remem- 
ber seeing such n picture. The pen of course 
takes the place of the pencil of light and the 
heavy and light ink lines correspond to the 
more intense and less intense pencil nf light 
ns it puses through the translucent photo- 
graph. 

At the receiving end the picture Is re- 
produced by a pencil of light whose varia- 
tions in Inlenifty are exact counterparts of 
those fit the sending end. 

The modulated electromagnetic waves are 
received in exactly the same manner ai thopo 
which are translated into music by the dia- 
phragm of the loud speaker. The translating 
equipment is again different. In a broad* 
coating station the sound waves produce 


fluctunting electric currents which nt the 
receiving station, after being amplified, re- 
produce the sound through the agency of the 
diaphragm of the loud speaker. 

Likewise in picture transmisBlon varying 
light inicnsiticB, through the agency of the 
photoelectric cell, produce %’urying electric 
currents which nt the rereiving end are 
translnted into varying light intensities. 

The apparaiutf at the receiving end is 
Bimpler than at the transmitting end. It 



riGL'RE 1 



con&iats of n rndio receiver, a rectffler, a 
neon gn.*i lamp, a revolving cylinder housed 
in a light tight box, and a synchronous motor 
geared to the cylinder. The essential and in- 
dispensable element of this apparatus is the 
neon tube lamp, same in principle but differ- 
ent in form as the many neon lulu? lamps now 
used in advertising where the name or word 
is formed by n gloss tube emitting a pink 
or reddish light. The tamp consists of a 
glass tube into the ends of which are scaled 
two terminals to which a Bourcc of voltage 
is connoctf^l. This voltage sends a small 
electric current through the tube between the 
clcctrodeR itnil this current produces the 
familiar reddish light. The chanicteriniic of 
the noon lamp that makes It an essential ele- 
ment of picture tmnsmission Is its aensi* 
ttveness to voltage variotions. The slightest 
variation of voltage across the terminals is 
immediately followed by a change in the in- 
tensity of light. The lamp U mounted in 
front of the lens which focusses Its light on 
the sensitieed film mounted on the cylinder in 
the camera. The signat or electromagnetic 
w'aves actuate the radio receiver. They are 
then carried to a transformer, rectifier and 
amplifier, and then to the neon lamp. Every 
fluctuation or change in the electromagnetic 
wave actuating the receiving set is accom- 
panied by a change in the light emitted by 
the neon lump anti incident on the sensitized 



Fforui: 2 — .TiMMtRLs FArii: 8rjivm-:n 

Left : The Original Fliorn. lUghi : The 

Hndfu Photo- 


ftlm. As the cylinder rotates the fluctuating 
pencil of light traces a screw or helical path 
on the sensitised film. As the chemical ac- 
tion of light varies with iu intansity, it is 
obvious that the fluctuating i>eneil will 
produce more and less intense chemical ac- 
tion, When the film Is developed the dark 
and light portions of the tine traced by the 
pencil of light produce the picture in much 
the same monner as the penman mentioned 


ubove. A picture trnnmnilted by radio in 
shown in Fig, 2. This Is taken from the 
General Electric News. 

Swiftly Tranamittcd 

The fact that the cyliodcr at the receiving 
italion must rotate in exact synehronrsm 
with the cylinder at the sending station b al- 
moat obvious* If It did not, the light and 
dark lines to form the nose, for example. 
W'ould not be in proper Juxtaposition and the 
developed picture would show a distorted 
nose. 

The process of transmitting pictures by 
nut in hiiH henn improved to such an extent 
that a picture 4*^4 by H inches can be irans- 
niJttcd In one and one-half minutes. 

The practical posaibilllloM of this new de- 
velopment of electron physics are, like for 
nioftt new^ developments, still unknown, A few 
olivious ones may, however, be mentioned. 
The detection of criminals will be greatly 
facilitated by an almoiit instantaneous dis* 
tribulion of the likenesaea and finger prints 
of the criminals in place of verbal descrip- 
tions. Me^isages may bo typewritten and 
then transmitted ns a picture. Such a means 
of communication will certainly compete 
with, and may even displace the transoceanic 
cnhle. The facsimile transmission of docu- 
ments, autographed letlers, legal papers, 
signatures, etc,, are all made possible. A 
very large field for radio-transmission of 
pictures is of course tbo press. Distant 
scenes and events may be quickly presented 
to the readers. What else time has in store 
remnint for time to reveal. Television, or 
seeing around the earth, will be the subject 
of the next artide. 


Successful Men Have Larger 
Families 

The threat of “race suicide” so often 
voiced by experts in eugenics, is weakened 
by statistical studies reported by the dis- 
tinguished American biologist, Dr, Freder* 
ick Adams Woods, in a recent comtnutiica- 
tion to the New York scientific review, 
Science, Among the mem bars of what might 
be called modern aristocracies there oxists, 
Dr. Woods finds, precisely the opposite 
biologic tendency; a tendency to conserve 
rather than to dccreaBo the Ituman strains 
of greatest ability and success, tt ia some- 
times urged by advocates of eugenic laws 
that the best classes of the community tend 
to have fewest children, so that they may 
bo swamped in a few generations by the 
more numerous offspring of classes of lower 
ahillty and less success. This may be true 
when Ihe intellectual dasiea as a whole are 
compared with the cntlro mass of the popu- 
lation, Dr, Woods findSf however, that 
among Harvard graduates and among per- 
sons in the English nobility, these classes 
hoifig taken merely as available “samples” 
of persons of more than average position 
and opportunity, those Individuals who have 
more than average auecess to their credit 
also tend to have more than the average 
number of children rather than less than 
the average number. Exceptional ability 
among these classes tends, therefore, to be 
increased by heredity rather than to die out. 


“Some industrieo are bo over-developed that 
six months' production suffices for a year's 
supply.” 

Secret AJ tY op Labor Jaheb J, Davib, 
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THE WORKER’S DREAM 



j .SiMi li T ' 

f 


IJR 


P t.. ;.t 

ele:c.: 


THE BOS5 GAVE ME 
MY TWO WEEKS PAY 
TO DAY, I START NEXT 
MONDAY the J 

'^-^ourteenth. y 


WHEW DO You ^ 

HAVE Your vacation. 
^ Slim ? 
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RADIO 


WHAT MAY WE EXPECT OF TELEVISION? 


By AUSTIN C, LESCAHBOURA, 
Member 1. R. E,, Member A. I. E K 

T elevision, the latest child of science, 
ip a subject of much discussion these 
days. There is a veritable flood of loose 
talk re^ardin^ television. Columns utmn 
columns of loose i^rilinp nre nppearinn on 
the subjects Special publications are dedU 
caU*d to television, Rndlo manufacturerp arc 
offering television parts and kits— ^wllh com* 
picte outrits Just around the corner. Cer- 
tain silvery lonirued gentlemen are soon to 
employ television oa the figurative crowbar 
in prying hard-earned Havings from inex- 
perienced and gullible Investors, Hadio dent- 
ers are featuring what purports to be tele- 
vlNion to gaping crowds. In short, the day 
of television has arrived, 

Whnt is it all about? Well, no one knows 
for certain. One guess is as good its the 
next. Television in all probability will de- 
velop as did broadcasting— from an experi- 
ment to an industry and public institution — 
if given time and proper sapport. Then 
again, foolish handling may hill it in the 
infancy stage. Nevertheteos, let up pit down 
at this time and analyze this television sub- 
ject so that we may know, as electricians, 
how to discuss it intelligently when eatled 
upon for an opinion. 

First of all, let ua get this fact straight: 
television, as It is now being done, Is nothing 
new. The principles go back several decades. 
However, it hns remained for the precisa 
technique of modern radio to make the old 
television idea at I on at workable. Sensitive 
photooloctric cells or electric eyes, remark- 
able amplifiers or electrical microscopes, 
and neon glow lanips which react to the 
slightest current variation in terms of 
luminosity — these factors are quite new and 
provide the necessary precision tools for the 
televipion worker. 

Despite these precision tools, how- 
ever, television teehnique ts really 
quite crude. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether we shall ever get very far 
In our present basic system, and ex- 
perts are generally agreed that we 
shall have to stumblo across something 
entirely different. Even so, the same 
thing might have been said about the 
radio telephone In its laboratory days. 

The basis for the preaent radio tele- 
vision system is the point-by-point 
analysis of the subject, assigning a 
relative light value to each point, 
transmitting those light values to the 
distant receiver, and reproducing those 
various light values in the proper or- 
der and position so as to produce a 
pattern that provides an approxima- 
tion of the original subject. 

At the transmitting end, we have 
flrat of all a powerful source of light. 

In front of which is a revolving, 
slotted disk or scanning disk, serving 
to throw & yarrow beam of light on 
the subject* The scanning disk ts so 
arranged ibsi It sweeps a beam of light 
■erosa the subject, line by line, tn a 
fraction of a second. Meanwhile, fac- 
ing the subject. Is a battery of sen- 


sitive photoelectric' cells, ready to respond 
to any light which reaches them. The 
only light is that rvflecteil hy the subject 
as the result of the sweeping beam, since 
the subject is in a darkened room. Hence 
the pHotoetcctric cells receive a light value 
for each point explored, and accordingly 
mcHiulate the outgoing radio wave. 

Recently u simple change in the arrange- 
ments has permitted of handling subjects in 
broad daylight. In this cose the subject Is 
uniformly illuminated, so that we cannot em- 
ploy the exploring light beam and the re- 
flected light Idea, Instead, we depend on the 
scanning disk to give us the point to point 
examination of the subject by the photoelec- 
tric cell placed behind the scanning disk and 
optical system. In this manner the photo- 
electric celt receives u light value for each 
portion of the subject. 

The receiving enil fa just the reverse pro- 
cess, We have a Hource of light, such os the 
neon glow tube, the luminosity of which is 
accurately controlled by the modulation of 
the incoming signal. In fact, the neon tube, 
connected to the output of the usual power 
ampliiler in place of the loud-speaker, gives 
us a risiiof Instead of an oral interpretation 
of the signal. The neon tube is giving us the 
point by point analysts of the subject at the 
distant transmitling studio. All that re- 
main s is to arrange these various luminous 
values in some sort of pattern corresponding 
with that at the iransmitling studio, and this 
is done by means of a scanning disk which 
"positiona" the varying light from the neon 
lamp into n detlnlte order on the screen, 
weaving an approximn! ion of the original 
subject. 

It takes an age to tell this story. In com- 
parison with the actual operation. In fact, 
televieion takes place In a fraction of second. 
The entire Image must be painted with light 


in less than I 16th second. The image, of 
course, is an optical illusion. If we could 
tec rapidly enough, at any given instant wo 
would have but a single point of light on the 
screen before us. However, due to penis- 
(once of vision, the eye retains all the dots 
thrown on the screen in the last sixteenth of 
a second, $o that the disconnected dots ap- 
pear as a complete pattern . The moving 
picture effect Is due to a constant flood of 
new dots os the earlior ones ore fading out 
of sight. 

One problem is to provide the proper re- 
lationship between the transmitting and the 
receiving scanning disks, for otherwise our 
image has the same grotesque appearance as 
those trick mirrors at the amusement park. 
This la done by means of a delicate speed 
control of the motor at the receiving end, 
together with a short-circuiting button for 
the resistance in circuity causing a momen- 
tary spurt of the motor speed. This ia the 
crude synchronizing means usually employed. 
It takes about the lame sort of skill to keep 
the television image tn step as it docs lo 
itiser an automobile down the center of the 
road. 

Our television image ia not unlike the pat- 
tern of dots of the usual halftone engraving, 
except that it is of a far cruder order than 
even the newspaper half-tone. The latter 
usually has 65 rows of dots to the linear 
inch, ond is therefore called » 66-line screen. 
There are 4,2lf5 dots to the square Inch. 
Everyone la familinr with the very modest 
amount of detail obtainable with such n 
screen. 

In present-day televlaian* in order to pre- 
sent a cruder image of say 60-line texture, 
or 2,500 dots to the square inch, wo roust 
transmit 2,506 dot elements in one-sixteenth 
of a second, or at the rate of 40,000 dot ele- 
ments per second! Our experiments so far 
lead us to believe that with single 
side band transmission i* is necei^iary 
that the kilocycle frequency band be 
at least one- half times the number 
of dot elements per second. A 60-fine 
image means a 20-kilocycIe band. A 
lOO-llne image means an SO-kilocycIo 
band. 

If we refer back to our newspaper 
half-tone, we note that an image ibroo 
by five inches is about as small ns we 
cun possibly use for tho general run 
of scenes. It would be a mighty small 
window to look out upon the world. 
Yet such dimensions call for an Image 
150 tines high and 260 lines wide, in 
the case of the 50-line texture, or 97,- 
500 dot elements to be transmitted in 
one-sixteenth of a secondt 

Wo have accepted the 100-Une Image 
as the mliiimum for even a bluff at 
rommerctal television. That means a 
picture nhout 1^ by 1 Ai inches 
square, with fair texture. 

But where arc we to get an RO-kilo- 
cyele band? The Federal Radio Com- 
mission is hard pressed trying to find 
room for broadcasters who require 
only a 10- kilocycle band. Many broad- 
casters are being thrown olT the 

M'liiif liiui‘il ni) |ini;e 44411 
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Vermunl iti&rkiunith Iiivr tiled FI rut Elertric 

Cmr 

Man'* first transpartatinn vehicle wa* 
probably the afad, drawa by hand and taler 
hitched to some kind of beait of bunlen« 
The invention of the wheel ia said to have 
been the neatest benefit to mankind of any 
invention^ By the use of the wheel, ve- 
hidea have gradunUy been developed. 

The first real step away from aninml* 
drawn vehicles is said to have been made 
in 16&8 when Captain Savory, an EnijUsh- 
mnii, invented the steam enifimi. No jireat 
advance was made nnlU James Watt In* 
venfotl a more porfeet machine in 

The flmt locomotive is believed to have 
been built by Robert Previcbeck, in Eng- 
land, in ISOL The firat steam locomotive in 
Amerka was operated in 1821^, but wa* built 
in Enulaad, The first American kicoTuottve 
was built by I’eter Cooper, in Baltimore, in 
18.10. and the marvelous steam enjtines of 
today nre developments from Ibeae early 
oneii 

TJse first street car Unn anywhere is be- 
lieved to have been the Tliirtl Avemic Line 
in New York, which began operation In 
1881, ystnp; horses as motive pnwer, Later, 
Steam eriglnes were used, comprenscd air 
WHS experimented with, and elforts were 
made to perfect a gas-propeilet], hydraulic 
sliding car. A pneumatic railway for 
underground use was tried in London. 
Cable railways were used In many cities- 

In 1824 Peter Barlow, an Englishman, dis- 
covered the principle of the electric motor, 
hut the first application for electric rail- 
ways came from Thomas Davenport, a Ver- 
mont blacksmith, who is reported to iinve 
operott'fJ a toy motor on a small rallwoy in 
1H24. 

Progress along those lines Cfintlnuod for 
25 years when a Frenchman nameil tirainme 
was credited with a practical commercial 
continuous dynamo. 

The first eieclrte line was opened in Hor- 
tin in IftSL This line was one mile and a 
half long and is belkved to be the first 
commercial electric railway. 

In the Unilcd Staiea* work on an eloclric 
road wa* commenced in Baltimore in 
Cleveland and Kansas City ftlso had elec- 
tric lines about this time, but tho first 
complete and successful electric street rail* 
wny in the United Stale* Is creiNted to 
HkhmnntL Va., in 1888. 

Tudiiy electric street railways in the 
United States carry approximately 10,0110,- 
000,000 passengers annually, and represent 
an invostment In the vicinity of aia billion 
dollars. 

.^lan and Power Today and Veaterday 

In 1800 one man produced about half a 
ton of coal; today he prmlucea about four 
tons and the mnehinery is developed to 
increase this to twelve Uin*. This compnrf- 
son was made by Arthur Huntington of the 
Iowa State Board of Education and was 
quoted by F, R. Low in a recent issue of 
^^Power." 

During the same period tho following in- 
crease in output per worker has taken 
place: From lOO square feet of lumber to 
710 square feeU From 500 pounds of Iron 
to 5,0tHl pounds. From one-fourth pair of 
shoe* to to pairs. From 20 square feet of 
paper to 2O,I>0O square feet- From 65 square 
feet of glass to 3,000 square feet. An ex- 


pert nail maker used to make 6 pounds of 
nails in 12 hours. The output in the nail 
industry today it 500 pounds per day of 
eight hours. 

Of course this gain is not all net. Human 
tabor is necessary to make the machines 
that are used up in the generation, trans- 
mission and application of this power. 

Fieri H city Does the Work of 350,000,000 
Men in the United Slates 

At the end of 1020 the instalied generator 
capacity of elociric light and power plants 
in the tlnited State* was in excess of 25,- 
000,000 electrical horsepower, and as an 
electrical horsepower Is equivalent to the 
work of about fourteen able-bodied men, 
this capacity represents the work of about 
350,000,000 men with the added advantage 
that while the generators can work contin- 
uously for twenty-four hours each day, an 
abie-bodied man quits at the end of eight 
hours. 

These rompanie* serve approximately 
18*000,000 domestic customers. One out of 
every four of the inhabitants of cities and 
towns in New England is a customer of an 
electric light and power company. 

kuhber Insulation lo Reduce Noise on 
Street Railways 

Rubber Is being used by the Market 
Street Railway of San Francisco to reduce 
noise and vibration In street eara. Pure 
rubber pads, five-eighths of an inch thick* 
arc used to insulate the car bodies from 
the trucks, thereby preventing the trans- 
mission of gear ami other noises to the 
ear body itself. This idea is following out 
one used by automobile engineers for sev- 
eral years, in using pure rubber pads to 
insulate the engine from the frame of a 
motor car. 

New cars will he equipped with this de- 
vice when built, and old cars will be fitted 
up at the rate of about eight per week. 

The adoption of this scheme has followed 
many weeks of experiments and tests show 
an appreciable reduction in noise. 

Electric Pump Raisea Water 3,250 Feet 

Electricity ha?i been successfully employed 
in pumping out a deep gold mine in South 
Africa. An accident to the old pumping 
equipment flooded the mine to such an ex- 
tent that it could not be ^Mewatered*’ with 
the equipment previously used, causing the 
abandonment of the lower tevels. When 
the rising water threatened the upper 
levels. It was decided to attempt to pump 
the mine out by means of huge electric- 
driven pumps. A multi-stage centrifugal 
pump, direct-connected to a 2:,000 horse- 
power motor, was installed more than 3,000 
feet below ground, and for 23 months the 
equipment operated continuously, pumping 
water to the surface at the rate of 75,000 
gallons an hour* 

As the water lowered, two addititmal pump- 
ing unit* were mounted on a sled, each 
driven by a 450 horsepower motor with a 
capacity of 100,000 gallons an hour against 
a SOO-foot head. The sled was lowered an 
the water receded until it had reached the 
500-feot limit of it* pumping abnity, when 
another pump was sent down to carry the 
water up to that point* By ibis means the 
tower levels of the mine, more than one 


mile below the surface, w.^re luccessfutly 
”de wale red." 

It is believed that this constitutes a rec- 
ord head against wh'ch the pumps were 
obliged to work. 

Elerlricfty la Safe Where These Simple 
Hu lea Are Observed 

Common sense Is ail that anyuno need use 
in order to keep electricity in its place In 
the homo — ^Ihi* aafest, mo*t faithful and de- 
pendable of servants. Hero are 10 simple 
rulci that constitute common sensei 

I* If a fuse— the electrical safety valv^^ 
blow* out, you arc over-loading your wiring 
system or using defective appliance. The 
trouble is not corrected, by screwing in n 
larger fuse. Fuse* of 10 ampere capacity 
are ordinarily large enough for house cir- 
cuits. 

2. Do not try to install additional wiring 
In your home unless you are an electrician. 
Your best insurance against fire Is good wir- 
ing, properly installed. 

3, Wires nmni never be tackeil to wails or 
hAHt-bonrds or hung on nails. If the Insula- 
tion wear* through thero in trouble. 

4. Use porceJain, not metal, sockets In 
bathroom* and In basements so that if a 
person standing in water or on a damp floor 
touche* one, there is no possibility of shock 
from a defective device. 

5, Do not handle electrical appliances 
when any part of the body is touching water 
piping or other plumbing. 

fi. Never set electric irons on combustible 
material. Always use the metnl stand or rest 
that is provided. 

7, Lamps in clolhcs closets should never be 
left burning when the door is closnil. Use 
an mitomatic doorswitch. 

8. Never use irons or toaster* to warm 
beds in winter. Heating pads are made for 
the purpose and are absolutely safe. 

0. Hava all appliance cord* repaired or 
replaced when they become worn. You can- 
not depend on defective cord*. 

10. If the standard length cords on lamps, 
heater* and other portable appliances are not 
long enough, do not clutter up your roonis 
with extension cords. If they are laid under 
rugjt they *oon cause worn streak* to appear 
in the nnp thus quickly ruining the rugs. 
Laying them out whore they can be Hecn ia 
sttfor but troyblosome, Whiit you need 1* 
more wall or briscboard outlet*. 

Tight Skirt* Changed Sly km in Street Cars 

Electric street cars of years ago, with 
their high stops, were so built to provide 
the ncccBsary clearance for the motors, 
located under the floor*, to avoid ntreel 
obstructions. 

In 1012 an igiUlion was started against 
the height of electric street car steps, the 
real cause being the vogue of tight skirts 
worn by the women of that time. The de- 
mand resulted In the development of a 
motor occupying much less verticular 
heigh I which enabled the street car builders 
to diminish the sixe of cur wheels and to 
materially lowtsr the height of the plat- 
form above the street. Since that time ths 
trend has been to lower and lower bodies 
needing only one or two low ateps for 
access. 

Recent developments in truck design 
have enabled atroet car builder* to still 
further reduce the height of car bodies. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE HINTS 


The followini* general rale« mil he foitnd 
practical 

Karrew belu over snmlt pulley? 15 feet 
between pulley centersip the loose side of the 
b«U having a sag of to 2 tnehes. 

Medium with belts on larger pulleys^ 2C 
to 26 feet between pulley centers, with a 
sag of 2^ inches to 4 inches. 

Main belts on larger pulleys 25 to 30 
feet between centers, with a sag of 4 to 6 
inches. 

If the distance is too long the belt will 
flap unsteadHy, resulting in unnecessary 
wear of the belt nnd the bearings; if too 
short, the severe tension required to pre- 
vent slipping will cause rapid wear of bear- 
ings and may cause them to overheat. 

The foregoing distances represent good 
safe practice for long life of belt and bear- 
ings. Shorter distances are frequently used 
but necessitate tighter belts, or the use of 
wider pulleys and belts, or larger pulleys 
and higher belt speeds. Very short belts 
can be made to work satisfactorily by the 
aid of idler pulleys which increase the arc 
of contact 

It ii not desirable that the slope of the 
belt direction he over 45 degrees from hori- 
Eontal; the belt should never run verticat 
if possible to avoid it since the advantage 
of sag to increase the arc of contact is 
lost 

Belts should be run with the least ten- 
sion required to prevent slipping or flap- 
ping, The slack side of the belt should 
have a gentle wavelike motion. A side 
movement of the belt on the pulley indl- 
cates poor pulley alignment or unequal 
stretching of the edges of the belt Belt 
joints should be as smooth as possible and 
a lapped joint should always trail, never 
lead over the pulley- Belts should be kept 
clean and dry; if any belt dressing is ap- 
plied let it be very sparingly. 

Care of Commutator and Brushes 

Carbon brushes should be properly cared 
for. The chief conalderations in caring for 
carbon brush machines is to keep brushes 
and commutator clean, brushes properly 
adjusted, and the contact surfaces of the 
brushes good. The last condition, once 
fulfilled, will usually take care of itself 
until the brushes are worn out, provided 
the other conditions are complied with. At 
intervals depending upon the service and 
location, the commutator contact surface 
and end should be thoroughly wiped with 
clean canvas that fi free from lint. A few 
drops 'of oil on the cloth or a piece of 
paraffine rubbed lightly across the commu- 
tator will give the lubrication necessary. 
Lubricant should be used very sparingly on 
a commutator, and no grease, oil, or dirt 
should be allowed to accumulate on the 
cammutator or brushes. 

The ideal appearance of a commutator is 
polished dark brown or chocolate color. 
Such a commutator needs no attention other 
than cleaning when necessary. If the sur- 
face has a raw copper color with gradual 
rougheniug U should be smoothed with 
sandpaper, or, if very rough, with a piece 
of sandstone; emery cloth or paper should 
not be used for this purpose. The sand- 
paper should be held against the commu- 
tator by means of a block having the same 
curvature as the commutator. The sand- 
stone likewise should be curved to fit the 
commutator. The brushes should be lifted 


from the commutator surf,ice when using 
sandpaper or stone and should not be 
placed in contact again until the commu- 
tator surface is thoroughly cleaned of alt 
gritty particles. 

Sparking 

If sparking does occur it is probably 
caused by some one or more of the follow- 
ing conditions, the remedy in each case 
being obvious or suggested; 

1. EKcessive overload. 

2. Improper brush holder atljustmcnt, 

3. Poor brush contacts - 

(a) .An accumulation of grease may 

hold the brushes away from 
the commutator, 

(b) Brushes may need grounding to 

fit the commutator, 

(c) Brushes may stick In the holder. 

(d) Increased brush pressure may be 

needed. The method of adjust- 
ment will he evident. 

4. Rough commutator, 

5. Poor connection between the brushes 

and the holders. See that both ends 
of the shunts are securely fastened 
in place. Loose shunts are usually 
indicated by burned connections, 
e. Loose connection of armature lead to 
commutator bar. Indicated by bUrk- 
ening burning of this and the adja- 
cent bars. An open circuit anywhere 
in the armature will cause sparking 
that seems to encircle the commuta- 
tor when running and that will burn 
the bars to which the open circuited 
coil ia connected, 

7. Short circuited armature coil, indicftteil 

by heavy intermittent sparking, 
burned commutator bare, and exces- 
sive local heating which can be read- 
ily found by stopping the armature 
after Tunning a short time and feel- 
ing its surface, 

8. Grounded armature coils, 

9. Loose commutator baf^indicated by n 

alight jumping of the brushes with 
intermittent sparking. 

10. Unequal spacing of the bro.ihes; not 

likely to occur unless brush-holders 
are dismantled and reassembled. The 
spocing can be verified by counting 
the bars between corresponding edges 
of the brushes or by marking the dis- 
tances on a strip of paper wrapped 
closely around the commutator under 
the brushes. 

11. Mica segments and commutator bars 

may not wear evenly, that Is, seg- 
ments may have become pitted below 
the commutator surface. 

12. Flat spot, or a flat on the commutator; 

commutator out of truC) caused by 
rough handling; a bad belt splice; 
flashing owing to a short circuit on 
the line, A “flat*’' or commutator out 
of true can be detected by a slight 
jumping of the bruahes or uneven 
motion of the commutator and 
brushes. These Indications may also 
point to a bent shaft, 

13. Bent shaft: for indications read num- 

ber 12. Teat by bolding a piece of 
chalk near the shaft as it rotates in 
a lathe. Remove the bent shaft from 
the armature and straighten or re- 
place it by a new one. 


Electric Ranges 

Before touching the fuses always open the 
main line switch to the range. 

If ouy of the heating units should fail to 
operate it may be due to poor contact of the 
attaching plug or to a melted fuse. The at- 
taching plugs should first be examined to In- 
sure that they are firmly attached to the unit 
terminals. 

The electric current to each heating unit 
first passes through a fuse plug located in the 
sheet metal box on the aide of the range. 
The cover of the sheet metal box may be re- 
moved by springing the sides outward. These 
fuse plugs contain a atrip of soft metal which 
melts when an excessive amount of current 
flows and thus prevents the destructive cur- 
rent from reaching the heating unit. When 
this occurs the damaged plug must he un- 
screwed from the porcelain block in the con- 
nection box and be replaced by a good fuse 
plug so that the heating unit will again be 
operative^ 

Hints and suggestions: Before using the 

■range turn the switches to low for a few 
hours to allow the finish to bum off. Then 
wipe with an oiled cloth and wipe clean with 
a dry cloth. Do not use sand-stone or other 
abrasive upon the outside of the range. Top 
of the stove may be cleaned with tissue paper 
after the cooking is done. 

The oven shelf should be placed on the 
sixth support from the bottom for ordinary 
baking. 

Quicker results are obtained if fiat -bot- 
tomed vessels are used. 

Don't place food on different oveii shelves, 
if possible to use hut one. 

Occai^ionat wiping of range with vegetable 
oil will prevent rusting. 

To obtain low operating cost: Watch the 

switches to obtain low operating cost. When 
not using a device, turn its switch to the 
position. Use the "med" and "low” 
heats as much as possible. 

Try to do each cooking operation with as 
little electricity aa possible. It is very easy 
to turn the switch to "off” every time that It 
is not in use, A little attention given to 
this will result in a large current saving. 

rian your cooking and baking operations 
so as to use as much as possible of the 
siored heat remaining In the hot plates and 
oven from the previous operation. 

Never keep oven door open a moment 
longer than is necessary. 

Motors and Generators 

Keep the motor or generator clean. The 
finest machines and the most expensive 
plant may be shut down by accident if they 
do not have protection and care. The insu- 
lation must be kept clean and dry. Oil and 
dirt in the insulation are as much out of 
place as grit or sand in a cylinder or bear- 
ing, In a direct connected unit oil may 
splash from the driving machine or work 
along the shaft to the insulation and cause 
a burn-out unless the attendant provides 
the necessary protection. 


ORGANIZED SAFETY WORK PAYS 

The National Safety Council says that in 
the last fifteen years the lives of 136,000 
men, women and children in the United 
States alone, who would have met death in 
accidents if the former rate had continued 
unabated, have been saved, through organized 
accident prevention activities. 
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Fair weather Soldiers Not Needed in Labor Movement 

By ARTHUR SCHADlNGt Business Ref^rescnlalit^Cf St^ Louts 


W ELLINGTON wrote to hi a brother; 
"Some effort tjluiuM Le nmile im- 
mediately to clothe the Sjtanish 
troops in a national uniform. Tbia would 
put a stop to their throwing down their 
arms and taking Sight on the pretenre of 
their not being soldiers but simply 
peasants.*^ 

Yes and how many of the dear Brothers 
today in the labor movement as card men 
enjoyiny wages and conditions* the best in 
their locality, because of memherr.htp. wiJ! 
throw down their arms at the first shot of 
trouble fired — believing they* too, are now 
peasants. 

How many of this typo of man \s kept 
liome because of some jealous or auspicious 
wife- or— she refuses to underaUuid— or 
perhaps the wife just wants him home be- 
cause «Ac i> acared. or she refuses to give 
the man an opportiinity lo assist the other 
w-orkers In accomplishing an ohject with the 
understamlitig that better working condi* 
tions mnke better conditions for her-— that 
It preserves her husband's health and that 
he is her provider and the more he makes 
and the longer he lives the more she enjoys 
and the longer she will enjoy it. 

Then again John is so hot tempered he 
might got in a fight nnd hurt some one — 
but^rcally she is afruid some one might 
hit John on the nose. Don't worry about 
that, let John get hit on the nose a couple 
of limes and he will love his wife twice 
as much hocause a real fnttn hvc* ttitd u 
eoward hateB^ 

Make him attend the meetings and take 
care of his stock in trade. Hta interest in 
the union is equal to that of any other 
mem'bcr in the local and if he does not pro- 
tect it he and his family are losing what 
some one else is getting. 

Stay at home on meeting nights if you 
will and give no assistance but don't go to 
another city because its conditions appear 
better — stay in your own city and build 
yours better. Now that f have hnd my 
say, I return again to one of our interest- 
ing ngreemenis we have with the organ 
companies. To secure this compact meant 
a lengthy battle and a hard drawn affair 
as the organ people proper are known to us 
as a shop class of workers. Therefore it 
ts hard for them to understand our manner 
of working in the construction field, nnd 
the difficulties w'ere out of the general rou* 
tine but we acted firmly — even sternly — ^and 
we succeeded. 

AE'rrrriirnt^tCuilrtlph VTarllUrr rnmiiitny anti 
KIcclrtcMl tt^urkers laical Nti. I, I. It. K. W. 

This mm Hill ngrcc-mcnt, or wriltcn under- 
ttlnmllng, between the tttiihdpb Wurltiaer 
CnnipEijiy, of Xew York, St site of Neiv Viirk. 
niii] rhe Inter national IlmtherhiMnl of EteC' 
trlcal tVorkers. Lcical I'nioti No. 1, St, Louis, 
herehy agree to follow : 

1. That sili organs of the ^tattuti ICMttX 
type, ilie Kudolfd} WuHitzer rompany will 
tme one mem her of Lm’iil tTnloti No. 1 to help 
move In nil elect Heal equipment titiil hidp 
ti» enmiof't pome, under the supervision of 
whomsoever the Uudolph Wtirlltser Company 
ml gilt clioofic. 

*2. All organs of the Slirlners' Temple type 
there o'lll be two nieinliers nf l.oenl rnbm 
No. 1 to help more In all elwtrleal equipment 
and help to connect anine under thi* super- 
vision of wliomeoever the Wurlllser peoplu 
mlfrht idiiirike, 

Any ehH»trleinns other than the suiiervlacir 
wilt ln‘ inetnlierfi of Local riilon N'o. t. 

'I, The newer and lighting work. If hnndbHl 
l»y (he Wurlltzer neopEe, wdlt be put in by 
aieml'>er!= of Local Colon No. L 
IS. In the event the Rudolph WurUtzer rom- 
paijy has not got the poorer ami Uglit work 
In their contract, they wilt at least Inform 


the imrclmijer thnt H wonld he ndvlsable to 
nw. tIiMt til Ilf} work will lie dune Py n uuion 
e 1 ec t r3 f ‘ul eon t ru e t or. 

fi. The hours and eiiiidUlonK sball be ae- 
cording to tiic regulur Hlgucil cou true torts' 
Sirreeiueiit. 

lo ciinsliJeraf lofi for the above. Local 
I’ninti N'o. 1. !. it, R. VV., will furnish men 
to the Wurlfiaer Comiiany at a reasonable 
time after itutifiiML 

S, Thifi agreement eiplri** on March 2, 1027. 

,1. It. MORAN, 
KtidoEpb Wi]rHlv;iT Compauv, 

A. ^rilADINO. 

L It. K. W. 

Another ngreement is t.hc one we have 
with the store fixture ami show case com- 
panies which question involves reflectors 
and slmilur lighting efTocts in display cases 
and one reads us follows i 


Agrrrmpnt — IViiMliIngton Flxiiirr Cnnipiiny and 

Kl^’-trlcnl Wiirkfru, I.4>ra1 I’niuit No. 1, 

1. H. K. U. 

We, the (inderaigninl. agree that all elect rt- 
caJ work on all our titure fixturea manofac- 
tunil by the Washington Plrtiire rompany. 
iiltnll lie dune by mvmlM^rs of the Kleeirical 
Wiirkers t'nlnn. [.ocat .No, L I, IL E. W. 

When th**#e Klore tlzturea leave the factory 
nf^^IomMcd. wired ami In position, or when 
they leave the factory nasombled and wired* 
in either form, thev ahnll he wired by mi'tu- 
tiers of Eh»ctrh*«J Workers. LiwhI TJnfon No. 
t, ond hear Uilicl of the Electrical Workers 
OpgaiiP/atUifi. 

Tn CO list deni Hon of the slcmlTig of thieagree- 
ruent. Eb^drlciil M.'orker». EiOcnl Tnlon Xo. 1, 
1, B. E. W., will furnish eleetrlenl Tvorkers for 
this claHH of work and will |dace mi nil flx- 
Hirefi i40 nsneuitilefl nnd wired, the n^ognized 
Electrical Workers' T^iiiori Latiel. This luticl 
will be furnished free- of any cost to the 
Waahlugton Fl3Ltiire Hompatiy, 

t. eirenstetk, 

Waalilngtoii Fixture Company. 

A. sniAniNG. 

Eb'ftrirjil Workers, t,Ki»ral rnbin No. L 
L B E W, 

This store fixture and phowcase agree- 
ment is a battle of several years and too 
lengthy to go Into detail but we submit one 
similar with a national concern that may be 
more helpful in your immediate locality. 

Agrccmriit— Kiiphtii SliikwrnHC Fotii- 

puny nnd EJcr'trlriil Workem, Larul Fqlon 
No. I, I. El, E. W. 

We. tlie niiderslgrivd, agree that nit the 
ckctrlcal work oil fitnre fixtiiPCS mamifnctiired 
by the Hmnd tlfiplds Kliow Case Compniiy 
and instnlled by that company In the city 
of St. Louis shall be done by workers of the 
Fieri riral Workers' Fnbm, Local No. L 1. P. 
K. W, 

Any elisdHrat fixtiirrs furnished for itie 
above flxttirivH of the firtiiid Rapids Show 
rose Coni|iniiy. whUdi lire to be Installed l»y 
them and which electrical fixtures do not 
bear the nnluti biliLd. I he Grand llatdds Show 
Case roriiiumy iign^'s to have mcnibers of itie 
FliH'frlcnl M'orkerK* Futon. Local No. 1, 1. H. 
F. W., r)lsiissi«mh]e these fixtiin^ and Install 
them according to their regn Eat ions. 

W IL UAXF. 

C frond IE Si pi da Show Fnae Company. 

A sen A DING. 

ElfH-trlcol M’opkcfs, t.ocal Fnton No. 1. 
I. It. E. W. 

After const dcruhlv argument we finally 
connected with and signed up one show case 
company after another r and we w'ant to call 
your attention to what we believe to be the 
only company signed up with ony L B. E. W. 
Local making reficctors nnd that is the 
Day-Brite Reflector Co.* of St. Louis, Mo. 

What we believe to be another interesting 
agreernent la known to us as the Heavy 
Haulers Agreement and introduce one 
agreement which covers many heavy haul- 
ing firms and in fact IfiO per cent signed up 
nnd no foolishness is entertained by Local 
No. 1 on violations. 


August fi, Ih2il, 

Ai:ri'iMtM-nt — Klcclrlcji) Wnrkcriip 1.4>ctil t!fih*ii 

Nfi. 1. 1. It. LL \1'„ 11 ml tVt-licr Hrii>'tige 
\\ urchdutie Company, Sit. J.onlt, Mu. 

If Is hertdiy ngreef! that on the moving nnd 
netting Ilf comlitDatlou eiiglut: and motor ucii- 
crnilug units from buildiDg tine to peryjanciu 
liase, Weber Drayago and Warehouse Cotii- 
IMiny. hcrtdnafter called tb*' cmpUiycr. may 
eb'ct to use cither of the following mcibods: 

1. He miiy employ TiU cent elect riclans 
and ri^l i>er cent riggers for the moving and 
tn'Uiiig of entire iHiUipnienf, nr 

t*. lie may ust* rlggi-rs cxeluslvdy to take 
In and place on foundation the following 
cqillpmr^nt : 

Engine Unite, enginf* framti uml cyLuder, 
Imvcr Imlr of tlywhceJ In plt^ peilesinl, tall 
ivnl guard, pldton on nkldn. oyllmivr su|q>ort, 
iiLr/»iJi\ all Intxe!^ ami cniU'S Of engtnu 
itiid can pliti'^e the upper Imlf of Hie tly wheel 
Ethmg side of the engine or lower tiiilf of the 
tlywlund; lit wliich case he vvill then ima iW 
per cent eliHdrkal workers to bring Ui and 
s(t-t the nhaft, iiriuatore or rotor and all olec- 
trirai equipment. 

It is undcrstiFOd and agreed fhal on tbc 
moving wiiJilii building «ud setting of purely 
eliMdrical equipment that elect rival workert 
only wUJ be iiwhI. 

All tw*ftlng tuarbinery will tie done under 
the sutH-rvlalun of the erecting engineer. In 
enst^ where erecting engineer dues not carry 
itie union card In a local of one of the crafts 
nsec], In^ wdlt lie considered a suTM^rliilenileru 
and n foreman will he appointed from among 
file ehxqrtcinns or riggers ^mp),oyetL 

GEORGE MLIEXCIL' 
Weber Drayagc and Warcduuise Co, 

A, KHUAmNO, 

FlccLrkMjl Workers. Local T*nUin No. 1. 

Wtml to thank our T. P., James P. Noonan, 
for bis assistance in formulating this 
agreement. 

After the above agreement went Into ef- 
fect the riggers or Iron workers as they 
are known tn St. Louis, did not stop at this 
but tried to do more cheating as they con- 
tra tied the rigging bosses who controlled 
the paraphernalia to do the rigging with. 

The electrical worker controlled the 
mechanic who finally had to do the real 
work or tdectrical connections so ive battled 
on until finally we came to the eonctusion 
that the best way to do it vras as follow.*!; 

When bids went In on tonnage bases (and 
most bids go in in this manner) to include 
in the specifications our electrical workers' 
agreement with the different engine com- 
panies; this would secure the engine com- 
pany of their work going in without inter* 
ruption from the riggers so this agreement 
was injected in the contract with the rig- 
gers when they figured their work which 
sewed up the whole issue, 

(To Be Continued) 


ESPERANTO LANGUAGE 
RECOMMENDED 

Esperanto as an international language 
has been recommended by Gen. James C. Har- 
vord, pre.iidcnt of the Radio Forporfition of 
America, Dr. .4, If red N. Goldsmith, chief 
broadcasting engineer of this corporation, 
and also by John J. Carty, vice president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, 8uch a language, they claim, "wovild 
reduce the heBitancy with Tvhich many face 
the attempt to send or receive a mesBago 
from a person speaking a foreign tongue." 


NEW VOTERS 

It fs estimated by the National Civic Fed- 
eration that seven million young men and 
women will cast their first votes at the 
November election this year. 
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A Review of the Seattle Yellow Dog Case 

By R. E. SMOOT, Scatih 


i>5 ^ tide in the affairs ol men 
1 which, taken at the flood, leads to 
fortune; omitted, all the voyages 
of their lives are bound in shallows and in 
miseries. On such a full tide we are now 
afloat and must take the current where it 
serves or lose our venture,” So said Shake- 
speare through the mouth of Cassius, Bru- 
tus and Cassius took the tide and won their 
venture momentarily but such was not the 
case when the Seattle Teachers Union went 
into court. The tide must have turned just 
before they embarked. 

Every now and then we read in the papers 
where this or that employer has secured an 
injunction enjoining his employees from 
doing this or that; from quitting their jobs; 
from telling the public that he is running a 
rat business; from asking other employees 
to join their union or quit their jobs; and, 
in fact, from doing most anything that their 
employer doesn't want them to do. The 
Brotherhood has run up against the injunc- 
tion and felt its power. In the past two 
decades practically every battle that labor 
has lost upon the industrial field has been 
lost due to the injunction and the courts. 

Since this fs to be a story of the Injunc- 
tion, a .short history of this famoua weapon 
may not be amiss. About the first history 
that we have on the injunction in labor dis- 
putes occurred in England in 1S6S. An in- 
junction was issued prohibiting the distribu- 
tion of placards during a boycott. Siiict 
American law is taken from English law, it 
naturally followed that our courts would 
seize upon this new Tveapon, The flrst 
.American Injunction was issued in Massa- 
chusaetts in 18S8 — Sherry vs. Perkins, Be- 
tween 1888 and 1891 several more injunc- 
tions were issued upon various grounds. The 
general reason given by the courts for is- 
suing the injunctions was that a conspiracy 
existed. It was, therefore, necessary for a 
court of equity to intervene to prevent ir- 
reparable damage to property. A legal 
writer in the report of the American Bar 
Association reviews the history of injunc- 
tions up to 1894 thusiy: 

Enforeea Political Powers 

"The Attorney General of the United 
States, acting for the United States, in the 
exercise of its sovereignty as a nation, has 
sued out injunctions in nearly every large 
city west of the Allegheny Mountains. In- 
junction writs have covered the shies of 
cars; deputy marshals and federal soldiers 
have patrolled the yards of railway ter- 
mini; and chancery processes have been exe- 
cuted by bullets and bayonets. Equity juris- 
diction has passed from the theory of public 
right to the domain pf political prerogative. 
In 1888 the basis of jurisdiction was the 
protection of the private right of civil prop- 
erty; in 1893, it was the preservation of 
public rights; in 1894„ it has become the en- 
forcement of political powers.” 

Tho injunction was given a forward Im- 
petus in 1893 by Bill Taft — he's the 
same one that sits as the Chief Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court today. His notorioiis 
decisions in labor disputes are well known. 
The '93 case was when Arthur, of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, was pro- 
hibited from calling a strike and commanded 
to rescind an order which had already been 
promulgated ordering a boycott on a rail- 
road. Here again conspiracy was the basis 
for the writ. Other injunctions began to 
follow, all based essentially upon the grounds 
of, conspiracy and the protection of public 


welfare and rights. The injunction law was 
fully placed upon its feet in 1895 by the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the Debs case and 
has been toddling steadily forward up to the 
present date when it has acquired such a 
stride that^ unless it is hobbled, none can 
readily perceive to what lengths it may not 
step. 

UnlonlKts Seek InJuncUon 

With the host of injunctions before it and 
considering the fact that it is supposed to be 
a basic principle of our country that all men 
are equal before the law, one should not 
smile at the fact that labor — -through the 
medium of the Seattle Teachers Union— went 
confidently into court to secure an injunction 
against the Seattle School Board, The story 
is given herewith. It carries a message for 
all thinking trades unionists. 

The high school teachers of this fair city 
were dissati ailed with certain conditions that 
existed in their employment and also with 
the salaries which they were receiving. 
Since it seemed impossible to get favorable 
action ns individuals, they pursued the course 
which labor has always pursued when it 
wanted results; they organized. Some 250 of 
them applied for and received a charter from 
the Teachers Federation. They went quietly 
along perfecting their organization. They 
made no radical demands, no grandstand 
plays; did no ballyhooing; and, in fact, con- 
ducted them selves as self-respecting men 
and women and conducted the affairs of their 
local in the same manner. A little over 50 
per cent of the teachers employed in the high 
schools here were members of the union. 

There apparently was no dissension be- 
tween the school board and the teachers 
over the union question until just a few 
weeks before the time when the teachers 
were to sign their contracts for next year's 
emplos'ment, Then^ out of a dear sky came 
the aniiouncement from the board that it had 
met in secret session and decided that no 
member of the teachers’ union would be em- 
ployed in the Seattle high schools the en- 
suing year. Any teacher desiring employ- 
ment must agree not to become & member of 
the teachers' union or, if a member, must dis- 
continue such membership during the time of 
employment. This "yaller pup” clause was 
made part of the contract of employment be- 
tween the school board and the teacher. 

Teachers Resist Tyranny 

Rightly believing thai such an action on 
the part of the board was a gross infraction 
of their civil liberties^ the teachers’ union 
went to bat by going to court. It retained 
the most able and squarest lawyer west of 
the Misaissippi when labor and Its rights 
arc involved. 1 refer to George Vundeveer 
of Seattle. Vandeveer needs no introduction 
to labor as his record shows clean ns a labor 
lawyer. Vandeveer secured a temporary in- 
junction against the board in the superior 
court of King County. In due course the 
case w'as put on trial on its merits to deter- 
mine whether the injunction should be made 
permanent or dissolved. After the ceremony 
of listening to the arguments of each side. 
Judge Findley dissolved the injunction. In 
his opinion and order dissolving the injunc- 
tion , Findley stated that the board was W'ith^ 
in its legal rights in denying employment to 
members of the teachers* union; that the 
board was wholly within Its rights in specify- 
ing the qualifications of those who might seek 
employment as teachers in the high schools 
and that the court had neither jurisdiction 


nor authority to intervene. These, of course* 
are not the exact words of the court but give 
the gist of the remarks. 

Taking the decision as it stands, the school 
board can make it a condition of employment 
that a teacher be a certain height and weight 
and complexion, or a member of a certain 
fraternal order or church. In brief, the 
board is omnipotent in the matter. One can- 
not help but wonder, however, what the de- 
cision of this learned jurist would have been 
had the question involved been membership 
in the Masons, or Elks, or Knights of Col- 
umbus, or the Methodists* Baptists, Catholicfl, 
or Episcopalians instead of membership in 
a labor union. There is no doubt in the mind 
of the writer but what in such a case there 
would have been found either in the con- 
stitution or statutes something that would 
have operated to prevent the board from the 
carrying out of the discriminatory clause. 
The court held further that to intervene 
would be to interfere with the freedom of 
contract. The latter is amusing when one 
considers the injunctions that have been is- 
sued out of our courts compelling men to 
continue in the employ of their employers 
and carry out the various duties of their em- 
ployment under pain of judicial punishment 
for failure to do so. You know to disobey 
the court constitutes contempt thereof and, 
despite the fact of constitutional provisions, 
the judge of whatever court you have been 
in contempt of proceeds to be your judge and 
jury* prosecuting attorney, and the whole 
show. The decision also established the 
legality of the "yellow dog” contract in this 
state. 

"VeHow Pup” Legalized 

The teachers carried the case to the state 
supreme couii:, asking for a writ of super- 
sedeas. Had the writ been issued, it would 
have operated to hold the matter In abeyance 
until the injunction case could have been 
tried In the supreme court. This would have 
kept the discriminatory clause out of the 
teachers’ contracts for another year; such 
was not to bo. The supreme court refused 
the writ and today those teachers who appear 
in tlie class rooms of Seattle's high schools 
at the opening of school have signed the 
mongrel contract with the school board. 

I believe the case is still in the supreme 
court but am very pessimistic as to its ever 
winning. The teachers are on the wrong side 
of the fence. In this day of our political 
history, when the reins of government have 
been taken over by the courts, one can ex- 
pect almost anything in the line of action if 
it operates against labor. A very learned 
and prominent jurist of today in addressing 
the law students of one of our large col- 
leges some years ago stated that, while it 
was ii very sad fact, the laws of our country 
were made for the benefit of the rich and the 
detriment of the poor. He said that this aU 
ways had and always would be true. His re- 
marks were true of the past and will con- 
tinue true of the future as long as we are 
willing that such a state of affairs should 
continue. 

I have given a few years* study and 
thought to the attitude of the labor move- 
ment towards the political aide of the ques- 
tion, The results to date are that 1 am still 
as ignorant as ever as to why labor will stil! 
insist on electing to public office, especially 
to legislative and Judicial positions, men who 
are antagonistic to the very principles upon 
which labor bases its right to exist. Men 
will organize industrially to compel their em- 

(Continued on page 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



SYSTEM COUNCIL NO* 7 

EiiitQr; 

! httvu wiktcKtfd the Worjleb for sonic Ume 
for ]elter!» from railroad elect Heal workers 
and have failed to nolice any* If you will let 
this one miss Ihe ever voracEoas waste bai'^ 
ket* I will try to tell the rullroad elect Henl 



J. J. McCULLDUGII 

<>i*nerai rhaJrman^ Syatero r*juncil No* 7 


workers about the seventh convention of Sys- 
tem Council No. 7, which was held ni Elk- 
hurti Ind., May 1-1 and 15* 

The ejiccutlve hoard arrived in the con- 
vention city on Bundny, May luul nfter 
the niemberfi uttmideil church they [£»t to- 
Relher for a brief mcetin^f after whidi I he 
vice general chairman, Hrotlier Ganj^er, 
most bospitahty took the memberii to lif^ 
home for a tine rhteken dinner. Did the boy* 
enjoy it? Just ask them. After dinner 
Brother Gan^ter further proved himself to be 
the perfect host by arranginfr an auto trip 
throuf^h northern Indiana and Michif?«n* 

The convention opened on Monday with 
11 delegates present, four tuenU not be- 
ing represented. The officers made their re- 
ports, showing, to the gratibeation of both 
officers and delcgateR, an increase of 1 00 per 
cent in both membership and finances over 
the lust convention report* 

International Vico PresidGnt Evans was 
present on Tuesday and gave the convention 
his usual Uno talks on various subjects, lie 
complimented the offirera on the fine record 
of the past two years and hoped that the in- 
coming officers would have as great success in 
the two years to come. 

Every delegate present waa cal led upon to 
make a report on conditions in his locars Jur- 
isdiction and the reports were very en- 
couraging. 

The business of Ihe convention turning 
upon election of officars. the present ineum- 
bents were re-electod by acelomatlont 

J, J. McCullough, of Local No. 817, gen- 
eral chairman: C. M* Ganger, of Local No. 


&7S, vice goneral chairman; ft. D. Jones, of 
Local No* tU2, secret ary -treasurer; H. F, 
Strobel, of Local No. KKfS, executive board 
member. 

The general chairman was authorised to 
appoint a board member for the Boston and 
Albany and Big Four Hail roads* 

International Vice President Evans in- 
stalled the officers and the convention ad- 
journed to meet in WiEidHor, Orit., In May, 
1930. After adjournment, the dolcgales and 
visitors were given a fish dinner by the 
Elkhart toeal* 

Roy D. Jone!4, 

Sec re tar y - T rea s u ror * 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE ELECTRIC- 
AL WORKERS ASSOCIATION 

Editor: 

I have carefully read the July WimKEn, 
and I stated in the June \VoitK£R that I 
would like tu comment on some of the 
articles contained in our monthly VVoukee. 
tf it meets with your approval, I will con- 
fine this letter to sort of on analytical 
composition of subjects pertaining to work 
that state iisaociaEiionB can perform through 
the local unions adopting a program of 
unity, based upon the suggestions mitde by 



r. M G*\V{;i:u 

Gfjit^ral Vice iMialriimn. StnIimh iVurtHMl 
Sn. 7 


the press sotirctaries' letters througitout our 
Brotherhood in the July issue, and other 
articles In the public press and other 
publications. 

New York State Assoelatjon: On letter 

of Local No. 52 of June you are correct 
Brother OTonnell; get them in; ability and 
quality will be all that are nocessnry- And 
ibat slate license law, t uned some of New 
Jersey, Illinois, Maaiachusetts ticensc laws, 
and from a research of slate labor laws, 
compiled the present tentative Pennsylvanm 
State Electrical License Law* niiw in the 
Hands of our executive hoard. I sent a copy 


to Broiher Downs, recording secretary of 
Local No* 86, for you lost spring. Hearing 
nothing from Brother Downs, 1 believe you 
received It; if not, I have a copy for you* 
if you desire it* 

Local No* 78-A: Sister Union Telephone 
Operator. Don't ever think you can write 



li D, JUNES 

S#*CFi'lary -Tn^nsiirf-r. SyslKiu ruuiiHl No. T 


too many iettora to the Workek for the 
tolephone girls. “\Vhy?*‘ Just imagine my 
embarrassment, only one letter from Tenn* 
sylvania in the July Workeii, and that was 
niine* Now wouldn't that either cause one 
to foci ptilfed up a little or very much em- 
barrassed? Get that letter In every month, 
and show the men folks the need of tnore 
woman's jniluencG in tbolr local unions, to 
form KleclHcal Workers* Women AuxlL 
iarlflS, of the mothers, wives and sisters 
of their memhorship, under the banner of 
the Women V Trade Union League. Who 
can help you better to organise the tele- 
phone industry? Congratulations on your 
lenth anniversary; may your next ten years 
mean more to the advancement of the weL 
fnri) of the telephone operators than wo at 
present can appreciate. 

Local No. S3: You havo h ivonderful 

pnigressive letter; there would be no Stand- 
ard Oil if tfieir business was run like some 
of our local unions; very true, no doubt it 
has taken nuiny years of sorrowful exper- 
iences, personal and otherwise, before you 
were prepared to record logic such as you 
atato in the July WoRgen, Brother Penn- 
sylvanian* cotihne said logic Into the work- 
ing policy of our state assodation, and the 
contractors* associution will see that either 
thd? Bill 1797 amended to include the 
Journeymen eleetrieUn, to he licensed; or 
they will co-operate in the passage of the 
tentative act now in the hands of the Stale 
Electrical Workers' executive board, to be 
acted upon at the Erie convention in 
November. 
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i^ocaJ No, If)2: Wti w;int to ahow our ap- 
preoiation to Orothers Lewi a, JL A, of No. 
675, Elizabeth, and \l, A. Schreeder, o£ Loeal 
No, 56, of Newark, and to ^tate that the 
convention tjave a riginfj vote of ttiankEi to 
Uie ilro tilers and tlieir local nieaiborships 
for their reprefic Illation at our riUladdphia 
convention May 0, 10 iirul 11, lf^28. And 
hope that thia is a atarter for cioiacr rela- 
tionship between the New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania Stale Aasociations. 1 had the plea- 
sure of attondinK' the New Jersey State 
Fdccti'ical Workers" convention at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel, Atlantic (Jity, May liO, JdliS, 
and met some of the best, earnest uiiinn 
electrical workers for the achmneement of 
their state association I could wish to meet, 
I also attended the New Jersey State Liuilcl- 
irl^^ Trades Council convention at the same 
lii>td May 21, 22 and 2\i, 192H, ami hc,.e Uy 
sec the day when the building trades cf i he 
slate of Pennsylvania will enjoy as progres- 
sive state building trades council as the 
slate of New Jersey now has. Four locals 
of electrical workers are recorded as mem- 
bers, with some 20 more building trades 
crafts. It was a wonderful eKperiencth and 
they have a wonderful progressive organisa- 
tion for the workers of the sUite of New 
Jersey, So Hrother Sammy MoskowiU, get 
behind your union politiciai^a and push 
through your license bill. 

Local No, 231: We surely do like to read 
such letters as you and Brothers Gibbons 
and Slaton have presented for your local, 
commending the W'ork of ailvarU’Cment for 
your local, to our L 0. Representative, 
Brother Hugh O'Ncih as we know' w'hat it 
ts to he criticized instead of commended for 
hard faithful service, and to he misundcr- 
slood* It warms the heart when w'e read 
such letters of praise and co-oporntion. 

Local No. 269: Your interpretation of an 

agreement is timely and important, instruc- 
tively beneficial in needed policies through- 
out the building trades. I also boHeve your 
apprenticeship commieslort plan is very con- 
structive, and every local administrative 
body should deeply consider said 

information. 

Local No, 292: Regarding the outside 

electrical worker, ami public service corpor- 
ations: As i am a lineman of the old school, 
and have seen the linemen swallowed up 
by the said corporations, and like the whale 
that s’wallowed Jonah, they have had the 
outside workers in their belly for some 
years, but with the evolution of time, it has 
been my belief that such mclhods as you 
suggest must be used. "But^" how can th® 
International Office do any elTective work 
without state ami local co-operation? There- 
fore, as ) stated in the July Wohkkk, our 
hiternational Is just as strong as our 
weakest local union so affiliated with the 
international policies. With that thought in 
mind, isn^t it reasonable to assume Ibat 
Brother VVaples, you follow up ynur 
thoughts on this matter, with some con- 
structive policies? 1 believe that through 
the state associations we can help, from the 
angle of keeping everlastingly at It, to bring 
this important matter to w lie re wc can con- 
trol our part of the electrical Industry, And 
well you say, tRat the task of lining up 
these big companies is a Herculean one 
today, and that every year they grow larger 
and more powerful and the difficulty in- 
creases proportionately, so that tire sooner 
a start is made the better chance of success, 
"‘So say we, all of us," and only through our 
state associations are wg able to render the 
International Office the co-operation and 
support they need to be able to make any 
effort along said lines a success. 

Local No. -f35: Brother Bob Keck, 1 just 

want to say you arc right as to sy mpathiiti 
strikes in the buihiing Industry, unless they 


are as strongly organii5ed as the United 
Mine Workers of America, in District No, 
1, W tikes- Bar ro and vicinity, where I coniu 
from, bnt not in the building trades. Your 
coin moms on pnlslic and private own crab ip 
arc intercftting ami instruct Eve. Let"s have 
more on that subject as time goes on> and 
comittiona develop. 

Local No, 492: Brother I, con J, Lannoy, 

I waiit to say that your articio of the imaur- 
ance matr.er Is very timely. I believe that 
on jmges bJfi, 3 17 and 392, of the July 
will flhow that the T, 0, has 
started something successful, wa the Ph Ma- 
did phi u Inquirer has tho same kind of in- 
s LI ranee as the Union Cooperative Insuranco 
Association lias with tho St. Louis Times, 
St Louis, Mo„ and when the membership 
urdorstnnds the priiieipleSj policies and 
benefits of this plan, the membership of the 
B rot herb nod will take advantage of it for 
themselves and pass It along to thoso not 
mom beta of the organisation. 

Brother J. B. Weslenhavcr* prcHS flccrc- 
lary of Local [inioii No, 1 11, Wheclingi W. 
Vn.: I want to say that your article on 
"Why 1 Joined The Union" is not only n 
frink statement, hut I believe la one of the 
best explanations and interpretationa on 
Una sLiltject that I ever saw in print, and the 
frank testimonial should prove in any ciirrl 
vmn. that It will pay him good dividends to 
place all his union invest manta whole-heart- 
edly in hia local unions by attending 
every meeting, serving on any committee 
wdiere he can he of aervice, to atudy all the 
ill's and out's of what is wrong with hia 
local union, ami to study through reaearrh 
and invesligntimi how the more aucccaaful 
local union a arc run, and gel into the fac- 
tion of hts local that is most interested in 
the advancement of local conditions for 
himself, through the metlium of prestige 
that can be rendered by an efUciently run 
lorn] union. I would like to see you. 

Brother Westenhaver, dwell upon this sub- 
ject until ynu have organized a state asso- 
ciation in the state of West Virginin. 

1 have much research material on state 
assoc in tions, electrical and of tho building 
trades, but 1 lie I i eve that I have placed 
he fore ynu enough material, and If it will 
have the ciTect that I hope it will, it will he 
one rnnre step towards making our Inter- 
national department stronger. If it helps 
to strengthen the individual memhera of the 
local unions to Utvm a "gang'" HUrh ns we 
used to do when we were hoys, to build 
"hunk houses" and everybody bring n nail 
or a board, a shovel, etc. Get the gang 
spirit of boyhood days, and build yonr 
locals, your stnlt^ assoctatinns and the Tn- 
ternational organization so strong you can 
get what you want, when you go after it 
‘'organized." 

W. T'\ Bauuku. 

Honorary Secretary, P. S. E. W. A, 


L, U, NO, 1, ST. LOUIS, MO, 

Editor: 

This is my first letter and 1 might aay 
that I'll do my best from now on. As you 
can readily ace from the election, every- 
thing is harmonious ami the idcction sheet 
speaks for itseif. Pmctienlly nil the offi- 
cers were returned to office, which shows 
the local has faith and confidence in the 
honor ami integrity of ita ofTicera, The 
following ia tho result of the election : 

President, IL V. Underwood; vice prCRi- 
dent, Walter O'Shea; financial secretary, 
IL J. Morrison; recording secretary, J. II . 
Bode; treasurer,*!. T, Rapp; press secretary, 
E. Eisfelder; hu si ness manager, A. Schad- 
ing; inspectors, Wm. Compton, Wm. Pall- 
manii; foreman, Thos. Wright: trustee, A. 
A, Seizcr; KKOCUtive board, wire men, Chas. 


BenedieL, Geo. Hastings, Frank Kauffiman, 
A. C. (Gus) Schmidt, Executive board, 
maintenance men, E. J. Lung, J. T, (Harry) 
Osborn, Geo. Sutter, John Truhe, E.vamin- 
Ing board, wlremen, A. D. Bodamer, James 
.Matthews, W. D, Royer, Examining board, 
maintenance men, II, J, Steinbruegge, C. F, 
Winkler, Investigatimr hoard, John Bucher, 
Chiis. Dnnz, Leo Flotron, 11. Gun dell, Fred 
Kriog. Publicity board, L. 0. Arment, W. 
A. Kenney, II. O. Kern, David Martin, Fred 
Wamhoff. Building trades council, H. V. 
Henze, Al, Kalbfleisch,, A. F. Loopker. Cen- 
tral trades and labor union, K. D, Cartmell, 
Ed, Henri, V. Pierce, C. F. Weast, 

Next month I will have something which 
I think will lie of interest to every member 
of the L B. E. W, and I will try to explain 
it in a way that is understandable to all. 

Until next month, so long. 

E. ErSFELDER, 


L. U, NO, 1, RADIO DIVISION, 

ST, LOUIS, MO. 

Editor : 

HespiLe the hot weather, w'hkh we have 
been having here in St. Louis for the past 
month, wfi have endeavored to hold meet- 
ings every two weeks as usual. We hope the 
weather will he somew'hat cooler during the 
eganing month, and that the attendance at 
meetings will be increased thereby. 

Outside ef meetings, however, activity in 
different branches of radio broadcasting hag 
been fuil of happenings. Telephoto trans- 
mission has become a regular daily feature 
from KMOX, the Voice of St, Louis, Every 
morning at 19 a. in., a still picture ia trans- 
mitted from the studio and picked up by a 
specially built Rnyfoto receiver. For adver- 
tising purpoaoB the special receiver is in- 
stalled in different Piggly-Wiggly stores 
where it never fails to draw a large crowd of 
interested spectators waiting to see what 
the picture ia going to be on that par- 
ticular day, as every morning a different 
picture is sent out over the air. The pic- 
ture signals when picked up by the ordinary 
receiver and loud-speaker sound like a pecu- 
liar method of sending time signals, 

Wn., the Friendly Station, is now further* 
iiig the advance of aviation by collecting a 
fleet of planes to be at their disposal for 
advertising. The flag ship of the fleet has 
already been seen over the city with the call 
letters of the station painted on its wings. 
A public address system has been installed 
in tho plane and it ia the intention of the 
management of WIL to serenade the coun- 
tryside from the clouds. The entertainment 
being picked up from their transmitter, lo- 
cated on the roof of tho Missouri Hotel. 

In connection with aviation. Station 
KMOX conducted another unusual experi- 
ment July 21. It was the broadcasting of 
tho Mayor's speech preceding the laying of 
the cornerstone of the new building being 
erected by the Robertson Aircraft Corpora- 
tion nt I.nmbort Field. The Honorable Victor 
J, Miller, mayor of St. Louis, w'hile flying 
over St. Louis County, gave his speech to 
listeners on the ground through a micro- 
phone of a short w'ave transmitter in- 
atallcd in the plane. At the conclusion 
of his address, by saying th© word "drop" 
the niiiyor automatically started the ma* 
chinery for lowering the cornerstone in 
place. The signals from the plane which 
operated under a special license and call let- 
ters of 9XAF on a wave length of 49 meters, 
were picked up at the home of William H, 
West, chief engineer of KMOX, amplified 
and sent to the main transmitter at Kirk- 
wood by direct wire where they were re- 
broadcast on 1,000 kilocycles^ the normal 
wave length of KMOX. The operator in the 
phine w'as none other than Robert L. Coe, 
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who has been interested in aviation for aomo 
time and who has made several flights. The 
proceedings from the plane were received at 
the flying field by a broadcast receiver tuned 
to 1^00 0 kilocycles, the wave length of KMOX, 
and at the conclusion of the mayor's speech 
a sensitive relay was switched into the plate 
circuit of the receiver so the word “drop” 
uttered by the mayor would start the ma- 
chinery for lowering the cornerstone. 

Thus the boys of L, U. No. 1 have again 
played an important In tlie progress of 
both aviation and radio. 

Uelmar VV. Fowler. 


L, U. NO, 12, PUEBLO, COLO, 

Editor: 

Another moon has come and gone and 
Pueblo still has not been able to work out 
a new wiring ordinance. 

Our ordinance committee, composed of 
Walter Nelson. Ed, Carlson and F, C, Mc- 
Cartney, drew up a fine ordinance and tried 
to get the city commissioners to put it into 
effect^ but the electric light company and 
the contractors wanted to investigate our 
ordinance and then they presented a similar 
document that suited them much better 
than ours, and we will admit that aome 
points were <iuite interesting ones in par- 
ticular was that they wanted to cut the 
contractor's license fee from $50 down to 
$25, and on the other hand they raised the 
journeyman's fee from one dollar to five 
and included a $500 bond, that would mean 
that we would pay the city five bucks each 
and a bonding company two and a half 
dollars more every year for the privilege of 
working in Pueblo* But os nothing in that 
line is settled all I can do is to “report 
progress.” 

Work has not been very brisk this year 
and the non-union shops here are as numer- 
ous as the fair shops* 

Some large real estate deals have been 
made recently, due no doubt to the flood 
prevention work done Heveral years ago. 
These real estate deals will mean some 
work in the future, but we will all have 
over-developed appetites if we wait for a 
job on any of them. 

Cottage work is very quiet Just now and 
no large jobs under construction. 

Our Colorado State Conference board met 
the seventh and eighth of this month here 
in Pueblo* Delegates Noxon and HevoU 
represented Denver, and Colorado Springs 
was represented by Brothers Burford, 
Glover and Skinner while our Local No. 12 
was represented by President Haggerty, Ed. 
Carlson, F. C, McCartney and French. We 
get together in January and July and to 
compare notes and view conditions and on 
the whole it ia a very profitable meeting for 
any state to have* 

W. M, FbenCH, 


L, U, NO. 45, BUFFALO, N, Y. 
Editor: 

I am writing this letter in the hope that 
it will start a discussion that will prove 
interesting to some of our old time mem- 
bers, Our local had the pleasure at a recent 
meeting of having with us Brother E. W. 
Bittner, who Is 71 years young, and claims 
to be the oldest lineman actively engaged 
in the business, and challenges any Brother 
to dispute his claim. So come on you old 
timers and let us hear from you. Ed started 
working in Raneva in IR77, and has seen 
the electrical industry grow from its swad- 
dling clothes age up to its present size. He 
like most of the old timers, has tried his 
hand at every branch of the trade, in every 
part of the country, and it is an education 
in itself to listen to him spin his talcs of 


READ 

Lluemen^i float dotnmatei indus- 
trial pageanip by L* U, No* 723* 
Need of vacationip by L. U* No. 
1037. 

California looks toward November, 
by L* U* No* 41S* 

Justice behind jurisdiction, by L. 
U* No. 63. 

A Harmony festival, by L, U* No. 
124, 

Apprentice system in Toronto, by 
L, U. No* 353* 

Lynn makes lUggesUons, by L. U. 
No* 377. 

A court decision, by L, U* No. 211 « 
Man without a Union, by L* U* 
No* 259* 

Radio advances in St. Louis, by 
L* U* No* 1, Radio Division* 
Bitttier*s great career, by L, U, 
No. 45* 

And many more exeiting epistles 
that will make you forget 
the hot weather. 


the early days, and the working conditions 
of those times* Brothers^ you ought to 
puusc occasionally and give thunka to the 
pioneers who have made possible the work- 
ing conditiona that you enjoy today* I am 
encloaing a picture of Ed. which might be 
of interest to some of hia friends if you 
have space to print it* In spite of the fact 
that he has suffered the usual broken bones 
that most linemen get if they follow the 
business very long (one time having been 
given up for dead) he is as spry and active 



mtUTIlEH E. W. lUTTXEIt 


03 a tvvo-yoOT-old and still retains his 
youthfui outlook on life. In dosing, will be 
glad to bear of any other local disputing 
Local No. 45'a claim to having as its mem- 
ber the oldest lineman actively engaged in 
the business. 

Eohert WAUtm, 

Press Secretary, 

(Editor's Note: More facta nbout Bittner’a 
inlerestiiig career will appear in a later 
number.) 

L* U* NO 46, SEATTLE, WASH* 
Editor: 

Boy! Oh, Boy! It's stew hot to write on a 
day like this; let's grab the old suit and go 
for a swim; what say? Ohf Oh! Lookit the 


swell job the moth's pups did I Durn thing 
usta bo ail wool and a yard wide and now 
it*s all holes and back from a buggy ride* 
.\nyway, itH be a diirned good suit when the 
wife gets through patching it. 

By the way, have wny of you been both- 
ered with Erythema Sola re this summer? 
Watch out, for it*s going the rounds and 
everybody is getting it. It's harder on 
blondes and brunettes and about the only 
way to avoid this terrible malady is to walk 
under the light of the moon* 

In the July issue the work of the organiza- 
tion committee was reported on and as the 
work progresses we shall make further re- 
ports* Suffice it to say that the committee 
has accomplished a great deal since the first 
of the year* Thunks to the aid of our Inter- 
national Representative, Brother Tom Lee. 

And right here let m© stop and ponder 
thusly: Why is it that every once in a w^hile 
some dear Brother breaks loose with a great 
line of Bob gtutf relative to our International 
Re presen lativea, ending up by calling them 
*'ehair warmers?” 1 want to say right here 
and now that we are more than satisfied with 
our International Representative's work. 
Any time Brother Lee ta needed he is on the 
job* Hia decisions are always in the best 
intoreats of the local and always to be re- 
lied upon. What more can one ask? 

A few weeks ago, Mr. and Mrs. Beck and 
the wife and I had the pleasure of a game 
of bridge at Brother Corbett's home* They 
played bridge while we played at it. The 
following week we again played at bridge at 
Brother Beck's home. We enjoyed the cards 
and eats e~mensly at both homes, but listen, 
Jim, is 336 your house number or time. a. m., 
we left for home? That wife of mine never 
has sense enough to go home. 

Local No, 4C Buffered the loss of Brother 
Carl Costner recently and at this time we 
wish to express our regrets at his passing 
and to extend our sympathies to his boreayed 
relatives. 

Pick-upB of the day: Don McQuestion and 

hia new Hupmobile; Gus Bohmer out of 
Buckingham; Curley Mason claiming I high- 
hatted him; Bill Elbers discussing short- 
hand; George Johnson making out dues re- 
ceipts; Hans Schechert discussing fine points 
of law, Frank Corbett telling hrs wife how 
to play bridge; Jimmy Thomas asking Mrs. 
Olsen what time it is when 2d eats meow, 
and Lou Ale?: an tier suffering from Erythema 
Sol a re* 

No eats— the cook went on strike. 

W* C* Lindell. 


L* U, NO. 58, DETROIT, MICH. 

Editor: 

A large number of the electrical workers 
w^ho were in Detroit last year for the conven- 
tion 'will be pleased to know that they will 
SCO a lot of tho friends, which they made 
here, at Miami in 1926. 

At the election on July 3, the following of- 
ficers were elected to carry out Local No. 
SS's policies for the next year: President, S. 
E* Toll; vice president. Con Spain; recording 
secretary, F* K, Harris; financial secretary, 
F. K. Harris; treasurer, George Errengy, 
Sr.; foreman, Leo Roed; first inspector, 
James Brown; second inspector, H* B, Gil- 
more; trustee, William Gibson; business 
manager, L. J. Coona; executive board — Joe 
Doherty, Mul Tlarris, Ed Aspinall, Clyde 
Riley, T. W. Stevens; press secretary. Con 
Spain; delegates to the convention — F. K, 
Harris, H* E, Watson, Mai Harris, Frank 
Caccia, Tony Dueweke, Ed Aspinall, Clyde 
Riley, Joe Doherty, WilUom Gibson, H. E. 
Toll, James Barry, T* W. Stevens, Newt 
Short, Robert Edwards, A. Appel; alter- 
nates to the convention — Mike Patton, Wil- 
liam Aseltine, William Grams, Peter Boland, 
Fred Longyear* 
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At present we are liavittg one of the larg- 
est conventions we have over had In Detroit 
— the Knights Templar, All the electrical 
work has been fair and we were very pleased 
when one of the commandries of Ohio came 
over and serenaded ns at onr hall. 

Work has been very good here this summer 
but 18 rapidly dosing up and we do not look 
for any too "rosy" a time for next winter. 

A very interesting event happened to us 
July 17 at our hall w’hcni Harvey WatsoUf w'ho 
has been our business representative for 14 
years and who has now" taken it easier as 
one of the assist a nts» was presented with a 
beautiful watch and chain for the splendid 
services ho has rendered Local No. 58 in the 
past. 

With best wishes to the locala in general 
and hoping for a wonderful convention in 
Miami in 1929, J remnin, 

C, W, SpAm. 


L. U, NO. 108. TAMPA. FLA. 

Editor; 

1 always enjoy readhig the Journal. Ev- 
ery Brother should read it from cover to 
cover. Editorials. Everyday Science. Con- 
structive Hints. Correspondence, and Wom- 
an *s Work for the ladies, all furnish ample 
food for thought. 

Local Union No, lOS has not had a letter in 
the JotTRKAL for many months. At our last 
meeting, July 5, the annual election and in- 
stallation of officers took place. I was elected 
press secretary and given instruciiona to 
have a letter in the August Journal. 

Our meeting of July B was the best we’ve 
had in a long time. After the installation 
of ofheers the meeting w’as addressed by In- 
ternational Vice President A, M, Hull and A. 
B, Grout, editor of the Florida Labor News* 
Fine talks were delivered! by both* Brother 
Hull told us about the progress made by our 
Brotherhood since 1919, He pointed out the 
aim of the Brotherhood to eliminate strikes 
and lockouts between ourselves and employ- 
ers by submitting trade differences to the 
arbitration of the industrial hoard of the 
Brotherhood and that of the National Aaso- 
ciation of Electragists, 

Mr. Grout addressed the Brothers on the 
subject of selling the idea of the necessity of 
organ iration to the non-union workers of the 
trade. In other words to make salesmen of 
ourselves to get new members into our local. 
We need expert sulesmeii here to convince 
some of them that they need the or- 
gan i^^at ion. 

The following ofliccrs were installed : 
President, R. L, Meeks; vice president, L, L, 
Loveless; recording secretary. R. R, Jack; 
financial secretary. C, E, Beck; trcBSuror, 
T. A. Gower; first inspector, R, J. Hamilton; 
second inapector. T* FigenUer; foreman, G, 
IL Dean; trustees. R, J, Hamilton, L, L. 
Loveless and T, Figenlzor; oxecutive board, 
L, T, Payne, H* E* Kilmer, R, L. Meeks, L, L. 
Loveless and R, R. Jack; examining board, 
L, T, Payne, T. A. Gower, and R. J. Hamilton, 

After the meeting a big blow-out was en- 
joyed by the gang, 

I believe some of our Brothers deserve 
honorable mention. Brother L, L, Loveless 
has been a loyal member of 108 for 26 years. 
He has weathered all her storms since 1902. 
At that time electricians in Tampa w"ere few. 
They were working a nine hour day for the 
sum of 12.50, 

Brother G. E. Beck w'as elected business 
agent about two years ago. at which time we 
were having a little war with the contractors. 
The war isn't over yet. but he did manage 
to sign a peace treaty with some of them* 
However, peace will never be declared until 
they are all signed up, and when that will be 
is hard to say. About the first of the year. 
Brother Beck turned politician and landed an 
inspector’s job. Not being able to repiace 


him as business agent we have managed to 
keep him as our financmi secretary. 

But, as I started out to make honorable 
mention of some of the Brothers. I find that 
they are all due honorable mention. I could 
write several pages of how loyal each and 
every one has been and w"hal they have gone 
through to keep L, U, No, 108 alive. 

Brother Kilmer was iniured by a falling 
brick while at work on the new theater 
building. But w'c am glad to say that he is 
back on the job again. 

We wish to extend our depest sympathy to 
Brother P. W, Presley In the loss of his 
beloved wife. 

Working conditions here arc very poor and 
we are only working part time, so traveUng 
Brothers read and take heed. 

We are hoping all of you will be well rep- 
resented in Labor Day parades. 

R. J. Hamilton. 

L* U. NO, 124, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Editor; 

Our educational board, realizing the 
necesBity of obtaining and retaining a 
friendly and human itarian spirit among the 
membership in order to successfully further 
their beneficial work, was directly the cause 
of a motion put before the assembly to hold 
our first annual picnic; which motion was 
favorably received and passed upon unani- 
mously. with this outcome, that the com- 
mittee upon picnic arrangements, as ap- 
pointed hy President Smith, consisted of 
the educational board, executive board, 
trustees and business representatives. This 
committee saw fit to elect Brother J. Carr 
as their chairman. 

It has been truly said that one could 
not conceive of a more able and capable 
committee of arrangements than the above 
and to Brother Carr goes the appreciation 
of the entire local for hia untiring efforts, 
his economical purchasing and his success- 
ful manner of managing the catering to the 
750 pBople present without waste or undue 
expense, as will he seen later on. Although, 
as has been expressed by Brother Carr, 
without the willing assistance of every 
member present the picnic could not have 
been the success that it waa. And it was n 
noticeable fact that every member and ap 
prentice bo willingly offered or gave his as- 
sistance when requested no matter whether 
in the kitchen, waiting upon the fab lea or 
assisting in the field events. And this is 
UiG reaaon that letters of commendation 
I lave been rocoived from so many sources 
expressing their thanks and appreciation for 
having heen so plenaingly entertained at the 
picnic of Local Union No. 124* 

Only lack of room prevents us from nam- 
ing the visitors, amorig whom were many 
of our contractors and Jobbers. 

To the jobbers and businessmen In the 
electrical industry of the city who con- 
tributed so generously and willingly to- 
wards the program we find it impossible 
to express our thanks in a manner that is 
duo them. The following program was ad- 
hered to without change excepUng the volt- 
age tester, which was awarded by a drawing 
by the memhers only who attended the 
following regular local meeting. 

PROG ft A. \l 

iChTtrlcal Workers l.rical rnloii Xn. 121. I. 
B- E. \y.. Pirnie llt-ld nT Fairy land Burk, 
Jurie 1U28. 2:30 p. m. 

rontesls for the following nrixea start at 
3 :30 p. m. : 

Boys’ foot race, up lo 12 years -1 set Ice tea 
gliissefl. doniited py Missouri China ('oinpnny 
Boys’ foot race, 1.3 yenrs ami over— 1 kitchen 
unit, donated tty BuBsencr Electric Companv: 
vtilue, $4. 

Boys' broad Jump, up to 12 years— 1 klteheii 
unit, donaied hy ItusBeaer Fleetrle Cenniinny: 
VII hie. 


Boys’ tiroad Jump. 13 yenra and over— 1 
kitchen unit* donated by Kossener Electric 
Company; value, $4* 

Girls* foot race, up to 12 yeans— t electric 
curling iron, donateiJ by Mlaaourl V'oUey Elec- 
tric Company; value, fe. 

Girls* foot race. 13 years and over — 1 electric 
curling Iron, donated by Misaourl Valley Elec- 
tric Company: value, #2, 

Girls’ puiato race, under 16 yearn— 1 Hold- 
Jleat flatiron, donated by Sflsaouii Valley 
Eleciric Company; value, |6,5d. 

Women’s potato race, ovc-r IfJ years — 1 Wliite 
Cross llatlron, donated by Standard Electric 
Company. Value* ^.50. 

Women's egg race, over ItJ years— 1 electric 
waffle Iron* ilonated by 1. A. Bennett Com- 
pany, *SherarducC Conduit; value, $10. 

U omen’s ha II -throwing contest— 1 electric 
grJU, donated hy Central States Electric Com* 
pany ; value, $3. 

\\ omen's hiilhhatting contest— 1 Westing- 
house toaster, dona ted by Columbian Eh-<'tric 
Company ; value. 

Men’s f r*>e-for-all race— 1 electric fau. do- 
nafed by Graybar Electric Company: vslne. 

Fat man’ a race — 1 tdectric fan. donated by 
Gray bar Electric Company* value* $0. 

Men’s three- legged nice — 2 electric matchea. 
donated hy Missouri Valley Electric Company; 
value* $2.50 each. 

Frog race, for apprentices only — 1 electric 
fan, donated by Graybar Electric Company; 
value. 

Beau guessing contest for women — First 
prize, I Eskimo Kitchen Mechanic* donated bv 
Central States Klcetrle Company; value ^,56. 
Weconil prize, 1 electric egg cooker, donated by 
Standard Electric Company; value, 

The f4illowing prliU'S were awarded by draw- 
ing of mimhera on admission tickets: 

One 12-Inch oseUlnting Hobblns-Meyers fau. 
donateil by Continental Electric Company: 
YU hie m 

Uno order for $25 in merehandlae* donated 
by K. Power and Light Company. 

One telecliroii clock* donated by mid- west 
General Electric Company; value* 122.^. 

One order for $16 fixtarea, donated by Roa- 
eencr Electric Company. 

One nntreraal wafHe iron, donated by E'rank 
Adams Eh^etrlc Company; value, $lo. 

One cofTee percolator* donated by Wnrdack 
Electric Company ; value. $16. 

Prizes to be awarded apecinl: 

Two Graybar eleetrie OaHrons, donated by 
Eennomy ruse Company; value, $6.56 each. 

One voltage tester, donated by Square "D" 
Switch Company. 

The genenil prize drawing and awarding 
of prizes witl be held during aiipper hour. 

No one fniiiily to be awarded more than one 
prize on genera! drawing. All prize winners 
must be preacni to receive pri**>«. Unless the 
holder of prize number drawn Is present an- 
other number will be drawn. In order to par- 
Hoipiite in prize drawing you must be present. 

TblB program <kinnted hy Royal Printing 
rnrupuiiy, UU West Thirleenlh Street. 

The following Is an account of the furn- 
ish i rigs on the tables* giving everyone all 
they wished to satisfy their hunger and 
thirst: 600 frankfurters, 600 buns, 170 

pounds baked hntn* 3B loaves of bread* 28 
rountl layer cakes, 125 pounds potato salad* 
12 gallons Bostoft baked beans, 20 gallons 
cotfcf, 10 gallons ice tea, 26 gallons lemon- 
ade* 76 gallons orangeade* 6 gallons dill 
pickles* 98 bricks of ice cream. All of this so 
economically managod and arranged at a 
cost of 3S cents per person served. 

Now to end. Everyone directly interested 
In this* our first annual picnic* agrees that 
its remarkable success will result tn a far 
more friendly and affable spirit not only 
among our members but also between the 
local union* contractors, jobbers and the 
entire electricat industry, of Kansas City 
and its vicinity. 

During the week of the Republican con- 
vention in Kansas City among the visitors 
were President Green and Secretary Mor- 
rison, of the A. F* of L.* who made their 
stay during that period at the non-union 
liuilt Ilotol Ambassador and did not see fit 
to call upon any official of the Labor Temple 
or any ofiloial of the building trades or their 
council. The building trades are much over- 
wrought that these officials* standard 
hearers of unionism* would ignore the build- 
ing trades of Kansas City* and besides 
make their stay in what Is popularly known 
in Kansas City as a scab-built hotel* 
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For had the labor movement in Kansas^ 
City or any part of the labor movement 
been advined tlmt these two honorable 
dais would have been present during that 
period every elTort would have been made 
to have had them placed in a union build- 
ing built under union conditions and carried 
from place to place In the city by union 
chaufTours, made comfortable under union 
conditionf and waited tipon by men and 
women untoriista who would be anxious to 
express and show to these honorable ofh- 
dais the hospitality that is due them and 
that only Kansas City can express. 

EMtL Finger. 

L. U. NO, 130, NEW ORLEANS, LA* 

Editor r 

It has been quite a while since Local No. 
lao has been mentioned in the Worker, so 
to start with will say we held our annual 
dccUon Friday, June 29, 1928, 

Down here we have the .Australian ballot 
system* The trustees prepared the eleC’- 
Uon booths and the ballot box. The polls 
were open at 8 a. m, and every one that 
wished to came and voted up to 8 p- m,, 
when the polls closed. 

The day was enjoyed with every one hav- 
ing a good time, one candidate, or faction. 
Joking with the other, generally having the 
interest of the organisiation, if elected. 

There were a number of nominees for all 
but two ofheoB which called for quite a 
lengthy ballot, so the election committee 
was kept busy until after midnight before 
the count was complete, and the returns 
made, but everylhing went off harmoniously 
and after our next meeting, when, our new 
oiTtcers are installed, we are all going to get 
right down to business to make Local No. 
120 one of the beat In the southland. 

E. T* Brown, sr. 


L. U. NO. 163, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

Editor; 

Some few matters of jurisdiction could, 
we believe, be taken up with profit to a few 
of Qur local unions, and comments and 
advice from fortunate sections which are 
fully controlling the instaltations of tele- 
phone wiring on buildings, controller boards 
and wiring on univent systems* elevator 
wiring and maintenance, chasing of walls 
for installation of conduits, etc., digging 
ditches for conduits and cables, holding 
burglar alarm systems in the face of firms 
who try to import workmen on the pretext 
of holding patented wiring systems, devices, 
etc., installation of controls, wiring for 
blower motors, etc. f often given to steam- 
fitter contractor, and controllers and mo- 
tors set up before electricians are railed 
in), theatre work belonging to eloclticiari 
(so often grabbed by stage hands and oper- 
ators) and numberless other items, which 
50 often oecaston the remark of *'It's only 
a few hours* work." If we could hut instil 
into our membership the heroic struggles 
and the sacrifices put up to attain these 
parts of our trade, and that they are not 
fooling the business agent by covering up 
(after paying him snEary) but are fooling 
themseives, or, moro often their Brother 
memtaers who walk the streets as a result, 
after taking the oath of Brotherhood. We 
have had some few scraps as a result of 
trying to hold, what some of our sister 
locals arc not worrying about (Local No. 
Si. please take note). 

One case in particular is on elevator wir- 
ing, We are informed by the elevator con- 
structor whose local covers the terr'^ory of 
Local No. 81, Local 163 and others (We pat 
the back of tlaxleton local for their stand 
on this work), that we are the only section 
they are having trouble with. 
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A wete reertrtt ^ — •!*atHck A'fiae, of L. LL jVo. 
9, Chita ff&, fitndn a roUicking ballad to the 
tune o/ "IFhere the Rivar Shannon Fiows" 
and after a terrific arguinent we managed to 
secure if for thin column — mofi'p fhanitfi to 
you, Fof* come again! 

A a urn pt Um 

1 might have been a king air, 

With my scepter, crown ami ring, sir 
Through the gencalogic current of my sires 
long ago. 

But I bantshed proud ambition 
To become an electrician 
With a magic wand of wonder to set the 
world aglow, 

I might have been a loafl dispatcher. 

Or a trouble shooting patcher, 

Or a bold prohibition raider with my yacht 
upon the foum, 

Let their jolly bells go ringing, 

And their circuits all go swinging, 

While the moon shed Hilver glory round my 
royal Irish dome. 

I might have been a doctor, 

Or a prognosticating proctor. 

Or a low enforcing copper with machine 
guns full of lead. 

But despite all pleas seducive* 

1 am skeptic and elusive, 

For I'd dean them up completely if the 
drop got in my hcitd. 

They may bluster, knock and grumble. 

In this world of rough and tumble, 

Those weakened faced reformers of the pur- 
itanic adiool. 

But my trend Is keeping quiet. 

Loafing rouitd on gentle diet 
As 1 roam nwuy to slurnher amid zephyrs 
soft and cool, * 

I might have been a supervisor, 

Or decorous censorizer 

For the star of local unions, our famous 
number nine, 

Hut with amplitudinous volition, 

I declined the honored station 
For that veteran of labor, the chivalrous 
“O'Brine," 

Now Til tell the whole caboodle, 

That to elevate my noodle, 

I must fill my own prescription, and do it 
very soon, 

Let poor Rankin do his laughing, 

And Warner do his ehafeing, 

I atili mix my ginger water, with a magic 
ray of moon. 

I am going to fly to Moscow, 

And bring dear Brother Baskow, 

To regulate the Bolsheviks and steriltzc 
the reds; 

When we get fine and frisky, 

Draining up i.heir good vodka vis ky, 

Wc*ll dance the light fantastic, on iheir 
anarchistic heads. 


A sailor who had been stopping at a fash- 
ionable hotel and who was paying hia bill* 
looked up at the girl cashier am! asked what 
it was she had around her neck, 

"That^s a ribbon, of course/' she said. 

*'Whyr 

"Well," hf- replied, "everj^thing else is so 
high around here fhnt I thought perhaps 
it was your garter/* 


IFcicoiTMT fo our old friend Duke of Local 

No* ti& leitA eomc hreezg aoiiicaae entitled: 

Things That Never Happen 

While going down the street today; 

A hot sketch caught my eye 

A taxi cab came to a halt 

And gave mo the right of way! 

At a raging fire the firemen 

Had forgot to bring their hose; 

And I met a high school flapper. 

That was really wearing clothes. 

A tralfic cop In a traflic jam 
Bad a smile upon his face; 

.\jid a hoi dog stand, run by a Greek 
Minus this sign, '‘American place." 

The vice squad made a pinch today, 

A gambling joint in n raid, 

A well known club was also closed 
For selling T. N, T, lemonade, 

A millionaire was also pinched, 

With a hottie on his hip* 

By a prohibition officer 

That refused to take a nip. 

The newsboys were hollering extra; 

The Toledo Mud Hena won a game! 

And when I stopped at a friend^s for dinner 
He was really glad I came. 

I got a telephone number. 

The same day that T tried. 

A motorist stopped beside a tramp. 

And offered him a ride. 

The last empty seat in a movie show, 

Was the first seal middle aisle; 

A man I voted for last fall 
Stopped me and talked a while. 

The bus I ride was right on time. 

With a strap unoccupied; 

An office boy wanted to see the game 
.And his grandmother had not died. 

The sun was really shining 
As the weather man has said; 

And now my friends, 1 leave you — 

I could be shot for what you’ve read. 

Thi: Duke. 


And rt jSro^Acr from L, (/. No, Dcfroif, 
who didnH mgn hh name, .'fsjieis in o storg of 
the jolr — if '8 nothing tu be asA rimed of, 
Hr at her! 

How About That Double Handled Hacksaw? 

A short time ago one of our largest em- 
ployers was around looking over the job and 
he came across one of our hard-working 
electricians cutting off a piece of pipe with 
the hacksaw and at the same time trying to 
get a good lean on the bench. 

"Why don't you uso two hands on that 
hacksaw?" Wlieread our nmart cleetrician 
replied: "If 1 was to use two hiinda on this 

hacksaw, they would have to put two 
handles on it in the first place." 


A Hof Shot 

Gardening Enthiisiasi — I notice it is pos- 
sible to grow flowers by electricity* 

Her Friend — Yes, a good many are grown 
from bulbs.— Answers. 
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We get the same talk from the genera! 
manager ef the Bell Telephone Connpnny 
that no one else in. Pennsylvania is pulting 
telephone wire, only Mother Betrs non* 
union mcn.^ So, if this is heeded, we may 
secure better results in the near future on 
this work, 

Now j say to locals of Pennsylvania, dig 
your heels in. Get Into the state associa- 
tlon, and at our next meeting come 100 per 
cent to make better conditions for the elec- 
trical worker, either through legislation for 
licensing of journeymen, as welt as masters, 
or a foundation for a concerted onslaught 
to get and hold work belonging to the elec- 
trical worker. 

Local No, S3, I want to say that you have 
made a gain, and Local 163 has taken a 
Joss by Brother Donald H, Guy seeking the 
land of sunshine. Just try him out for 
loyalty — ho knows ivhat the word stands 
for. Never hack up, Don! 

John Mosley. 


L. U, NO, ISO, VALLEJO, CALIF, 
Editor: 

Greetings: 

June of leap year has just passed and 
we never lost a man! 

The last meeting was election of officers, 
and after the meeting we received a Dutch 
lunch, but remember the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is still in force in Vallej'o. 

Brother Morgan Jones acted as judge. 
Brothers Sense and Biddenback as tellers 
for the election. The incoming officers are: 
President, Brother C, W. Zimmer; vice 
president. Brother A C, Laws; financial 
secretary. Brother L, P. My rick; recording 
aceretary. Brother A Biddenback; foreman. 
Brother Larson; trustees, Brothers Larson 
and Healey; executive board. Brothers Car- 
rico, Sease, Julian, Larson, Lowe and Heed; 
Chamber of Commerce delegate, Eeed; press 
secretary, Reed. 

Local No, ISO gave a rising vote of thanks 
to its retiring officers for their services and 
feels proud its new ones. 

Business is about as usual in thU district 
and all Brothers are holding their own. 

The new Vallejo-San Hafaei and Sonoma 
Cut-off Road was opened to traffic July 3, 
which put Vallejo about 20 miles closer to 
San Francisco, 

The regular attendance folks were surely 
glad to see some strange faces in the hall. 
We were expecting to see more but guess 
there were a lot more like Brother Frank 
Conlon, better known as “Mickey.'^ He got 
hooked up with Houston, Texas, held on 
to see tf Governor Al Smith was elected 
so we could have the old -time Dutch lunches 
that Vallejo used to enjoy.’ 

Folks, did you get the same impression 
from listening to the conventions that I 
did? Did you ever think of the money that 
would be stored away and not spent on 
labor or material if they built no conven* 
tion halls, used no traveling conveniences 
and hotel services, no bands, no eommimi- 
cation services, but let patients In the state 
hospitals act os delegates to select the nom- 
inees T Which would be the wiser? 

If any of you are through here the latter 
part of September it will he possible to 
atop at the new hotel "Casa do Vallejo.” 

We hope some day that electricians in 
California will not be backward but will 
gel busy and get some legislation that will . 
at least put us on a par with barbers, poli- 
ticians, lawyers, doctors and engineers. 

The meelitig nights of Local No. 180 have 
been changed from the second and fourth 
Wednesdays to the second and fourth 
Thursdays of each month. 

E, C, Reeb. 


L. U. NO. 211, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Editor: 

Lost— Strayed or Stolen — One slightly 
used financial secretary, answers to the 
name of "Heppy,*’ When last seen he "was 
headed for Local No, 103. Treat him kindly 
boys, he’s been raised a pet. 

The conventiori hall job is again under 
way, the bonding company having re-let 
the contract to on out-of-town firm who in 
turn have retained Brother Ernest Eger as 
"skipper" along w^ith the old crew, so everj'- 
thing is now clicking,. This has cut down, 
the attendance at the day room and removed 
some "domino champions" and "fishermen," 
mostly U3k* with the exception of Brother 
Oscar Scull, Pleasantville^a High Hook who 
put in one of his idle days on a crabbing 
expedition and the result furnished a feast 
for the Old Time Fa Glult, 

Brother Sam Harvey, formerly of "Eastern 
Sho," Maryland, and Brother "Limber" 
Turner — "Native Son” — staged a contest 
which was decided in favor of the home 
talent, although Brother Sam claims some of 
the shells in the winner'a pile were "pil- 
fered" — that's the word! 

Brother K. S. Tweedie. of Local No. 314, is 
hereby notified to be present at the next 
meeting of the club to throw a tip over some 
steamed mussels, steeped in drawn butter. 
Food for the gods. I call.s it! 

Some of the locals that arc endeavoring 
to have an ordinance passed licensing elec- 
trical contractors may be interested in a 
decision handed down by the New Jersey 
Supreme Court sustaining the Pleasantville 
city ordinance which governs contraclora 
engaged In installing or repairing electrical 
work, 

A Linwood contractor objected to the en- 
forcement of the ordinanco and as pro- 
secutor brought certiorari proceedings on 
the following presentation: 

"For the purpose of the decision it is 
stipulated that prosecutor lives in Linwood, 
.A^tlantic County, N. J., that be does not have 
a place of business in the city of Pleasant- 
villo, and did not have at the time of this 
application Jor license, to be issued under 
the ordinance under review, and that he was 
refused the right to otherwise qualify under 
the ordinance because he bad no place of 
business in Pleasantville." 

His attorneys argued that Section No. 

5 of the ordinance is invalid. This section 
provides: 

"An ordinance for the examination* Hcen- 
sing and registration of persons, firms or 
corporotions engaged in or engaging in the 
business or work of installing and erecting 
electric wiring, fixtures, engines and mach- 
inery or work of whatsoever character, for 
the conduct and use of electricity, and im- 
posing fines, penalties and forfelttirea for 
the violation thereof." 

Justices Trenchard. Kolish and Katxcn- 
b,augh concurred in the decision and dismissed 
contractor’s action with costs. After citing 
certain rules and cases, the court rendered 
the decision that: 

"In the present case the prosecutor lives 
in Linwood, The ordinance attacked relates 
to the city of Pleasantville, and regulates 
the carrying on of the electrical business 
in that city, and by Section No. 1, provides 
that every registered master electrician who 
shall have a bona fide place of business in 
the city of Pleasantville, shall display on 
the front of his or her or their place of 
busineea a sign 'Registered Electrician,' 
hearing the name or names of the persons, 
firm, or corporation in letters not leas than 
one and one-half inches high, except as 
provided in Sections No, 3 and 4. 

"The court decision is that — 

"Wc are unable to observe anything In 


this section which is unreasonable or in 
any wise raises the question raised in the 
prosecutor’s brief concerning the validity 
of Section No. 5." 

.Atlantic City's ordinance is simltiar t< 
theirs so that's that. 

Brother E. W. Jones, Pleasantville's genial 
electrical inspector, is wearing a broad smile 
— now you know the reason. 

G. M. S. 


L. U. NO. 212, CINCINNATI. OHIO 

Editor: 

Our 1&2S election, like many other occur- 
rences, is now a thing of the past and, true 
to my prediction, in the last issue, it finds 
me without official connection of any kind 
with Local Union No, 212. 

To those who were fortunate enough to 
be seated in office without opposition (one of 
whom was Brother Leihenrood), also the 
ones who were suceesaful against opposing 
candidates, 1 extend a generous band with 
every good wish for a successful lerni of 
office. 

I can assure all, especially the members of 
the Brotherhood who have been interested In 
the WOEKEU, that my efforts for many years 
past to fulfill the duties of press secretary 
have been a pleasure to me and I resign my 
office (through defeat) with one consolation, 
which is to know that the work will be cat- 
Ticd on by one who is more than able to give 
an added dignity to the scribes' calling. 

It gives me great pleasure nt this time to 
mtroduce to our worthy Editor, also the 
Worker and its thousands of readers, the 
newly elected scribe of Local Union No. 212 
— Brother A. C. (Nick) Carter. 

With only the best wishes for the con- 
tinued success of the I. B, E. W„ its officers 
and members in general, I beg to remain 
most gratefully yours, 

E, W, SiMOVTOlV, 

"The Copyist.^ 

• • * 

Editor: 

The writer's first attempt as press secre- 
tary of the above union will be to acquaint 
the readers of the Worker, that at this game 
as reporter, 1 believe I would make a good 
electridan. No bouquets to myself by the 
above remark, but with the full understand- 
ing that you readers are the ones who will 
suffer. I won this election by the large and 
astounding plurality of one vote and T wish 
to thank the Copyist for his vote. The Copy- 
ist and I made a friendly bet and one of ns 
won but 30 far neither has been seen rolling 
a peanut the length of Fountain Square by 
the aid of OUT nos©. In writing under the 
name of Nick Carter those of you who know 
me will know that it Is real and will not ex- 
pect to see the old familiar phrases used in 
other works by the same name. To those 
that do not know me, i will state that I do 
not write for a living, I have never quite 
mastered the art. So much for the introduc- 
tion, and I wtah to thank you one and all for 
your support, etc. 

The outcome of our recent election left the 
personnel in tbe same capacities with a few 
exceptions. Brother Jack Raymond had a 
very hard race with no opposition and won 
the office of president. Brother Guy is the 
new vice president. Brother Liehenrood re- 
mains financial socretary. Brother Mitten- 
do rf retains his poastion as recording s^re- 
tary. Brother Joe Cullen won hfs race and is 
still business agent. Brother King has a new 
job ns trustee. With a few changes here and 
there the balance of the jobs were handed 
back to the previous holders. All officers 
elected were installed at our meeting of July 
2, but* before passing the subject of officers, 
the writer feels in accord with the general 
sentiment of the entire membership of this 
local unton and wishes to hand a large bou- 
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quet to Its rotirijiff prt'«idi?nt, Hrother Harry 
FitKpHlrick, I only wUh that each and ovary 
local union of the Urothcrbood would have a 
man lo doservlnp of credit in the preaident’s 
chair. Hathcr trnall in ala lure, quiot in at- 
tltude (until you ruffle the feathers the 
wronjf Wfiy), endowed with and a user of 
tTood common sense in all caxea« impartial in 
all issues, well versed in parlismentary taw, 
and, last hut not Wsl, a leader in creatini: 
harmony, A lame part of the concerted 
Harmony in this local union totlay can be 
traced back to the lime four years af^o when 
ItroLher F^iupiitrlt'k took the chair, and to 
him helofiffs the tiir^'ost part of the credit in 
this measure. The entire memhershtp will 
feel its loss due to Brother FitsipntTick retlr- 
ini?^ to enter and assunu' charue of another 
business. Wo trunt he will do well and, 

knowing him as we do, wo are sure he will 
meet with much success. 

Itusincss conditions in Cincinnati and vi> 
clnity are about the same «s in olher por- 
tions of the country* There are a few good- 
sited jobs undor wny, some about ready to 
itart the finiahinff work, nnd while there nre 
same of the menibera occupying their regular 
Huiirs nl the pflTu'e, 1 believe that the large 
majority nre h^dding down overhead expenses 
by making Ihelr eight houri a day* Some nre 
not so fortunale and nre nol getting Ibt* full 
eight hours a day. Some of the boys were 
on n job at Middlelowti for some time but I 
believe they hu\*c returned to Cincinnati. 
The traction company iubstations are pro- 
ceeding nicely and we Hope more arc to 
come* 

\Vc are so unfortunnte as to lose n couple 
of the old timers of our local some time ngo. 
Brother **Dick” Venn passed on after a ling- 
ering Illness end Hrnthcr Mike SiebaM failed 
to recover from an appendicitis openttioti. 

An introductory letter would be unfinished 
should we fall to call your attention to our 
school. Since the mUldle of June wc have 
been on vacation and will take up our studies 
again about the first part of September. In 
February. 1927, we started a school for the 
members of our locuL made arrangemonls 
with the local board of education for the use 
of a class room which would seat about tOil 
persons, selected our textbooks nnd then we 
started to get busy. AfLer one and ono-half 
terms of school we enn say that our school is 
a success. ReHuits from applicants' examina- 
tion for journeymen disclose knowledge 
gained w'hlle attending school. When we 
started out we had one hour of mathematics 
and one hour of electrical studies. If you 
want to see yourself In the proper light and 
find out what you have forgotten since leav- 
ing school it would iurprijse you to lake up 
an arithmetic some evening and atnrt work- 
ing some of the problems there. Don't start 
too high, go hack to fourth or fifth year 
sLuflf. Better still, where there are several 
of you tlroLhera silting n round iit lunch lime, 
one of you call off numbers for all of you 
to write down and when you cherk up you 
will find the average to he ns tow ms 40 or SO 
per cent. Yourselfi right now, can you write 
in figures the following: One thousand and 
twoi twenty »one million forty-siie thousand 
and eighty. Try it and otberi. It's better 
than cross- word pu*xle». Well, that is where 
we started, and, oh. boy, whnl we learned we 
did not know! But try this or other tests 
on the boys that have been coming to school 
regularly, and !*ll bunk on them. 

U is not the intention of the writer to try 
to give ti cori'CHpondencu courHC In olectricnl 
study within this column for Uie next year 
but will try to have a practical question for 
you to study over until the next issue, .■lo 
here is one to think iibnut (the answ’cr will 
be in next month's Issue) : 

Can you give a really understandable ans- 
wer to anybody not at all familiar with elec- 
trical w'ork, explaining what ^'mutual in- 


duclnnce" is? Write your answer now and 
grade it with the answer next month. 

Nick Camteh. 


L. U. NO. 245, TOLEDO, OHIO 

Editor: 

Well, just to show you that ! saw your 
tittle appeal in last month's iOtiRN^At, re- 
questing that the correspondence all be In 
by the 27ih of the month, bore it is. But 
that is not news, and what the boys crave 
here is news. Oh, Lord, how I wish that I 
could be the bearer of tho one bit of good 
news that would spread contentment and 
satisfaction among the men. We don’t ex- 
pect the goose that laid the goldim egg, nor 
do wi* expect the world on fenced in gold. 
All we ask is the chance to earn our daily 
bread as usual, with a few pennies mtded to 
the envelope to nssure meat with the broad 
on special occasions. The members of L, U. 
No. 245 as a whole, with the exception of 
four in our recent bnllotlng, 4eol that, after 
working since 1920 ,with but n h per cent 
raise, and with the different commoditleR of 
life advancing with a rapid stride aiirl, as 
these things are so ncccsEsary to the proper 
sustaining of life so sweet to nil of us, we 
find that paying 19211 prices from our 1920 
wages (plus 5 per cent id 1925) there is 
just naturally a shortage of funds when it 


comes to settling up after each pay day. 
Going back a few years when the natural 
fashion W'as khaki and every young fellow 
was not in style unless he w'as dressed in the 
regulation uniform, war hit the industries, 
too, and as a special w'ar measure the men 
were aikcd to submit to a decrease in wages. 
The men, being patrioUe, were eager to do 
their little bit for democracy and accepted 
the cut. And in 1920 they were granted their 
old scale again., ft has been 10 years since 
the war and in those 10 years those feW' cor- 
porations that were not sueccisful in raising 
their rating to that of milltonaire firm have 
done very weB aince and particularly in the 
public utilities field* Those industries have 
been successful through manipulation of 
slock and excessive rates, have grow'n to the 
extent where five or six companies control 
the entire field and in a matter of a very 
few more years two companies will control 
the incluBlry. 

The promoters of these large corporalians 
should get the credit for the success of those 
companies. The thousands of stoekholdera 
who receive their dividend checkH the first of 
every month are sulisfied vrith the wmy in 
which their money has been invesied, because 
these dividend chocks continue to come in 
every month. And these satisfied stockhold- 
ers sell the idea to other thonsands of in- 
vestors annually and each and every cus- 


BUT WILL HE DANCE? 



I (SUESS the HAN 
WHO pays THE 
FIDDLER CALLS 
THE TU^^E ALL RiSHT.' 
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lojn&r ownemKip campaii^n britiK* them 
nmny more huurded fortune^ir For il iti f5»fe 
to prediet that the Eurface of the elect HrAl 
held hoE JuBt been Kcrntched, and Uielr money 
i9 safe for a few more years or at least until 
I he time comes that practically all the hold' 
injts arc listed under the one firm's name 
thnt this stock is issued for, and then It may 
become necessary to eliminaio scvenil thou- 
sand of the small stockholders in order to 
ftet tho controlling mteresi In the hands of 
a much smaller group and in that case what 
will bo the outcome? Will it bo like this; 
iMr. Righthand Pocket has bought out the in- 
terest of Mr, Lcfthand Pocket and the hold- 
ings of Mr. Righthand Pocket have become a 
drug on the market, so with each bate of this 
stock of Mr. Righthand Pocket accompanied 
with lODO German marks at the 1020 valua- 
tion, you can get one free ticket to some nice 
conveniently Located poorheuse. And who 
will pay this small price for Mr, Righthand 
Pocket's stock? You're right; it will he the 
small group of .Vfr, Lcfthand Pocket's friends. 
They, for a handful of corn, will get the 
guose that laid the golden egg. 

Now these companies in order to spread 
their product to the costumier's door imiiit 
build lines. To build these lines they must 
hnve men. These men must be experienced in 
tho handling of power that Hows through 
these lines. A man must put in four years 
of service before he can qualify na a journey- 
man lineman; great many never serve these 
four years^ for in some cases they nuikc thtdr 
brat mistake early in training am! their first 
mistake is usually their last error. 

You may hear home people say that those 
men don't have to do this dangerous work, 
there are other fields less dringernui that 
they may adapt themselves to. This is true 
but every man has one ambition, and that 
is to have one occupation where H# may be 
termed a master of his trade or at least u 
skilled workman^ for there is no living hell 
tike that of the unfortunate, unskilled com- 
mon lalKiring man with no etperienew. That 
poor deviPa existence is less exciting than 
that of a horse. And even a horse turns his 
bnek to his work. But thut one ninhiilon is 
fhp answer to why there are nuut following 
t his dangerous yocation^bccttUHo 1 1 is consid- 
ered skilled labor. The man who huihU the 
lines that furnish the power for the largest 
factory and those lighting of the Humblest 
home pays the same price for his provisions 
that the man does that builds and owns these 
large factories and modern homos and man* 
■ions. The average cost here is somewhat 
higher than in some other cities of the same 
■ixe. 

Forty dollars a week here will do this and 
no more: U will pay his rent which will 

average $10 a week— $40 a month. The pro- 
visions for his table will average at least 
$15 a week. His Insurance, his light bill, 
telephone, and Healing expense, Including gas 
for cooking will average $7 a week the year 
around. His payments on his stock which he 
Invests with the company he works for Is 
another ?2.ri0 n week. His ('hriHtmns sav- 
ings, for hli family at Christmas tirnu unti Si 
a week banking, these alone £i**roii”t far 
$36.50 a week and with the remaining $3,50 
he should keep himself and family properly 
rlothed and he must hay his own tools. Hy 
passing up that dollar a week banking I 
manage to Just get under the wire and that, 
gentlemen* is one of the reasons why we have 
asked tho company to grant us a few pennies 
m week increase in pay so that there would 
he a little left for amusement for our grow- 
ing families. 

Is a dollar and a dime per hour too much 
to expect coniidering the nature of our 
work? When a man in the line of duty 
places himself In readiness to end every- 
thing. to fsarriflee his all in case of one slip 


by himself or ht fellow worl man, when a 
man faces a constant danger of removing 
from the homo the bread winner who Is so 
necessary in homes where there are little 
innocent children, If he is willing to gamble 
his chance of support of his family against 
the chance of something going wrong on 
the line at the wrong time, ahould there be 
a fixed price upon bm head, fixed by some 
organ ixntlon* some club thut assembles for 
the purpose of taking the bread from the 
luoulhR of the Inlioring man's family to pay 
dividends with? This open shop group, the 
organirntlon known as the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, should they be 
permitted to tell the employers of men that 
there is a market price for one particular 
claas of work and if ihetr bid ia more than 
that market price that they as a group will 
go to the .state utilities commission and use 
their Influence towards having their rate 
cut. Is this what the fathers of nur coun- 
try had in mind when they .signed the dif- 
ferent treaties with the Indiana and finally 
after loMios of human blood and privations to 
establish a fret* country, is this the justice 
that 18 referred to in the constitution of 
these United Slates? Before the Civil War 
it was a common thing that a price Ije 
placed upon the head of « kIiivc and he 
was sold to tlu^ highest bidder. But even 
these ignorant slave owners came out In 
the open nnd bought iheir slnves and paid 
for them and tho highest bidder paid for 
h:s purchase. But we have been kidded into 
bcLeving that those days are over, i will 
grant that they are over but in their stead 
we have a slavery far more tnjurtous than 
those days, for even the slave himself now- 
adays is not permitted to know what price 
he brings on the market except a small 
group that sell themselves collectively and 
then Iho injunctions In some cases will not 
permit us lo place a bigger price than those 
quotations from the various luncheon clubs, 
(What price CUoryl. This club classes me 
as a Bolshevik hecause 1 write this. They 
class you n** a lloti'hevik because you read 
it and your friend that can't cither read or 
write is clnusotl hh a Bolshevik because he 
works for a living and ussociates with 
these that clo rend and write this kind of 
stuff instead of hedtime stories und poems 
of spring and flowers. 

The iiystem Is all wrong. Brothers, hut 
maybe I he next generation will change it. 
We won't because we don't stick together 
and divided we must and most certainly 
will fa*l. Hut I hope that the company 
which w'e work for and still look forward 
to doing greot things toward the distribu* 
Uoit of the future product of this fast 
growing company, wilt use the same method 
in dealing With the employees that has 
gained for them the position that they now 
hold* that of a well selected group of men 
who are capAhle of handling the business of 
the company without outshic dictatiems. The 
merchantu anil mnnufacturerH need the pro- 
duct thnt we in our line of duty help to 
disirihuto. It !Ls essc^rtiinl in ihoir business 
for the power must keep the wheels of In- 
dustry moving and yet they act a price upon 
our head derylng the company to raise the 
market for fear that the poor miserable 
underfed, underpaid man that operates the 
machinery in those factories may think that 
they are not getting a big enough piece 
of the mellon and ask for a bigger slice. 
That Is the democracy that was bought In 
I91S with the blood of thousands of our 
youths. Just think whnt n terrible thing it 
would be if every poor working man would 
ask for a little of the dividend that he pro- 
duces for the group that underpays him. 
It would mean better living conditions an. 4 
a few would get the wrinkles out of their 
helties. and get laxy and would not want 


work any more. There is a factory in 
Toledo that boasts through our daily papers 
that their dividend in one year amounted to 
two and one-half times that of their pay- 
roll, That only means that every time they 
pmd a man fl they made $2,50 on him. 

Wake up* hoys* let's even this thing up 
a little bit, something is rotten in Denmark. 

Wm* Coy, who has poincered the line for 
the Western Union Company through almost 
every desert and swamp in this country* and 
who has boon building light lines from the 
very back of Miss Liberty in New York 
Hurbor lo the Golden Gate at Frisco and 
who Has strung enough telephone cable to 
reach from Mexico City to Nome* Alaska* has 
settled here with us and as always* hts card 
is paid In advance. The local went back In 
history last meeting for about 10 minutes- 
Our chairman* 11* Schoenberg, was late (the 
second lime in two years) and our ex-chair- 
man, (Charley Neeb opened tho meeting and 
Charley has not forgotten a single word of 
the opening speech. We are seeing quite a 
lot of our friend, Ray Clary* lately. Stick 
arotind Ray, we like your company. Brother 
C, Sullivan* who was a bridge tender here 
for year»* has passed to the land of rest and 
pence and the loeal has lost another member 
with many years' standing, also a frlcml. 
Brother WincKenner has not been up to 
several meetings. It's funny too* as this 
is not the senson for wild grapes and elder- 
tierries, L. G, Sorgenfrei and P, H- But- 
termore still head the list for 100 per cent 
attendance since January 1. 

But for group attendance ail honors must 
go to the Maumee Ohio Gang. You can just 
naturally depend on them. 

Our vice president, Arthur Cranker. has 
arrived Into, lately* but he must be excused 
for he sits at the bedside of his wife at the 
hospital until visiting hours arc over and 
then comes to the meeting. But thanks to 
good attention and medical assistance* Mm, 
c'ranker will soon go borne again and will 
meet her many friends who wished for her 
speedy recovery at her Conant Street ad- 
dress in Muumee. Even after nil those 
weeks of suffering on the sick bed, that 
amile of friendliness has not vanished. 
She won her own battle with her gnmeneaa 
and grit. 

Knw, E. DUKEfSlIlRK. 


L. U. NO* 259, SALEM* MASS* 
Editor; 

ft's hot. Mr. Editor* nnd the heat or 
the humidity, whichever you prefer* has re- 
duced our efficiency to write. The wife has 
gone nwny* too* And that has reduced 
our efficiency some more! But we do want 
to he fin the firing line and so we must gird 
our tolni and snap out of it. So here goes. 

One of the dear Brothers ha* gone fiucy 
during the past month. He has become a 
mun without a union. Poor souH And be- 
cause of It we arc bothered and so wo direct 
our few words of wisdom right at his head. 
May ho liiitoni (For the information of the 
renilerH we had a little strike in n shop und 
this poor boob decided to scab it on us.) 

A great deal has been said and written 
about the ".Man M'ithout a Country," From 
time im memorial he has been viewed with 
pitying contempt, as a creature so soulleta 
that even the vital affairs of the land which 
gave him birth or in which he lives and 
earni his suBtenance have no interest for 
him. He never feels that fine glow of pa- 
triotism when the flag goes by; he has no 
flmlre to Nee his country take a proud place 
in the alTalrs of the world* and when her 
encmif!« attack he caret not; they may 
do with her what they will for all of him. 
He dm‘i» not realiie that if everyone else 
were equally indifferent* he as well rn they. 
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would soon bocome serfs. 

The worker wrthout a union Is no dif- 
ferent from the man without a countrjf. 
Eneh is callously ignoring the struggles 
of those who have gone before* suffering, 
Htarvltig and bleeding that he might have 
the Ihinga which he now onjoy«; each is 
selfishly imlifTereTit to the present needs of 
bis kind, and each is shirking a very real 
duty to those who will come after him 
by neglecting efforts to make their condi- 
tions belter than his own. 

Had the workers of the past been satisfied 
to leave things as they found them, and let 
posterity take care of itself* we would be 
working Ifl or more hours a day, barely re- 
ceiving sufbeient payment to sustain life 
for ourselves and our families depend- 
ing solely on the whims of a master — serfs 
in very truth. 

The International U rot herb ood of Klec- 
trlcnl Workers is the salvation of those 
who would earn their living In the olcc* 
irical industry. Ft U strong and powerful 
It has accomplished great deeds. It will 
accomplish more. One traitor to our cause 
will strengthen rather than weaken ua. We 
are more determined than ever. We will 
continue to improve our condtitons! 

God aave the roan without a countryl 
God help the worker W'ithout a union I 

Outside of that, Mr. Editor, everything 
fi going along smoothly and most, if not 
all of the boys are working* which of 
course is the way it should be, 

Hope you have a good time on your 
vacation I 

Youra till the country goes dry! 

EmuE DKveittux. 


L. U. NO, 292, MINNEAPOLIS* MINN. 
Editor: 

There is considerable stability ahout 
labor conditions here in Minneapolis, That 
may sound funny to most people, but as 
I see it, they change but very little. The 
unemployment situation cannot get very 
much worse than it is because the people 
here then would starve or they would have 
to lpnv(! town. Neither does it appear lhn‘ 
it will ever pick up and gel a great df*al 
better because progress is nn absolute im- 
posstbllity in this locality us long ns our 
supfiosed- to-be ""public spirited'" Civic and 
Commerce Association* Cllixens Alliance, 
Bankers Association and other big business 
men of this city employ a man nt a high 
salary' with many assistants to do nothing 
else than fight organized labor. 

Some day the smaller merchants of this 
city are going to wake up and find out that 
they are being hit just as hard as the or^ 
ganized labor movement and that they are 
not thought of any more than organized 
labor. If they ever do wake up then I hope 
they will get behind the organized labor 
movement and help it clean out some of 
the people who ha've been a curse to the 
city for these many years. 

Since the writing of my last letter, cer- 
tain information has come to my notice 
that I believe will be of interest to the 
readers of the Jouhtjai,. In my last letter 
I spoke of the dire need of organizing the 
employees of the big public service cor- 
porations and the menace that those uniir- 
gnntzed big companies are to the R rot her- 
hood. In tonnection with thia I might go 
on and point out they are not only a men nee 
to us but that they are a menace to the 
entire community. 

In the Minneapolis Labor He view of June 
22, I read un article telling how the Federal 
Trade Commission has brought to light the 
facts that utility corporations are spending 
mtllions of dollars to create a hostile public 
opinion towards the idea of public owner- 


ship of public utilities* not only through 
the drculation of their literature and the 
use of the pandering capitalistic newspa- 
pers* but through an insidious prostitution 
of the educational system by the furnishing 
of textbooks in the puidic Echools* the dis- 
tribution among schools, colleges, chambers 
of commerce* etc** of a monthly news bulle- 
tin with items mid editorials intended for 
reproduction in newapapers* the carrying on 
the payroll of these utility companies of 
teachers and profeaiors of schools and uni- 
versities* the Unancing of research work, 
beneficial to the interests of the corpora- 
tions done by the universities, and the hir- 
ing of university professors and the leaders 
of large civic and other organizations to 
make public speeches for them. The article 
gives names and amounts and other definite 
information but is too long to reproduce 
here. I think* however* that the above is 
sulhdent to indicate to the render the po- 
tential menace that lurks in the uncon- 
trolled private ownernhip of public utilities 
anti how these corporations arc debauchijig 
and prostituting our Amorican Institutions 
and those of our leudiiig citizens* who above 
all others* should he free from such insidi- 
ous and debasing influences. 

In the same issue of the same paper 
there is another article telling of the finan- 
cially successful operation of the munici- 
pally owned electric power plant in Coiby, 
Kansas, and how out of the earnings of the 
plant, Colby has been able to retire a 
bonded indebtedness of |200,000 and that 
without having to levy any real or personal 
property tax this year. But, of course, the 
Colby plant doesn’t spend large sums out 
of it.»* earnings in Lhe debasing of its public 
educators into con men and confidence 
sharks selling the gold bricks of corpora- 
tion propaganda to an unsuspecting public. 
Furthermore, from what Information I have 
been able to obtain* wherev^er public utili- 
ties are publicly owmed* they pay better 
wages than those under private ownership 
and as a rule are closed shop jobs. 
Whereas the privately owned utilities, with 
very fevc exceptions, are extremely hostile 
to organized labor. 

The gist of the whole matter is this: 
These public utilities companies will spend 
thousands fighting organized labor to keep 
from paying a few dollars in wage increases 
to the men who do their work for them. 
They spend millions for propaganda and for 
legislation, in fact, they disseminate misin- 
formation and false education through their 
insidious control of the movies, the radio, 
the press and the schools, they dehaucfi 
legislatures and proatitute the judiciary 
making a force and a mockery of our 
boasted democratic government and the 
worst is not yet, for where there now exist 
several big public utilities corporations the 
time is rapidly approaching when there will 
be but one. What ore we going to do 
about It? 

1 am not so optimistic or credulous as 
to believe that state Bocialism would be 
a panacea for all the economic ills of the 
country, but 1 do believe that public owner- 
ship of public utilities is the heat and only 
obtainable solution to this particular prob- 
lorn* and that It must he brought about in 
the near future if the enslavement of the 
American people by this octopus of greed 
is to be averted. 

W, WaPI.^. 


L. U. NO. 308* ST. PETERSBURG, 
FLA. 

Editor: 

When you are eager t« find something to 
think ahout and talk about— the most dazz- 
ling thing you’ve ever known anything about 
—there’s the sun.* That big, round, smiling 


orb* shining all day long, may have become 
so locally common that one may accord the 
gorgeous planet little or no attention what- 
ever. Every 24 hours of your life* if you 
have spent your time In this neck of the 
Wfjod»5* you have seen it. Yet* if* perchance, 
lliero may have been an occasional daylight 
period when the great orb failed to show its 
face, still, you have not failed to reap the 
benefits of its shining back of the obstruct- 
ing clouds. 

One of the most charming apostrophes of 
which we have any knowledge in tribute to 
the sun was written by Sir David Brewster, 
the Scottish adentist, author of a life of 
Kewion* thus: 

“The glorious sun ! The center and soul of 
our aystem, the lamp that lights it, the fire 
that heats it* the magnet that guides and 
controls it. the fountain of color which gives 
its azure to the sky* its verdure to the fields, 
its rainbow hues to the gay vrorld of ftowera* 
and the purple light of love to the marble 
cheek of youth and beauty." 

Wonderful tributes have been paid to the 
big* golden pbinet that shines so gloriously 
upon us; and why not? Its beneficial effects 
have been felt far and wide. Thouaands have 
been benefited by the ""sun cure"" in this 
glorious land of DeSoto* by the heating 
qualities of the sun's rays. A notable illua- 
t ration cited ts that of Charles II, Ford, now 
a resident of the “Sunshine City,” who 
ascribes the saving of his life and restoration 
of normal physical condition to Dr. Sun"a 
effeetive treatment. Mr. Ford is now en- 
gaged as one of the city's electrical in- 
epee tors. 

This is only one of many illustration* that 
might bo cited, and while thousands may 
come and abide with us in the quest of 
pleasure* Dr. Sun, from his distant dis- 
pensary* will continue to contribute his 
golden beams of health— on elixir vitae— 
and for that we are joyously grateful. 

Back to earth again, 1 will state that the 
boys are keeping the home fire« burning and 
are attending meetings regularly. We 
would like to hear from the Brothers who 
have gone north. A letter now and then 
helps to cheer. The iron work is being put 
in pbitre on the Snell Arcade Balding* and 
also on the piston ring factory on Disston 
Avenue. 

The Don Caesar Hotel at Passa Grille 
is finishing up and the only work in sight is 
amall Jobs of remodelUng. The Gould Tire 
and Rubber Company liave taken over the 
old foundry buildings at Olds Mar and will 
use r|ulte a few motors. We are having a 
real rainy season this year. 

I was sure sorry to hear of the death of 
my old friend and Brother* Dick Venn, of 
Local No, 212, Cincinnati, Ohio. I feel the 
loss as well os any who may have had the 
pleasure of meeting Dick, I worked on sev- 
eral big Jobs with him and a better fellow 
workman I never met* I hope that Ixieal 
No. 212 will give him the honor that I* due 
him and say that Brother Harry Renner 
feels the loss the same as they. 

Demand the label, boys; it mean* some- 
thing. 

Tni: Woomriiumta. 


L. U. NO, 339, FT* WILLIAM. ONT.* 
CAN, 

Editor : 

Being elected to the position of press sac^ 
retary and knowing full well the ordeal our 
iaal pres* secretary went through for lack 
of correspomienceT I am going to make at 
least one oltempt to let the Brotherhood 
know wo are very much alive and progress-^ 
ing favorably at the “Head of the I*akea/* 
The election of oflScers Is over and the 
following sefections were mad.e' rreiident, 
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Brother Chns. Doughty, reelected; vice pre- 
sident. Brother Robert Bumi; financial iec- 
rotary, It rot her Frank Ketly, re-elected: re- 
cording secretary. Brother E* Cuftninghtirni: 
foreman. Brother Frank Thomai; inspectors. 
Brothers WBIiani Gibb and W. NTanclorkaa. 
Bo with this slate of oIBceri, Loent No. H3D 
ahcmld reach out and expand wonderfully, 

Tp to dnte we have &0 paid-up meinhera 
composed mostly of city of Fort William, 
city of Fort Arthur, C. P, R. and Kam 
Power Company employees. 

Since re-establishing our charter, Rome 
20 montha ago. we huTe done exceptionally 
w-elL Not only have we attained the B-hour 
day, but we also gained II cenU an hour 
increase, raising the rate from T7 cents per 
hour to 8B cents per hour for journeymen 
H no men- Our agreement runs out in May, 
1020, when expect to get somo more. 
So you see, Mr, Editor, that's not so dusty* 

Situated us we are nt the licad of the 
Itikoa nnd being more or loss Isolated from 
any other city our members are kept In 
steady employment the year round. The 
two cities keep pmcticnlly the same staff 
all the time and I think the same enn be 

said of the C, F. R* and Kam Bower 

Company. There is not much attraction 
for liny Brother who might feel inclined to 
come this way. Our big drawback in this 
locality Is the inside men. Here are the 
men who should be the backbone of our 

local, but try as we will we can't get one 

to sign up* We have in the neighborhood 
of 00 inside wiremen in these two cities, 
not tu mention the pulp mill workers and 
elevator men* and they are getting nny- 
w*here, from 45 cents to 75 cents per hour* 
Can you beat that? 

We have been gathering data of late for 
the purpose of licensing these men, but 
whether this would have any effecl on them, 
even ff we get It, remains to be seen* 
However,, we are living in the hope that 
some day they will wake up to the old adage 
that in union there is strength* 

Bin. Otwav* 


L* U* NO. 3S3, TORONTO, CAN, 
Editorr 

The apprentice plan for our local la 
getting under way. At the initial meeting 
on May 31, there were some 66 helpers en- 
rolled* Wo hove a great many more now on 
the list since the last meeting on July !3* 
These special meetings are for helpers 
only* Of course journeymen who have the 
time are also welcome* as It Is very Inter- 
esting* OfUcera were elected including presi- 
dent. vice president, recording secretary, 
foreman and inspectors. 

All helpers to he registered muRt sign 
their name in the book and have a card 
liiled out by one of our officera* Op the 
card in name, address, phone number, name 
of emplo'Ver, number of yenrH or months 
served with present employer* length of 
time at trade and the name of each em- 
ployer worked for* 

The apprentice committee, along with the 
local union executive board* hope to be able 
to take care of all helpers Tvorklng at the 
trade, and an effort is to be made to see 
that they gel continuoua employment from 
the time the helper registers until he be- 
comes a journeyman. 

The fees for registration are: First year, 
heipera, registratlDn for first tlx months, 
no charge* First year helpers, second six 
months, 60 cents per month; second year 
helpers, for full year, 75 cents per month* 
At the end of the second year all helpers 
having been registered for at least six 
months will be admitted to the local union 
as regular members without the payment of 


any initiation fee and their monthly dues 
will be $2.60 per month. 

We had a real turnout at the last meeting 
and the room wob filled to capacity, which is 
unuiual even for our general meeting, so 
our journeymen membera had better turn 
out to their meetings* 

Helpers' registration has been brought 
up at our meetings for years back and it 
seems now about to come into effecL U 
is a step in the right direction, as the helper 
of today will be the journeyman of tomor- 
row. If he is to receive proper education 
along trade union tines he must be taken 
care of. Although it is- hard lines on the 
officers and memherfl who have to attend an> 
other extra meeting per month, it ia all for 
the good of the cause. 

The wage rates for helpers at present are; 
Second half of first year, 20 cents per hour; 
second year, 40 conta per hour; third year, 
65 cents per hour, and fourth year, 70 cents 
per hour* After at least three years con- 
tinuous service with one employer and at- 
taining successful standing at the end of 
the third year, the fourth year apprentice 
shall bo loaned by the employer a kit of 
tools as listed* Brace, hacksaw frame* key- 
hole saw, torch, 10-inch wrench, 14-incH 
wrench, brace-extension, feeler bit, 11/16 
inch and one-inch auger bits, *4 Inch and 
inch twist drills, cold chisel, ^ Inch wood 
chisel, hammer, cutting pliers and screw- 
driver* After at least four years continuous 
service with the one employer and being suc- 
cessful In obtaining his Journeyman's cord 
the employer shall present to the employee 
the kit of tools which was loaned to him. 

The above wage rates and conditions arc 
compiled from section 8 of our agreement 
with the contractors. 

Also In the agreement a clause states that 
only one apprentice under three years to be 
permitted to every two Journeymen em- 
ployed in each shop* Conaidcrable dlscuasion 
vv*as had at the meeting the other night over 
this clause, when violations were reported 
nnd the executive board was instructed to 
take drastic action with members violating 
the agreement* 

An Interesting talk was given by Brother 
Bhrtw, our financial secretary* regarding the 
payment of dueB. Members are requested to 
pay their dues three months in advance* ac- 
cording to constitution* 

P. EIjSIVOBTH* 


L* U* NO, 371, MONESSEN* PA. 

Edi'or : 

1 must hurry this effusion or suffer dire 
consequences, according to word which 
reached mo last evening from L* U. No* 371. 
Brothers. I find this job of press Bccretary a 
trying one those dull times* TTs rather hard 
to compose n live letter when business is 
dead. What's that? If I were a live writer 
t could write a live letter? Alt right, let's 
go! 

The Glee Club of L* V. No. 371 held its 
third annual outing over the week-end re- 
cently at Camp Pauljo, along beautiful In- 
dian Greek In Bullskin township. Did we 
have n gorgeous time? And bow! The en- 
tertainment left nothing to be desired ex- 
cept possibly the Hinging of Brothers Mac- 
Donald and Grilfith* Charles (Jellybead) 
Roberts was good on the harmonica, as was 
Brother Ch leone with the cymbals* Yours 
truly nnd Brother Dornan were praised and 
censored about equally for their efTorts on 
their wind Instrumenta. The chicken clean- 
ing contest was won by Brother Taexanoues- 
ky, whose work was generously applauded. 
The chicken enting prix© went to Brother 
rhlconc, he being given the priio by nccln- 
matlon* Charles tJellyhead) Roberts* rendi- 
tion of **Hold the Fort,'* accompanied by 


Chicone and hindered by IlolTman, was a 
scream* We dispensed almost entirely with 
the next order of business, vix.: Practical 
electric subjects, and waded right into "five- 
hundred/' "ruramy” and a midnight lunch of 
soup. Now just a word more. You Brothera 
who were unable to attend should sure feel 
disappoinled and I don't mean if. 

Now to my brother workers In generaL A 
real week-end get together jollification m 
sure a good Investment; it **in-fuses" a 
healthy comradeship among all present and 
leads to a more wholesome spirit of mutual 
recognition of the good that is in all of us. 

It* G. A. 


L. U. NO. 377, LYNN, MASS* 
Editor: 

It has beert two months since our liiat letter 
to the WoMKEfE. Since that time w^ork has 
picked up 80 that our men are getting In 
moro time. Wg have visitors hero from many 
other locals — three from Lawrence, two 
from Salem, one from Lowell, three from 
Boston and one from Fall River. 

Our new officers arc firing on all cylinders 
and one of their first steps w*as to bump off 
from work about 10 men that were In ar- 
rean. Brother Keaveney looked over our 
books and insisted on this drastic measure. 
They came around wuth all kinds of excuses 
but they do not realize how the locals are 
checked up by the International Office and 
wo are pleased to see them do things In such 
a business-like manner* Since my last letter 
I have been demoted from business agent of 
the Building Trades Council hack with the 
tools, and, oh, what a relief! Throe years of 
squabble behind me* Goody certainly pic- 
tured the agent's lot well in the May issue. 
1 have dropped 20 pounds since going to 
work. Another year and ! would have been 
beyond recall. 

The July issue of the WoKKgit Is the best 
ever nnd it's a shame they do not get Into the 
public libraries. May 1 suggest to the L O. 
that Instead of sending six copies to each 
local ibey send a copy to the public libraries 
in tboae cities where there are local unions? 
This magaxlne ia certainly a credit to the 
olectrlcal workers. Your humble servant is 
full of suggeations this month. We ahn re- 
ceive a bunch of directories each quarter and 
the members seldom take theni, and much 
printed matter left over Is consigned to the 
waste basket* About one- fourth of the 
number sent now would he enough; and now 
for the catch: tf the I. O. would send each 
local enough receipt holders, one for each 
member, you w^ould* in my estimation, please 
the individual member very much ut no In- 
creased cost. 

Yours for free lunch* 

McImeiiney. 

L. U, NO. 41 S, PASADENA, CALIF, 

Editor; 

"Now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of their party/' nnd having arrived 
whnt about it? 

politics, being the prevalent topic of tha 
day. Local No* 418 will now go on the air 
with A political preamble, D*F-C* announcing. 

The convention of one of our great 
political parties has just been held and tho 
other is in the immediate offing. Of the man 
who was nominated at Kansas City and the 
one who, apparently, ’will be nominated at 
HoUHton^ wo will say nothing personal, fur 
we know nothing, but we do know that 
Harry Chandler, owner of tho Los Angeles 
Times and one of the most persiitnnt enemies 
of organised labor in California, donated 
$6,D0fi to the Catifornia campaign fund of the 
Republican nominee. IncidcntaBy, Chandler 
is also a foe of the Boulder Canyon dam pro- 
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ject, because of bis land holdings in old Mes- 
ico. This project has the approval of organized 
labor throughout California and should have 
the support of all labor men in the "Lh S, A. 
Should this bill be passed, during the lame 
duck session or at any time for that matter, 
it will mean the construction of some HOO 
miles of aqueduct, work for countless men, 
the construction of an all-American canal, 
work for many more, and of more personal 
interest to us electrical workers, the con- 
struction of a mammoth hydro-electric sta- 
tion and a high tension transmission line 
from Boulder Canyon to the metropolitan 
district of Los Angeles, some 300 miles away. 
This to say nothing of the flood relief for 
Imperial Valley. All of these things will be 
of great benefit to wage earners and should 
be thought of at election time. Also the fact 
that an opponent of this very beneficial pro- 
ject donates from his private fortune to the 
campaign fund of one of our presidential 
nominees. On the other hand. Congressman 
Swing, co-author of the Swing-Johnson bill, 
which has as its objective the construction of 
Boulder Dam, has endorsed this same can- 
didate. 

The religious belief and anti-pTohibition 
stand of the presumed to be nominee of the 
opposing party are none of our business and 
will not be discussed here, but the graft 
charges from N"ew York City and other too 
apparent evidences of big money control 
caiCt be overlooked by labor. In his favor, 
to the eyes of all true labor men, is his 
strong stand for public ownership of power 
sites in New York state. 

Enough of presidents. We realize that 
practically all the president means to you 
and me is his reflection of the tactics and 
spirit of the party or group of men that put 
him in office, It is the Congressmen and 
Senators who make or break the various fav- 
orable bills offered and it is for them that 
we must wield our influence. 

The recent investigation of the so-called 
power trust, which in fact is still going on, 
has shown us how these public rep re sen ta- 
.lives have been bought and sold and has 
taught us why it is so hard to enact favor- 
able legislation. Think long and bard before 
election time; study your local representa- 
tive's past record before you cast your vote. 
In most cases you will And the man who is 
in favor of government control at Boulder 
Dam Canyon is also an advocate of govern- 
ment operation of Muscle Shoals and all 
other kindred operations. Look for a man 
who has the courage of his convictions and 
stay behind him* for we of organized labor 
have the mimerkal strength if we w'iU pull 
together. 

DonH be misled by the propaganda of 
corporation men, and that will be hard, for 
they stop at nothing, even to contaminating 
PUT text books. One distinguished gentle- 
man from Georgia* an ofheer of the N. E. L. 
A., had the audacity at a recent convention 
held in Los Angeles, to say that the power 
companies paid to have our text books re- 
vised because our educators throughout 
the nation were so dumb. Naturally, they 
can^t see things as some power company of- 
ficials w-ould have them see but we don't 
call that dumbness. 

"Now Is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of their party” and don't forget 
at election time and all times, there is only 
one real party- — organized labor. 

D. F, CAMEItOfJ. 
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L. U. NO. 435, WINNIPEG, MAN,, 
CAN. 

Editor: 

In looking through the Winnipeg Trades 
and Labor Council Legislative Year Book 1 
came across an article w^ritten by W. 11. 
Hoop of this city, entitled "Has Organized 
Labor a Definite Bole in the Scheme of 
Man's Destiny?” It is \vell w'orth passing 
along. 

Mr. Hoop first traces the lot of labor from 
the individualism of the hand production 
age, on through the age of coal, steam and 
machinery to the electrical age. He then 
goes on to say“ 

"The worker, trained to think as an in^ 
dividual reflecting the specialized nature of 
production, conceives his Individualism 
leading to some form of socialism, which, 
on close examination, reveals a glorified 
theory of his own desires, without any 
practical relation to his fellow's, 

“The employer, too, often Is in the same 
state of mind. Caught in the vortex of 
mass production, his morality conceives 
also of a state in which his glorified per- 
sonality shall rule and his power to levy 
tribute be perpetuated. ^ 

“Parliaments, theoretically designed to 
be social in character, have not yet got 
beyond the individualistic stage. While the 
guardian of national morality, they have 
been more the anchor and safeguard of the 
owners of industry, and organized labor has 
made very little impreasion on them. 

“ft would seem that as industry develops, 
organized labor must assume greater na- 
tional responsildlities. Industries are now' 
becoming so largo that only by co-operation 
can their success be maintained. This in- 
evitably carries labor into the administra- 
tion of economic affairs and with it, the re- 
sponsibility of organization and industrial 
peace, 

"Already the signs are not w'anting in 
Great Britain wherein capital and labor 
propose to lay all cards on the table and 
in the major industries admit of the Gov- 
ernment possessing a controlling interest. 

“With capital, that wildest of all wild 
beings in the human family, it is proposed 
that it will become subject to rule and law 
in much the same sense as labor has found 
itself. It is proposed that real capital shall 
he distinguished from the isms of the cap- 
italist. It is proposed that labor shall fit 
itself for all responsibilities of carrying on 
industry, and a system of civil service make 
the selection of nmnagement* and that 
capital returns shall he rationalized in 
keeping with the general needs of the 
country. 

"This w’'ould surely place labor in a very 
definite role, and bring within the bounds of 
possibility, some of the practical ideals so 
long sought by labor. Parliaments, as such, 
might conceivably give place to national 
economic councils, where the science of 
labor organization in industry might more 
easily solve problems of capital, commerce, 
and trade expansion. Labor has worked, 
suffered* and organized into its unions, 
councils and congresses. Individualism has 
carried production to a point where re- 
organization will soon be inevitable* and 
the role to be played by organized labor 
in coming years will be its reward for the 
pains of the past. 

"Of Canada it might w'cll be said that, 
for a young country with its many nation- 
aities and the Hability to fall for nostrums, 
the labor movement has held together very 
well and has to its credit organization and 
co-operation to a reTuarkabJe degree, on 
two of the largest single railroads in the 
xvorid.” 

C. R. Roberts. 


L. U, NO* 560, PASADENA, CALIF* 
Editor: 

Local Union No* 560, Pasadena, Calif,, held 
election of officers at their last meeting and 
following are the officers for the coming 
year: T* C. Wilson, president; Larry Chap- 
man, vice president; Lloyd Barnes, treas- 
urer; H. W. Huneven, financial secretary; 
J. W. Francis, recording secretary; J. E. 
Bell, first inspector; H. A. McGinn, second 
inspector, and Chas, M, Wylie, foreman. 

This local is very fortunate in having some 
real live W'esfcern he men as members. 
Brothers Wilson, Chapman, Wylie and 
Barnes are there with the stufT, If some of 
you Brothers could be present at our meet- 
ings you would think so, too, because we do 
things out here. 

Have taken in some new members as a re- 
sult of the organizing campaign put on here. 
This section, especially Los Angeles, has been 
cleaned up considerably. 

When they come out here they sure want 
to have a card or as Brother Wylie handles 
them, he just looks them in the eye and says* 
"where's your card,” and if they haven't any, 
why they simply evaporate, that's all. 

Congratulations to Brother C. E. Green on 
the baby boy at his house. He has already 
signed an application to come into the 
local, but forgot the initiation fee. Dick 
believes in starting them young. 

Local No. 5C0 has organized a baseball 
team and plays every Saturday afternoon. 
If John McGmw could just see Brother 
Wiley pitch now, he sure would want him 
back again. He simply mows them down, 
a fast ball or two and tbeii the old slow 
ball fools them every Lime. After he gives 
them the slow one he serves one still slow'er, 
and about that time the umpire yells "You’re 
out.” 

The Wilson brothers around the keystone 
sack sure pull off some grandstand plays, 
and our catcher, Brother Pierce, boys he's a 
bearcat. He throws just like a rifie, and 
bats; that’s where he shines. 

We canT forget about Brother Barnes go- 
ing out hunting wild cats, shot two with 
one bullet, left handed shooter* handles a 
rifle just like he handles a liickey. 

Our school is functioning nicely under 
Brother Quinn's instruction and has proved 
very interesting and educational. 

J. W. Francis, 

Secretary. 


L. U* NO. 5S0* OLYMPIA, WASH, 

Editor: 

Unfortunately, thig first communication 
that has come to the Journal from Local 
No. &S0 for many, many months is a bearer 
to bad tidings* 

As more than 50 per cent of the inside 
wuremen of our local have either been idle or 
nearly so this summer, the local decided at 
our meeting on July 11 to close the charter 
until things pick up a little. Bo, any of you 
fellow's w'ho are burning gasoline this sum- 
mer and hoping to pick up a little work on 
the side, steer clear of Olympia. 

W* L. Mum, 


L. U* NO, 623* BUTTE, MONT. 
Editor: 

Here's hoping you are accustomed to sur- 
prises, as this is the first time that 623 has 
sent in any "copy” for many moons. 

However, this does not mean that we are 
not progressing and boosting along wdth the 
noisy ones. 

On May 1, of this year, we inaugurated 
the five day w'eek without any trouble, and 
now have a by-lanv committee out working 
on several changes. 
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Work hkfl not started up much here yet, 
but we have hopes for the near future. 

Some time ago Local Union No, lUtl sprang 
one on organization that should be puBhed. 
We have had a state association since the 
first of this year, whleh is going strong with 
plenty of co-operation. 

How's that for a starter? Maybe 1 will 
improve on my next offense. 

John DotfOHPJiTV» 

R, S., L, U. No. m. 


L. U, NO. 627, LORAIN, OHIO 
Editor: 

Good apples and bad apples ore some- 
times fnuni! in the same barrel and not 
knowing bow* to classify these lines I leave 
it up to the Editor, and offer It as Lorain’s 
elfort to keep in touch with the outside 
world. 

At the present time we are having some 
difUculiies vrith tw*o of our contractorB. 
They violated our agreement in such an 
underhand manner that we felt we were 
better off without such contractors in our 
union. We have a sandwich man in front of 
one of the shops and have had for the past 
month. The other shop we Ignore, but we 
expect to hear from them soon. They will 
have to come to us for we will not visit 
them* This difUeulty has caused some 
of the boys to be Idle but we manage to 
get along with the whole gang pulling to 
gethor. We have at times about 80 per 
cent of the boys working part time and 
work is alow throughout Ohio. Even so 
Brother Charles Case, secretary-treasurer 
of the Ohio State Building Trades Council, 
said he had the pleasure of mailing out 
more building trades cards for this quarter 
than for any previous quarter in the history 
of the state counciL 

The council here is going great guns and 
as to conditions, we have them, with lota of 
it. Every craft in the county affiliated except 
the brick masons and am proud to say 
that all are pulling together. 

At this time we are planning our annual 
picnic held jointly with Loral Union No, 
129, Elyria, Ohio, and so far we have held 
our arguments at the home of the com- 
mitteeman who had the most oil on ice, 
so guess will do the some at the next 
and last meeting. (Ask Chuck and Hi.) Only 
Hi Intended to have limburger but the 
Misses got Swiss, so we missed a ripe good 
time. Chaa. and Bob seemed disappointed. 
The worthy president. Brother ‘Tied" Fallon, 
appointed the same committee as the last 
two years, but Brother Weaver renigged so 
Brother Ward grac-ously consented to do his 
bit, but we can hardly blame Brother 
W’eaver for stepping out as business re- 
quired too much of his time. Brother 
Weaver was in the ^reworks business, be- 
tween the burglars and fires. I think be was 
lucky to save his socks. His time is now 
taken up trying to figure out the balance 
sheet, still the boys seem to feel sore at 
Brother Weaver for putting on such a nice 
display of fireworks without sending any 
invites. Doc must be feeling younger and 
more active; he has a quick way of getting 
down a stepladder, just step off the top. 
Only it didn’t work out right In Doe's in* 
stance. Slim’s taller and fatter and Carl 
Is some grey, I thought he was Santa 
Claus the other day and was listening for 
the aleigh bells. 

Might at this time call ye Editor'a atten- 
tion to the fact that Loraln^s favorite son, 
Mr. A. B. Walton is in Washington and 
if the Editor is not acquainted with Mr. 
Walton it would he worth hia time to be* 
come so, I am sure this local union would 
like to know if you have met Mr, Walton. 

I noticed that the Editor's picture wag 


requested to be published in the Wouke^h, 
but yoti plead modeBty. Very good, but i 
call it liuiihfuL Haveirt seen you or your 
likeness in so long 1 don't know whether 
you are hold or ashumeiJ of the long beard, 
(Fseldfjm comes glory till a nmn is dead). 

Good hunting to nil! 

H, Onr.E, 

L. U. NO. 675, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
FMitor: 

It sure is some hot bo 1 won’t bore you 
nor those who take the time to give this 
column the once over. My say ihss month. 
Brothers, is going to Uc brief. 

We held our annual outing July 14, nnd oh. 
how it was raining. Nevertheless, those who 
attended, and there were quite a few, had a 
good time. The committee in charge ef af- 
fairs, Brothers S. ICisncr, A. Still well, T. Du- 
riessis and L. Gammerer, did well and de- 
serve a word of praise for their good work. 
The tough break on the part of the weather 
was no fault of theirs, the location was ideal 
but it was just another case of being too bad. 
Better luck next time. 

Those who did not attend the outing, ba- 
/tides missing a good time will have to share 
the expense. As unjust as you think H is tt 
has been proven the only w*ay to run an 
affair, such as this, and not come out on the 
short end. Innumerable times ibis question 
has been argued pro and con but Uiis is the 
first time it has been pul into effect. What 
has been the result? The old thought that 
if a man Is forced to go he will not attend 
has been discarded, as there were many there 
who never attended our outings. As to the 
coat per member, it will be small in com- 
parison to the enjoyment received. Realixc, 
Brothers, wo cannot afford tn Imar a hig 
expense so share yours without a murmur 
and prove you have the interest of the local 
at heart. 

They say the electrician ia classified in the 
professional ranks, W*ell from the number in 
knickers they sure lived up to their classifica- 
tion. Now, Brothers, be reaaonnblo; those 
who wore knickers did bo partly because they 
looked good in them, and you cannot deny 
that, partly because it is the style, and ev* 
eryone likes to he in style, but mostly be- 
cause they are comfortable — ^if you don’t be- 
lieve me wear them. And hnve you noticed 
that each year a lew more get the courage to 
show their calves. Wear them, Brothers, and 
be comfortable. No, I do not wear them, 
but I am not opposed to them by any menmq 
times are changing ao let’s go along with the 
change, providing it is not too radical. 

Frankie CaruKO attended the outing, on 
crutches. You have heard that saying, but 
tbiB is one time you have seen it in reality: 
a little thing like an injured foot couldn’t 
keep him home and bis girl friend showed 
her loyalty by coming along with him. Well, 
Frank, here ia hoping it won’t be long be- 
fore you are attending meetings again. 

We have a young author among ua- He is 
none other than Brother Reddington, Ilis 
ambitions should be respected and he should 
receive every encouragement. His first work 
will deal with the present day progressive- 
ness from a point of experience and is en- 
titled “The Amateur Bootlegger," or "How 
1 I.ost My Five Bucks.” 

Tiguf,. 


L. U, NO, 696, ALBANY, N, Y, 
Editor; 

There is not much going on here in 
Albany ilnco the last issue of the Worker. 
Work is very slow. Quite a few of the hoys 
are out of work. Some of them are taking 
advantage of the slack time and are going 
on vacation trips. 


That new license Jaw for electricians is 
working. A few of the basket contractors 
were arrested for violating same last month. 

Luca! No. G96 is planning for their annual 
clam bake the latter part of August, and if 
any of you Brothers are in Albany at that 
time, don’t forget to stop and see us. 

Some of the boys of Local No. 696 ought 
to get together and attend some of the 
meetings. I suppose the warm weather has 
got the best of them. The meetings are very 
short these hot nights. 

Brother Jim Powers ia going on a trip 
to Canada for two weeks, and we all wish 
him good luck on hta trip. Say, Jim, watch 
your step on the fire-water. 

Boys, if you want to hear some fish 
stories, get Brothers Schafer and Sebast 
together and they can not be beat. 

R. F, Tellies. 


L. U, NO. 702, WEST FRANKFORT, 
ILL. 

Editor: 

Thb ia a new* job for me and, as I am not 
good at writing, t don’t knovv how it w*ill 
take with the boys. 

Our etecUon is over and we have a few 
new officers, elected as follows; 

President, James Eresler; vice president, 
Frank Comiitt; recortling secretary, R. B, 
Smith; financial secretary, E. E, Scott; busi- 
ness agent, E. E. Scott; treasuror, R, L. 
Bridgford; trustee, W. P. Holloman; fore- 
man, “Slim" Ablett; inspectors, H, E. Norm 
and W. P. Holloman; executive board, R- L, 
Bridgford, R. B. Smith, H, E, Noun and 
W. 1\ Hotloiuan; press secretary, W. P. 
Holloman. 

All right, L. U. No. 127, we want to hear 
from you again. How is “Rusty” Johnson at 
L. U. No, 84 getting along 7 

We have a couple of Brothers on the sick 
list — Brothers Ben Shays and U. A, Hess. 

Brother “Scotty” Chalmers and family are 
going to spend their vacation in Scotland 
this summer. Have a good time, “Scotty,” 
and at least bring back a label. 

The boys here are not attending meetings 
as they should. W’ould like to see more of 
the boys at the next meeting. We meet twice 
a month, as you know, so try to eomc to one 
meeting each month, at least. 

The “Clpsco" hud their annual safety picnic 
at White City Park, Herrin, HI., Friday, 
July 20. I think all the boys and their fam- 
ilies had a good time. But I think our 
president ate too much chkken, Burt, how is 
the fire alarm; let’s hear from you! 

W. P. 1 Bll.l.1 H-OI.T.OMAN. 


L. U. NO. 712, NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 
Editor; 

TfOcal No. 712 and the members of the 
Electric longue of the county tmd a few 
mombera of Pittsburgh Electric League for- 
got their worries for a half day on the 11th 
day of July, and motored to Darlington Lake 
to fltteod 1-ncRl No. 712’s nnmial picnic. The 
party started at 12:30 o’clock and lasted 
until ( ?) Even though it rained moBt of the 
afternooTi, the members had a wonderful 
time, for while It was raining there were 
inside attractions, and while it was fair we 
had horse-shoe pitching, baseball, swimming, 
boating and fishing, and cards, but there 
was no barnyard golf. The eats W'ere de- 
licious, for the first time we had a fish fry 
and what I mean it was a fish fry, for we 
had all that went with it, including suds. 
The chef was none other than Jes^ R. Jacobs, 
ansisted by O. C. Custer and boy, oh boy, they 
sure can prepare and fry fish. If you don’t 
think so ask Brother E. Cunningham how 
the ham was, also McClain of Star Electric 
C’oinpuny of Erie. 
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The committee that was rcspon^jible for 
thin Included Carl E. Taylor, chairman, John 
Stelhn and James A. Landis* 

After the dinner Charley Hroth, instructor 
at CMjr school, wag presented with » Masonic 
charm as a jEiift from the boys of the local 
for what he has done for us in the past. He 
aure is a good old Charley and we hope to 
have him with us next school term. 

Ceorge (Pop) Wolf made the presentation 
srpeech; thanks to good old ''Pop*” 

This year w-as the biggest crowd wc ever 
had and here's hoping we have a bigger 
crowd next year. The tioya are nil sorry that 
A* U. of the International Office* w'as not 
present * Well, I think I had better sign olT 
and will say that work is still slack in 
Beaver County* 

Rep. 


L* U. NO. 723* FT, WAYNE, IND* 

Editor; 

Bpeetnculnr and Iremendous was the un- 
usual pageant, ^The Wheel of Industry/' pre- 
seni4Ml as a climax of Ft, Wayne'i Urge 
lalKir celebratiQn Saturday afternoon and 
evening, June 23, at the South Side High 
School before vast numbers of union mem- 
bers, families and friemls, under the 
auspices of the Women's Union Label 
League and 10 ladies auxiliaries of as many 
Ft, Wayne labor tmions, Including the carp- 
enters, machinists, trainmen, letter curriers, 
conductors and typographical unions. 

Grunt interest was taken by the viirioua 
local uniona in the prepanveion of floats and 
displays for the parade. The lloat bearing 
banner "Linemen's Union No. 723“ showed 
up most prominently in the purude, not only 
because it wua the largest in aixe but also 
because 20 tlO-voll Mu^da lamps glowed 
from vurious parts of the huge flout* Each 
union presented something unitjue and in- 
teresting on its float which served to show 
in its oW’n way the part the particular cruft 
pinya in the progress of the city's InduatriBl 
activities. 

As the finale of the program more than 300 
union menibers marched into the gymnasium 
forruitkg wheel spokes and revolving around 
the characters of Labor and Justice, Unioa- 
mnde goods and organh&ed tafior were fea- 
tured throughout the program* Music wag 
fumished by the Ft, Wayne Union Band 
under the direction of Prof* J. C* Cafaro* 

.Mrs. Edward Obenchaln played the part 
of the “Old Lady Who Lived tn the Shoe,'* 
out of which nmrehed 200 small children, who 
formed the letters A. F* of L. In the vaude- 
ville acts, a comedy dance number was pre- 


sented by children similar to “Our Gang" 
kids, a tumbling act was given by the plas- 
terers union and a tango act was given by 
Miss Lillian Hans and Vernon Wiebke* An- 
thony McMahon of the linemen's union 
evoked many a laugh from the large crovfd 
with hia humorous pantomime clown act* 

Two aerenaders entertained with clarinet 
solos, after which a style show, displaying 
union-made clothes, was presented by 12 
girls, who closed the net with a dance num- 
ber. Short dance skits were given, depicting 
btikery girls, soft drink girls and mammoth 
shirt girls. 

Miss Bernice Hnlfmnn of the hosiery 
workers was Miinounccd I he winner of the 
popularity contest, and was crowned “Miss 
Union Label.*' More than 500 characters, 
including men, women and children, partici- 
pated in the program. Mr. Dalton Clark, of 
Indianapolis, a member of the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America, was in charge. 

Hoover and Smith witi have nothing on us 
when it comes to a hot political race; the 
following candidatca won out at the end of 
gome close balloting at our regular June 
meeting; Harry Pickett, pregident; Harry 
Sutton, vice president; Anthony J. Offerle, 
recording ficcretary; Sam E. Evans, trea- 
surer ; Harry Lou, financial secretary; Wil- 
liam G- Norris, hral ingpeetor; W'arren Firc- 
stlne, foreman, and Guy Hall, three year 
trustee* We are now- meeting every first 
and third Monday evening in the Ft. Wayne 
Federation of I*abor hail over the Western 
Union on Calhoun Street* 

A^^THONY J, OfFEIILE. 

L* U, NO* 1037, WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Editor; 

The sun is shining on both sides* of the 
fence, the snow is all gone and outside of u 
tittle rain we are doing very nicely up north 
on the prairie* f want particularly to cal! 
to the attention of Brother P. Ellsworth, our 
w'orlhy scribe front Toronto, that it is not 
always cold here, and that Wa are like the 
Scotchman who was asked by tbe English 
tourist as to whether it alvrays rained there, 
replied No! It sometimes snowed. Doris, 
you might put the right commas and ex- 
clamation points and such other points as 
are required to make good grammar. I'm 
not very sure whether I got them right and 
in the right place* Thanks* Hello, Local 
IT. Detroit, if you have any more down 
there tike Brother J. Jackson, chase ’em up 
here. He is working here for the Winnipeg 
Flectnc. Also Brother McLean from 
Chicago is here and iiaya he likes our 


climate and may stay for aw'hile. The btrii- 
day season is approaching and ye scribe of 
1037 intends to sojourn for a part of his in 
the U, S, Some of the boy* I think intend 
going south and some north to the beaches. 
Brother Editor, if you get no letter in 
August you will know what is the matter, 
but if everything goes all right we'll he 
back again in due course* Hoping you will 
all enjoy your vacation and that you may 
all have a vacation to enjoy and something 
to enjoy it with is the earnest wish of 1037, 

InviKE. 


Airplane Flight by Man-Power 
Alone 

An age when men will soar through the 
jiir Uko birds* w'lthout needing the engine* 
of present-day airplanes or using any 
other source of artificial power, is foreseen 
Hi an engineering possibility by Captain 
Victor Dibovsky, who outlined his views 
recently before tbe Society of Model Aero- 
nautical Engineers, in London, The Captain's 
model of engine- less flight Is the soaring 
ability of birds, especially of the two heavy 
bird* that fly in this manner* the eagle and 
the albatross. Most of the power that these 
birds use In keeping aloft ia extracted. 
Captain Dibovsky believes, from the energy 
of the wind itself; a suggestion made by 
many previous students of aeronautics. 
The practical difficulty is to contrive a 
mnehine that will work like the feathered 
wing* of these bird giants* Using the up- 
ward thrusts of the wind without being 
forced down again by the downward 
currents. Captain Dibovsky believes that a 
machine can be constructed to do this, using 
principles ivhich he described to the Lon- 
don Society. Beginning of construction on 
a working model is promised for the near 
future. Other aeronautical engineers, white 
admitting the theoretical possibility of ex- 
tracting the power of tbe wind as birds 
presumably do, express doubts of the prac- 
ticability of this for actual aircraft, except 
to Ihe limited extent possible with present 
motorlcss airplanes of “glider" type. 


A Short Circait 

Wife — Wire you insulate? Watt* tbe 
matter? 

The Other 5d per cent — ^Fuse where 1 was 
yon'd be late, too* 

Wife — This is positively shocking. If it 
happen* again* 1*11 get a switch and socket 
to you* I conduit, too* — N* Y. Central Lines 
.Magaxine. 



WINNING FLOAT IN TUB BIG FT* WAXNB PAGSANT 
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“Stop, Look, Think” — A Plea for Trade Analysis 

By MAURICE MORIARITY, Boston 


T ifK val«e of trade atialysis to electrical 
workers is underestimated by the ma- 
jority of mechanics. The mechanic with 
a power to analyse the job requirements, and 
apply the results of his analysis in complet- 
init a job, is a valuable man to any employer. 
The question naturally nrisea, what is this 
"Trade Analysis" and how can it help me? 
The answer is as followSj when a definition is 
sought for in a good dictionnry : "Analysis, 

electric— The resolving of a substance into 
its elements by means of electricity,** An 
elHcient trade instructor would define analy- 
sis as an effort to list the j roper steps to do 
a certain job with each step or operation in a 
logical order. The help an electrical worker 
can receive from trade analysis can be esti- 
mated from its widespread use in other 
professions. 

Contrary to a popular idea a doctor cannot 
tell what is the matter with you until he 
has analyised your symptoms. From the doc- 
tor’s analysis for diagnosis) a certain symp- 
tom is connected with a cause and a remedy 
is prcf?cribed. 

A lawyer, especially a criminal lawyer, 
has to be an expert at analysis. For exam- 
ple: An important witness is to be cross- 

examined to combat testimony previously 
given. In a situation of this kind, the cross* 
examining lawyer makes a keen analysis of 
the testimony and the points of law involved 
and proceeds to cover his analysis step by 
step in his attempt to discredit the witness 
to the satisfaction of the judge or jury. 

A teacher plans tn teach a class an ad* 
vanced lesson in a sub ject in which the class 
has had elementary instruction. The teach- 
er analyzes the new lesson's subject matter 
into the proper steps and proceeds to teach 
the plan mapped out. 

The clergyman of your particular faith, 
who has the power to hold your interest in a 
long germon, is an expert at analysis. With 
care the important points of the sermon are 
prepared beforehand and covered during the 
sermon* No alarm clocks are needed to keep 
members awake before a clergyman of this 
sort because every mind followa a well- 
planned sermon. 

The speaker, like the clergyman, must plan 
his work and then work his plan and know 
when to sit down. The trouble with the 
average speaker is a lack of ability to ana- 
lyze what he desires to say and therefore his 
audience listens to a rambling speech which 
takes a long time in sny}ng nothing. 

President Coolidge, It^his message to Con- 
gress, December 6, 19^, is an efficient ex- 
ample of a speaker having something to say 
and saying it with hfs bnalysie of important 
topics covered thoroiighly. 

President Coolidge’s Analysis 

t. Constructive economy* 2, Tax reduction, 
S* National defence* 4, Merchant marine. 
S, Commercial aviation. fJ, Western hemi- 
sphere air mail. 7, Good roads. 8, Cuban 
parcel post* 9, Insular possesaiona* 10, Pan- 
ama Canal. 11. Agriculture* 12, Protective 
tariff, IS, Farm loan system. 14, Muscle 
Shoals. 15, Flood control* IG. Inland navi- 
gation. l7. Prohibition. 18, The negro. 18, 
The American Indian. 20, Petroleum conser- 
vation, 21, Alien property. 22, Railroad con- 
soUdaiion. 23, Veterans. 24, Department of 
Labor, 25, Public buildings* 25, Historical 
celebrations. 27, Foreign relations. 28, 
American progress. 

In the examples of the application of anal- 
ysis all of the experts come from the white 
collar ranks* Mr. Electricnl Worker desires 


to know. How and where can I join this 
"Plan your work and work your plan" legion ? 
*A number of examples of trade analysia aa it 
can bo applied to the electrician*s daily work 
will attempt to nnjjwer the how and where 
of Mr* Electrical Worker. 

In the type jobs used it must be assumed 
that an electrical worker is sent to locate the 
trouble and make repairs. In doing this the 
value of analysis is stressed. 

Type job — Sparking d* c* motor commuta- 
tor brushes. Analysis of possible cause: 

], Overload. 2, Brushes set wrong. 3, 
Poor brush contact. 4, Commutator rough 
or off center. 5, Weak field* 0, Armature 
winding "open" or "short-circuited." 

Any one or all of these causes produce 
sparking at the brushes. If the electrical 
worker eliminates one cause after another 
he will find the direct cause of the sparking. 

Type jol) — Generator fails to build up. 
Trouble Cause Analysis: 

1, Reversed field connectionfl, 2, Brushes 
in wrong po-nitron. 3, Wrong direction of 
rotation. 4, Speed too low, 5, Open field 
circuit. G. Not enough residual magnetism. 
7, Machine short circuited. 

By eliminating the possible causes in the 
order listed the failure to build up will be 
located and the repair completed. 

Type job — Repair radio set. Trouble cause 
analysis: 

1, Teat A battery for condition. 2, Test 
B battery for condition. 3. Cheek tube.<i for 
emission . 4, Check wiring for loose eon- 

neetion. 

The liat of trouble causes in the order 
given W'iM apply to an overwhelming number 
of disabled radio sets. There are many other 
radio trouble causes. The four given are of 
the popular everyday variety. 

Typo job — Starting a concrete building 
conduit job, basement work. Operation 
analyais: 

1, Study plan. 2* Estimate required ma- 
terial and tools* 3, House material and tools* 
4, Set up w'ork bench. 5, Pipe first concrete 
forma to be poured, 6, Keep seven steps 
ahead of the concrete pourers throughout 
the building. 7, Constantly plan your work 
and then w'ork your plan* 

Example after example could be given for 
power house operators in analysing the op- 
enition steps of setting the wide variety of 
relays, of charging the various types of 
electrolytie lightning arresters, of setting the 
various forma of automatic power equipment 
control* 

For the signalman the many causes of 
signal equipment trouble could be listed for 
the common everyday troubles. 

For linemen* the various kinds of line 
trouble caused from lightning and heavy 
rain storms of the summer and aleet and lee 
storms of the winter could be analyzed and 
listed and enable a trouble man to go to the 
point of trouble with the least loss of time, 

For fixture assemblers and hangers, the 
power to properly analyze the job at hand 
and to work the analysis arm by arm to fix- 
ture by fixture towards a completed job is ex- 
tremely valuable. 

In the telephone industry the ability to 
analyze common troubles of instruments and 
complete exchanges has been practiced for 
years. Troublemen with the principal eom- 
panies go to the heart of an interior or ex- 
terior trouble with amazing rapidity. The 
large telephone companies after years of 
analysis have all the freaks of nature and of 
human beings catalogued for their trouble 
causing index numbers. 


Regardless of what division of the 
Brotherhood your craft belongs that tre- 
mendously useful job tool called "trade anal- 
ysis" should be an active member of your kit* 
With analysis you take steps to save steps. 
Railroads all over the country have that old 
fapiUiar sign “Hlop, look and listen*" Mechnn-i 
ics should stop, look and think and, when 
you do, your mind will automatically begin tu 
analyze the question at hand* 

Strategy of American Labor 
Indorsed in East 

A professor, w'ho has organized a farnx 
union of 30*000 members is going back to. 
Japan to counsel imitation of American 
trade union strategy. He is Dr* Sbinjlro 
Kitasawa, of Waseda University, Tokyo. 

Practical strntegy is something .lapaneuo 
labor can learn from the trades unionism of 
the United States, in the opinion of Dr. Kitn* 
sawa, professor of economics in Wuseda 
University, Tokyo. Dr, Kitasawa, who ift 
spending this summer in study of labor con- 
ditions in America and Europe* concluded a 
short visit in Baltimore* 

"Instead of devoting so much attention to 
the theories of Marx and Lenin, talk of elaaa 
consciousnesis and that sort of thing, we, in 
Japan, should go after results — higher pay, 
shorter working hours and better w’orking- 
conditions,” Dr. Kitasavea said* "Men 
to live* We should got down to earth. 

Will Urge American Idea 

When ho returns to Japan, ho mentioned,, 
he will advocate in lectures and writing that 
labor concentrate on the American idea of 
getting concrete results f rom its organization* 

Dr. Kitasawa used "^ve” in speaking of 
Japanese union labor, because he is a part of 
it* Ho organized the farmers^ union, which 
now has BO^CiOD ni embers, and was its presi-. 
dent for throe years. 

University men, he explained, are active 
leaders in the union movement in his country.. 

While Japanese workingmen have sotne- 
thing in the W'ay of practical deeds to learn, 
from their American brothers, they have ac- 
quired from this country at least two prac- 
tical words — "acab" and "picket," according^ 
to Dr. Kitasawa. 

Strike Lasts 13 Months 

And they have frequent occasion to use* 
these American words* Strikes are fairly 
numerous* Last month there ended w-hat tho 
economist called the longest strike on record* 
Tw^enty thousand workers in the soy (sauce) 
manufacturing industry wore out 13 months*, 
he said, demanding higher wages and recog- 
nition of union principles. The strikers were 
defeated. 

Violence accompanies some of the strikes* 
the Japanese explained, Tn the soy atrikej^ 
he related, several of the strikers were 
blinded by poisoned gas. 

Seeks to Alerge Parties 

More than 1,000^000 workers, about one- 
tenth the total in Japan, are organized, ac- 
cording to Dr. Kitasawa. They have four 
political parties, and elected eight men to 
the Imperial Diet this year, he said* One of 
his strong desires is to effect a consolidation 
of these parties and thus increase the poli- 
tical strength of labor, 

(GoiiDimvfl oa page 44S) 
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"LIBERTY’S A GLORIOUS FEAST"— Bohhs 


"That/* paUi Fell*, ‘*1 cmphatic^atly ques- 
tion. Put your MuUorinipi to ejirn their liv- 
injr on nrieen to eighteen ahillrngs e week, 
onct where wouhi they be? The MuUorings 
have certnin virtues^ no doubt, natural to 
their fortunate environment, ^ hut of the 
primitive virtues of patience, hardihood, 
pGrpctuiii, nlmont unconiicioua self-^crifiee, 
and chcerfulnesi In the face of a hard fate, 
they are no more the equal a of the people 
they pretend to be superior to than 
1 am your equal as a man of 
business/' 

“rianj; lU” was Stanley*# aniwer, 
what a d — d old heretic you aref" 

Felix frowned, **Am 1? He honest! 

Take the Hfe of « Malloring and take 
it at its best; see how it stands com- 
parison In the ordinary virtues with 
those of nn averagely good ppedmen 
of a fiirm-laborer> Your Mnltoring 
is called with a cup of tea, at, say, 
seven o'clock, out of a nice, clean, 
warm bed; he gets into a bath that 
has boon got reaiiy for him; into 
clothes and boots thnt have been 
brushed for him; and goes down to 
a room where there's a fire burning 
already if It's a cold day, writes a 
few letters, perhaps, before eating a 
breakfast of exactly what ho likes, 
nicely prepared for him, and reading 
the newspaper that best comforts his 
soul; when he has eaten and read, ho 
lights his dgar or his pipe and at- 
tends to his digestion in the most 
sanitary and comfortahio fashion; 
then in his study he sits down to 
steady direcUon of " other people, 
cither by Interview or by writing let- 
ters, or what not. In this way, be- 
tween directing people and eating 
what he likes, ho paisea the whole 
day, except that for two or three 
hours, aometimes indeed seven or 
eight hours, he attends to his phy- 
sique by riding, motoring, playing a 
game, or indulging in a sport that be 
has chosen for himself. And, at the 
end of all that, he probably has 
another hath that has been made ready for 
him, puts on clean clothes that have been 
put out for him, goes down to a good din- 
ner that has been cooked for him, smokes, 
roads, learns, and inwardly digests, or else 
plays cards, billiards, and acts host till he 
is Bleepy, and so to bed, in a clean, warm 
bed, in a dean, fresh room. Is that 
exaggerated?" 

“No: but when you tnik of bis directing 
other people, you forget that he Is doing 
what they couldn't/' 

"lie may be doing what they couldn’t; but 
ordinary directive ability is not born In a 
man; it's acquired by hnbtt tind training. 
Siippojfto foriuno had reversed them at birth, 
tho CInunt or Tryst would by now have it and 
the Manuring would not. The accident that 
they were not roversed nt birth hna given 
tho Mallorihg a thousandfold advantage/* 

"It's no Joke directing things,*' muttered 
Stanley, 


“No work is any joke; but I just put it 
to you: Simply as work, without taking in 
the question of reword, would you dream for 
a minute of swapping your work with the 
w^ork of one of your workmen? No. Well, 
neither would a Malloring with one of his 
Gaunts. So that, my boy, for work which Is 
intrinsically more Interesting and pleasur- 
able, the Malloring gets a hundred to a thou- 
sand times more money/' 


"Alt this is rank socialism, my dear 
fellow." 

"No; rank truth. Now, to take the life of 
a GaujiL He geU up summer and winter 
much earlier out of a bed that he cannot 
afford time or money to keep too clean or 
warm, in a small room that probably has not 
a large enough window; into clothes stiff 
with work and hoots stiff with clay; mnkcji 
something hut for himself, very likely brings 
some of it to his wife and children; goes out, 
attending to his digestion crudely and with- 
out comfort; works with his hands nnd feet 
from half past six or seven in the morning 
till past five nt night, except that twice he 
stops for an hour or so and cats simpln 
things that he would not nltogelher have 
chosen to cat if ho could have had his will. 
He goes home to tea that has been got ready 
for him, and 1ms a elenn-up without assis- 
tance, smokes a pipe of slmg, reads a news- 
paper perbapB two days old, ond goes out 


again to work for his own good, in his vege- 
table patch, or to sit on a wooden bench In 
an atmosphere of beer and 'baccy.' And so, 
dead tired, but not from directing other peo- 
ple, he drowses himself curly lying again in 
his doubtful bed. Is that exaggerated?" 

*'I auppoge not. but he '' 

"Has his compenEations: Clean conscience 

^freedom from worry^ — fresh air, all the rest 
of it! I know. Clean conscience granted, 
but so has your Malloring, It would 
seem. Freedom from worry — yes, 
except when a pair of boots Is 
w-anted. or one of the children is ill; 
then he has to make up for lost time 
with a vengeance. Fresh atr — and 
wet clothes, with a good chance of 
premature rheumatism. Candidly, 
which of those two lives demands 
more of the virtues on which human 
life is founded— courage and patience, 
hardihood and self-sacrincoT And 
which of two men who have lived 
those two lives well has most right 
to the word 'superior'?'' 

Stanley dropped the "Hevfew" and 
for fully a minute paced the room 
without reply. Then he said; 

"Felix, youVe talking flat revolu- 
tion." 

Felix, who, faintly smiling, had 
watched him up ond down, up and 
down the Turkey carpet, answered: 
"Not so. 1 am by no means a revo- 
lutionary person, because with nil tho 
good-will in tho world I have been 
unable to sec how upheavals from 
the bottom, or violence of any sort, 
Is going to equalize these lives or do 
any good. But 1 detest humbug, and 
I believe that so long as you and your 
Matlorings go on blindly dosing your- 
selves with humbug about duty and 
superiority, so long wil] you see 
things as they are not. And until 
you see things as they are purged, 
of all that sickening cant, you will 
none of you really move to make the 
conditions of life more aud ever more 
just- For, mark you, Stanley, 1, who 
do not believe in re%^otution from the bot- 
tom, the more I believe that it is up to us 
in honor to revolutlonixc things from the 
lop! " 

“H'm!” said Stanley; "that's all very well; 
but the more you give the more they want, 
till there's no end to it.” 

Felix stared round that room, where in^* 
deed one was all body. 

"By George," he said. "Fve yet to see a 
heginning. But, anyway, If you give In a 
grudging spirit, or the spirit of a sehoolmas- 
ter, whnl can you expect? If you offer out 
of real good-wUI, so H is taken." And sud- 
denly conBcloua that he had uttered n con- 
structive phrase, Felix cost down his eyes, 
and added: 

"I am going to my clean, warm bed. Good 
night, old man!'' 

When his brother had taken up his cnndle- 
flUck and gone, Stanley, uttering a dubious 
sound, sat down on the lounge, drank, deep 


YOU CAN STILL BEGIN 
THIS STORY 

What nhall they do with old Tod? 
Felix Freeland, the eminent noveli&tf 
John Freeland, the slatesmant and 
Stanley Freeland, the captain of in- 
dustry, brothers, have a brother Tod, 
who is just a common farmer and a 
laborer. Tod has a revolutionary 
wife. And it is jolly inconvenient, 
don’t you know, for a genteel group 
of brothers to be bothered with poor 
relations who have troublesome ideas 
about justice to laborers. But they 
do, and that makes the story* Inci» 
dentally, there are some charming 
members of the younger generation, 
forerunners of our own Bapper set, 
taking a prominent part in this stir- 
ring tale. As you begin to read Felix 
Freeland is visiting Stanley’s country 
place. 

Note: If any reader has misplaced 
his July number, and wishes to read 
the opening chapters, we shall be glad 
to supply extra copies while they last. 
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out of his tumbler^ and met more took up 
his Review* 

CUAFTER Vn 

The next day Stanley's ear, fraught with 
Felix and a note from Clara, moved awlfUy 
along the grass- horde red roads toward Joy- 
fields. Lying back on the cushioned seat, 
the warm air Aying at his facOt Felix con- 
templated with delight his favorite country- 
wide. CGrtulnly this gar don of England wns 
very lovely, its greenness, trees, and large, 
pied, Uxy cattle; its very emptiness of human 
beings even was pleasing. 

Nearing Joy Helds he noted the Mallo rings’ 
park and their long Georgian house, carefully 
fronting south. There, too, Was the pond of 
what village there was, with the usual ducks 
pn ft; and three well- remembered cottagea in 
a row, neal and trim, of the old, thatched 
sort, but evidently restored. Out of the door 
of one of them two young people had Just 
emerged, going in the same direction os the 
car. Felix passed them and turned to look. 
Yea, it was they! Ue aiopped the ear* They 
were walking, with eyes straight before them, 
frowning. And Felix thought: ’’Nothing of 
Tod in either of them; regular CelUl*^ 

The girl's vivid, open face, crisp, brown, 
untidy hair, checks brimful of color, thick 
lips, eyes that looked up and out as n Skyo 
terrier’s eyes look out of its shaggincse — » 
indeed, her whole figure struck Felix as al- 
most frighteningly vital; and she walked as 
If she despised the ground she covered. The 
boy was even more arresting. What a 
strange, pale-dark face, with its black, un- 
covered hair, its straight black brows; what 
a proud, swan’s-cyed, thln-Upped, straight- 
nosed young devil, marching like n very 
Highlander; though still rather run-up. from 
sheer youthfulness I They had come abreast 
of the car by now, and, leaning out, be said: 
“You don’t remember me, I’m afraid t” The 
shook his head. Wonderful eyes he hud I 
But the girl put out her hand. 

“Oh course, Derek; it’s Uncle Felix.” 

They both smiled now, the girl friendly, 
the boy rather drawn back Into himself. And 
feeling strangely small and ill at ease, Felix 
murmured: 

“I'm going to see y#ur father. Can I gi ve 
you a lift home?" 

The answer came os he expected: 

“No* thanks.” Then, as if to tone it down, 
the girl added: 

“WeSre got something to do first. You’ll 
Und him in the orchard.” 

She had a ringing voice, full of warmth. 
Lifting his hat, Felix passed on. They tc^rre 
a eouptel Strange, attractive, almost frigh- 
tening. Kirsteon hud brought his brotlier a 
formidable little brood. 

Arriving at the cottage, ho W'ent up its 
mossy stones and through the wicket gate. 
There was little change, indeed, since the 
day’s of Clara’s visit, save that the beehives 
hud been moved farther out. Nor did anyone 
answer his knock; and mindful of the girl's 
words, “You’ll hnd him In the orchard,” he 
made his way out among the trees. The 
grass wes tong and starred with petals. Felix 
wandered over it among bees busy with the 
apple-blossom. At the very end he came 
upon his brother, cutting down a pear-tree. 
Tod was m shirt-sleeves, hla brown arms 
bare almost to the shouldera. Bow tremen- 
doua the fellow was! What resounding and 
terrific blows he was deallngt Down came 
the tree, and Tod drew his arm across his 
brow. This great, burnt, curly-hesded fellow 
was more splendliS to look upon than even 
Felix bad remembered, and io arell built that 
not a movement of his limbs was heavy. His 
cheek-bones were very broad and high; his 
brows thick and rather darker than his 
bright hair, so that hla deep-set. very blue 
eyes seemed to look out of a thicket; his 


level, white teulh gleamed from under his 
tawny moustache, and hli brown, unshaven 
cheeks and jaw seemed covered with gold 
powder. Catching sight of Felix, he came 
forward. 

“Fancy,” he said, “old Gladstone spending 
his leisure culling down trees— <if all melan- 
choly Johs!” 

Felix did not quite know what to answer, 
10 he put his arm within his brother’s* Tod 
drew him toward the tree. 

“Sit down!" lie said. Then, looking sor- 
rowfully at the pear-tree, he murmured; 

“Seventy years — and down in seven min- 
utes. Now we Hhall burn it. Well, It had to 
go, This is the third year it's hod no 
blossom*” 

His speech was slow, like that of a man 
accustomed to think aloud. Felix admired 
him askance. “I might live next door,” ho 
thought, “for all the notice he’s taken of my 
turning up!’’ 

“I came over in Stanley’! car,” ho said. 
“Met your two coming along — Hno couple 
they aref” 

’’Ah!’’ iaid Tod. And there was lomething 
In the way he said it that was more than a 
mere declaration of pride or affeetion. Then 
he looked at Felix* 

“W'hat have you eonie for, old man?” 

Felix smiled. Quaint way to put it! 

“For a talk,” 

“Ah!” said Tod, and he whistled. 

A largish, wdLmade dog with n sleek black 
cunt, white underneath, and a black tail 
whitu-tippod, came running up* and stood 
hcrorc Tod, with its head rather to one side 
and Ita ycltow-brown eyes saying: “I simply 
must get at whnt you're thinking, you know.” 
’‘Go and tell your mistress to come^.Mia- 
tress I” 

The dog moved hla tail, lowered It, and 
went otr, 

“A gypsy gave him to me,” said Tod; “beat 
dng that ever lived.” 

"Every one thinks that of his own dog, 
old mna.” 

“Yea^” said Tod; “but this is." 

“lie looks intelligent.” 

"He's got a soul,” said ToJ. “The gypsy 
■aid he didn’t steal him, but he did.” 

"Do you always know when people aren’t 
speaking the truth, then ?” 

“Yei." 

At such a monstrous remark from any oth- 
er man, Felix would have emiled; but seeing 
it waa Tod, he only asked: “How?” 

“People who aren't speaking the truth look 
you in the face and never move their eyes." 

’’Some piMjplo do that when they are speak- 
ing the truth,” 

"Yea; but when they aren’t, you can see 
them struggling to keep their eyes straight. 
A dog avoids your eye when he’s something 
to conceal; a man stares iit you. Lfstenl” 
Felix listened and heard noLhing, 

"A wren”; and, screwing up hii lips. Tod 
emitted a sound: "Lookl’’ 

Felix saw on the branch of an apple-tree 
a tiny brown bird with a little beak sticking 
out and n little toil ■tfeking up. And he 
thought: “Tod’s hopeless I” 

“That fellow,” said Tod softly, “has got 
his nest there just behind na.” Again be 
emitted the sound. Felix saw the little bird 
move ita bead with a sort of inHnito curiosity, 
and hop twice on the branch. 

“I can’t get the hen to do that,” Tod mur- 
mured. 

IVHx put his hand on his brother's arm — 
whni an arm! 

“Yea,”' he said; “but look here* old Tng n — 
I really want to talk to you.” 

Tod jdiook his head. “Wait for her,” be 
said. 

Felix waited. Tod was getting awfully 
eccentric, living this €picer, out-of-the-way 
life with a cranky woman year after year; 


never reading anything, never seeing any one 
but tramps and animab and villagers* And 
yet, sitting there beside his eccentric brother 
on that fallen tr-^e, he had an extraordinary 
arnse of rest* It waa, perhaps, but the 
beauty and sweetnena of the day with its 
dappling sunlight brightening the apple- 
blosscims, the wind-dowers, the wood-sorrel, 
and In the blue sky above the helda those 
clouds so unimaginably white. All the tiny 
noises of the orchard, too, struck on hii ear 
with a pecuUar meaning, a strange fulness, 
ns if he had never heard such sounds before 
Tod, who was looking at the sky, said sud- 
denly; 

“Are you hungry?” 

And Felix re mo inhered that they nover had 
any proper meats, but, when hungry, went to 
the kitchen, where a wood-Hre was always 
burning, and either heated up coffee, and 
porridgo thnt was already made, with boiled 
eggs and baked potatoes and apples, or de^ 
Toured bread, cheese, jam. Honey, cream, to- 
matocfl, butter, nuta, and fruit, that were al- 
w-ays set out there on a woiideii table, under 
a muslin awning; he remembered, too, that 
they washed up their owu bowls and spooni 
and plates, and, having finished, went outside 
and drew themselves a draught of water. 
Queer Ilfo, and deuced uncomfortable — al- 
most Chinese in its reveraa] of everything 
that everyone else was doing. 

“No ” he said, “I’m not.” 

‘T am. Here she is.” 

Felix felt his heart beating^ — Clara was not 
alone in being frightened of this woman. She 
was coming through the orchard with the 
dog; a remarkable -loo king woman — oh, cer- 
tainly remarkable! She greeted him without 
surprise umt, sitting down close to Tod, said: 
“I’m glad to see you.” 

Why did this family somehow make him 
feel inferior? The way she sat there and 
looked at him so calmly! Still more the way 
she narrowed her eyes and wrinkled her Hps, 
as if rather malicious thoughts were rising in 
her soulf Her hair, as is the way of fine, 
soft, almost indigo -colored hair, was already 
showing threads of silver; her whole fooe 
and figure thinner than he had rememWred. 
But a linking woman still — with wonderful 
eyeal Her dresa^FeUx had scanned many 
a crank in his day — was not so alarming 
an It had once seemed to Clara; iU eoarie- 
woven, deep-blue linen and needlework yoke 
were pleasing to him, and he could hardly 
take his goxe from the klngHsher-hlue band 
or fillet that she wore round that silver- 
threaded black hair. 

He began by giving her Clara’s note, the 
wording of which he had himHolf dictatiKl: 

“Dear fCirsteen: 

"Though we have not seen each other for 
so long, r am sure you will forgive my writ- 
ing. It would give us ao much pleasure if 
you and the two children would come over for 
a night or two while Felix and hU young 
folk are staying with us. It is no use, 1 fear, 
to aak Tod; but of course if he would come, 
too, both Stanley and myself would be 
delighted. 

"Yours cordially, 

’^Claba Fbeelanh.” 

She read It, handed it to Tod, who also read 
it and handed it to FoUx. Nobody said any- 
thing. It was so altogether simple and 
friendly a note that Felix felt pleased with 
it, thinking: "I expressed that wellt” 

Then Tod said: “Go ahead, old man! 

You’ve got something to say about the 
youngsteri, haven’t you?” 

Bow on earth did be know that? But 
then Tod had a sort of queer prescience. 

"Well," be brought out with an effort, 
"don’t you think it’s a pity to embroil your 
young people In village troubloB? We’ve been 
hearing from Stanley ” 
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Kirstccti interrupted in her caIih, staccato 
voice with just the faintest Uap: 

*^Ston)ey would not understand*** 

She had put her arm throug'h Tod*B^ but 
never removed her eyes from her hrother*in- 
law^m face, 

"Possibly/* said Felix, "but you must re* 
member that Stanley, John, and myself rep- 
resent ordirmry— what Bhull we say-level- 
headed opinion*" 

"With which w^e have nothing in common, 
I'm afraid/' 

Felix glanced from her to Tod, The fellow 
^had his head on one side and seemed Usten- 
ing to something in the distance. And Felix 
felt a certain Irritation* 

“It's ail very well," he said, "but I think 
you really have got to look at your children's 
future from a larger point of view. You 
don't surely want them to fly out against 
things before they've had a chance to see 
life for t hem selves " 

She an s we red t 

"The children know more of life than most 
young people. They've seen it close to, 
they've seen its realities. They know what 
the tyranny of the country aide means*" 
"Yea, yes,” said Felix, "but youth is 
youth ” 

"They are not too young to know and feel 
the truth," 

Felix w*aa Impressed. How those narrow- 
ing eyes shonel WTiat conviction in that 
faintly lisping voice! 

"I am a fool for my pains,” he thought, 
and only said: 

"Well, what about this invitation, any- 
way V* 

"Tex: it will be Just the thing for them 
at the moment*” 

The words had to Felix a somewhat sinis- 
ter import* He knew well enough that she 
did not mean by them wrhnt others would 
have meant* But he said: "When shall we 

expect them? Tuesday, I suppose, would be 
best for Clara, after her week-end. Is there 
no chance of you and Tod?” 

She quaintly wrinkled her lips into not 
quite a smile, and answered: 

"Tod shall say. Do you hear, Tod?” 

"In the meadow. It was there yesterday- 
first time this year,” 

Felix slipped his arm through his brother's* 
"Quite AO, old man.” 

"What?” said Tod. "Ah! let's go in. I'm 
awfully hungry.” « • , 

Sotnelimes out of a calm sky a few drops 
fall, the twigs rustle, and far away is heard 
the muitiering of thunder* the traveller 
thinks; "A Btorm somewhere about” Then 
all once more is so quiet and peaceful that 
he forgets he ever had that thought, and 
goes on his way careless* 

So with Felix returning to Becket in Stan- 
ley's car* That woman’s face, those two 
young heathens — the unconscious Tod! 

There was mischief in the air above that 
little household. But once more the smooth 
gliding of the cushioned car, the soft peace 
of the meadows so permanently at grass, the 
churches* mansioiis* cottages embowered 
among their elms, the slow -flapping flight of 
the rooks and crows lulled Felix to quietude, 
and the faint far muttering of that thunder 
died away, 

Xedda was in the drive when he returned, 
gating at a nymph set up there hy Clara* It 
was a good thing, procured from Berlin, well 
known for sculpture* and beginning to green 
over already, as though it had been there a 
long time — a pretty creature with shoulders 
drooping, eyes modestly cast down, and a 
sparrow perching on her head. 

"Weil* Dad?” 

"They're coming*” 

**When ?” 

"On Tuesday — the youngrsters* only*” 

"You might tell me a little about them.” 


But Felix only smiled. His powers of de- 
scription faltered before that task; and, 
proud of those powers, he did not choose to 
subject them to failure. 

CHAPTER Vm 

Not till three o’clock that Saturday did the 
Bigwigs begin to come. Lord and I^ady 
Britto first from Erne by car; then Sir Gcr* 
aid and Lady Mallorlng, also by car from 
Joyfields; an early afternoon train brought 
three members of the Lower House, who liked 
a round of golf — Colon el Martlett, Mr* 
Sleeaor, and Sir John Fanfar — with their 
wives; also Miss Bawtrey, an American who 
went everywhere; and Mooramne, the land- 
scape-painter, a short, very heavy man who 
went nowhere, and that in almost perfect 
silence, which he afterward avenged* By a 
train almost sure to bring no one else came 
Literature in Public Affairs, alone, Henry 
Wiltram, whom some believed to have been 
the very first to have ideas about the land- 
He was followed in the last possible train by 
Cuthcott, the advanced editor, in his habitual 
hurry, and Lady Maude Ughtred In her 
beauty* Clara was pleased, and s&id to Stan- 
ley, while dressing, that almost every shade 
of opinion about the land was represented 
this week-end* She was not, she said, afraid 
of anything, if she could keep Henry Wil- 
tram and Cuthcott apart* The House of 
Tommons men would* of course, be all right, 
Stanley assented: “They'll be 'fed up' with 

talk* But how about Britto — ^he can some- 
times be very nasty, and Cuthcott's been 
pretty rough on him, in his rag.” 

Clara had remembered that* and she was 
putting Lady Maude on one side of Cuthcott* 
and Moorsome on the other, so that he would 
be quite safe at dinner, and afterward — 
Stanley must look out! 

"MTiat have you done with Nedda?” Stan- 
ley askod* 

"Given her to Colonel Mnrtlett, with Sir 
John Fanfar on the other side; they both 
like something fresh*" She hoped, however, 
to foster a discussion, so that they might 
really get further this w'eek-end; the oppor- 
tunity tvas too good to throw away. 

"H'm!” Stanley murmured, "Felix said 
some very queer things the other night* He, 
too, might make ructions.” 

Oh, no! — Clara persisted — Felix had too 
much good taste. She thought that some- 
thing might be coming out of this occasion, 
something aa it were national, that w^ould 
hear fruit. And watching Stanley button- 
ing his braces, she grew enthusiastic. For* 
think how splendidly everything was repre- 
sented! Britto, with his view that the thing 
had gone too far* and all the little efforts we 
might make now vrere no good* with Canada 
and those groat spaces to outbid anything we 
could do; though she could not admit that he 
was right, there was a lot in what he said; 
he had great gifts — ^and some day might — 
who knew? Then there was Sir John — Clara 
pursued— -who was almost the father of the 
new Tory policy: Assist the farmers to buy 

their own land. And Colonel Martlett. rep- 
resenting the older Tory policy of: What 

the devil would happen to the landowners if 
they did? Secretly (Clara felt sure) he 
would never go into a lobby to support that* 
He had said to her: "Look at my brother 
James's property; if we bring this policy in* 
and farmers lake advantage* bis house might 
stand there any day without an acre around 
It” Quite true — it might* The same might 
even happen to Becket* 

Stanley grunted. 

Exactly!— Clara went on: And that was 

the beauty of having got the Mallorings; 
theirs was such a steady point of view, and 
she was not sure that they weren’t right, and 
the whole thing really a question of model 
proprietorship* 


"H’m!” Stanley muttered. "Felix will have 
his knife into that-” 

Clara did not think that mattered* The 
thing was to get everybody's opinion* Even 
Mr* Moorsome’s would be valuable — If be 
weren't so terrifically silent, for he must 
think a lot, sitting all day, as he did, paint- 
ing the land* 

"He's a heavy ass,” said Stanley* 

Yes; but Clara did not wish to be narrow. 
That was why it was so splendid to have got 
*Mr* Sleesor. If anybody knew the Radical 
mind he did, and he could give full force to 
what one always felt was at the bottom of 
ft — that the Kadkab' real *>supporters were 
the urban classes; so that their policy must 
not go too far with "the Land/' for fear of 
seeming to neglect the towns* For, after all, 
in the end it was out of the pockets of the 
towns that "the l.*aiid” would have to be 
financed, and nobody really could expect the 
towns to got anything out of it. Stanley 
paused in the adjustment uf his tie; his wife 
was a shrewd woman. 

"You've hit ft there/' he said, "Wiltram 
wdU give it him hot on that, though.” 

Of course, Clara assented. And it was 
magnificent that they bad got Henry Wil- 
tram, with his idealism and his really heavy 
corn tax; not caring what happened to the 
stunted products of the towns — and they 
truly were stunted, for all that the Radicals 
and the half-penny press said— till at all 
costs we could grow our own food* There 
was a lot in that. 

“Yes,” Stanley muttered* "and if he gets 
on to it, shan't I hove a Jolly time of it in 
the smoking-room? I know what Cuthcott's 
like with hia shirt out,” 

Clara's eyes brightened; she was very curi- 
ous herself to see Mr. Cuthcott with hia — 
that is, to hear him expound the doctrine he 
wag always writing up, namely, that "the 
Land” was gone and* short of revolution, 
there was nothing for it but garden cities. 
f>he had heard he was so cutting and fero” 
cions that he really did seem as if he hated 
his opponents. She hoped he would get s 
chance — perhaps Felix could encourage him* 
"Whnt about the women?” Stanley asked 
suddenly, "Will they stand a political pow- 
wow? One miiBt think of them a bit,” 

Clara had. She was taking a farewell look 
at herself in^ the far-away mirror through 
the door into her bedroom. It was a mis- 
tnke^-^he added — to suppose that women 
were not interested in "the Land." Lady 
Britto was most intelligent, and Mildred 
Mfllloring knew every cottage on her estate. 

"Pokes her nose into Vm often enough,” 
Stanley muttered* 

Lady Fanfar again* and Mrs. Slecsor, and 
even Hilda Martlett, were interested in their 
husbands* and Miss Baw-trey* of course, in- 
terested in everything* As for Maude 
Ughtred* all talk would be the same to her; 
she was always week-en fling. Stanley need 
not worry — it would be nil right; some real 
work would get done* some real advances be 
made. So saying, she turned her fine shoul- 
ders twice, once this way and once that, and 
went out. She had never lold even Stanley 
her ambition that at Becket, under her fiegie, 
should be laid the foundation-stone of the 
real scheme, whatever it might be, that 
should regenerate "the Land.” Stanley would 
only have laughed; even though it would be 
bound to make him Lord Freeland when it 
came to be known aome day* * * * 

To the eyes and ears of Nedda that even- 
ing at dinner* all was new indeed* and all 
wonderful* It was not that she was unac- 
customed to society or to conversation, for 
to their house at Hampstead many people 
came, uttering many words, but both the peo- 
ple and the words were so very different. 
After the first blush* the first reconnaissance 
of the two Bigwigs between whom she sat, 
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tier ejres u’tfuld stray and her «&n would only 
half listen to them. Indeed, half her ears, 
she aoon found out, were quite cnoug:h to deal 
with Colonel Martlott and Sir John Fan far. 
Across the azaleas she let her iflance come 
now and afpiin to anchor on her father's face, 
and exchanged with him a most enjoyable 
blink. She tried once or twice to get through 
to Alan, but ho was always eating; he looked 
very like a young Uncle Stanley this evening. 
What was the feeling? Short, quick stabs 
of self-consciousness as to how the was look- 
ing; a sort of stunned excitement due to 
sheer noiao and the number of things offered 
to her to eat and drink; keen pleasure in the 
consciousness that Colonel MarUett and Sir 
John Fanfar and other men, especially that 
nice one with the straggly moustache who 
looked as if he were going to bite, glanced at 
her when they thought she wasn't looking. 
If only she had been quite certain that it 
was not because they thought her too young 
to be thcrel She. felt a sort of continual ex- 
hilaration, that this was the great world — the 
world where important things were said and 
done, together with an intense listening ex- 
pectancy, and a sense most unexpected and 
almost frightening, that nothing important 
was being laid or would be done. But this 
she knew to be impudent. On Sunday even- 
ings at home people talked about a future 
existence, about Nietzsche, Tolstoy, Cbiitese 
pictures, post-impressionism, and would sud- 
denly grow hot and furious nbout peace, and 
Strauss, Justice, marriage, and lie Maupas- 
sant, and whether people were losing their 
souls through matcriaUsm, and sometimes one 
of them would get up and walk about the 
room. But tonight the only words she could 
catch were tbo names of two politicians whom 
nobody seemed to approve of except that nice 
one who was going to bite* Once very timid- 
ly she asked Colonel MariteU whether he 
liked Strauss, and was puzzled by hie answer; 
“Rather; those 'Tales of Hoffmann' arc rip- 
pin\ don’t you think t You go to the opera 
much?" She could not, of courier know that 
the thought which instantly rose within her 
was doing the governing classes a grave in- 
justice — almost all of whom save Colonel 
Martlett knew that the “Tales of Hoff- 
mann'' were by one Offenbach. But be- 

yond all things she felt she would never, 
never learn to talk as they ivere ail 
talking — so quickly, so continuously, so 
without caring whether everybody or only 
the person they were talking to beard what 
they said* She had always felt that what 
you said was only meant for the person you 
said It to, hut here in the great ivorld she 
must evidently not say anything that was 
not meant for everybody* and she felt ter- 
ribly that she could not think of anything of 
that sort to say* And suddenly she began 
to want to be alone* That, however, wna 
surely wicked and wasteful, when she ought 
to be learning such a tremendous lot; and 
yet, what was there to learn? And listening 
just BUllkiently to Colonel Murllett, who was 
telling her how great a man ho thought a 
certain general, she looked almost despair- 
ingly at the one who was going to bite. He 
was quite silent at that moment, gazing at 
his plate, which was strangely empty. And 
Nedda thought; “He has jolly wrinkles about 
his eyes, only they might be heurt disease; 
and 1 like the color of hts face, so nice and 
yellow, only that might ^be liver. But 1 do 
tike him — J wish Td b^n sluing next to 
him; he looks real." From that thought, of 
the reality of a man whose name she did not 
kriow', she passed suddenly Into the feeling 
that nothing else of this about her was real 
at ail, neilher the talk nor the faces, not 
even the things she vras eating. It was all a 
queer, buzzing droam. Nor did that sensa- 
tion of unreality ceaae when her aunt began 
collecting her gloves, and they trooped forth 


to the drawing-room. There, seated be- 
tween Mrs. Sleesor and Lady Britto, with 
Lady Malloring opposite, and Miss Bawtrey 
leaning over the piano toward them, she 
pinched herself to gel rid of the feeling that, 
when ail these were out of sight of each 
other, they would become silent and have on 
their Ups a little, bitter snule* Would it be 
like that up in their bedrooms, or would it 
only be on her (Nedda's) own lips that this 
littlo smile would como? It was n question 
she could not answer; nor could she very well 
ask It of any of these ladies* She looked 
them over as they sat there talking ond felt 
very lonely. And suddenly her eyes fell on 
her grand mother. Frances Freeland was 

seated halfway down the long room In a san- 
dalwood chair, somewhat insulated by a sur- 
rounding sea of polished door. She sat with 
a smile on her Li|is, quite still, save for the 
continuai movement of her white hands on 
her black lap. To her gray hair some lace of 
Chantilly was pinned with a lilile diamond 
brooch, and hung behind her delicate but 
rather long ears. And from her shoulders 
was depended a silvery garment, of stuff 
that looked like the mall shirt of a fairy, 
reaching the ground on either side. A tacit 
agreement had evidently been como to, that 
she was incapable of discussing “the I^nd" 
or those other subJocU such as the French 
murder, the Eussian opera, the Chinese pic- 
tures, and the doings of one, L whose 

fate was just then in the air, so that she sat 
alone* 

And Nedda thought; “How much more of 
a lady she looks than anybody here! There's 
something deep in her to rest on that isn’t 
In the Bigwigs; perhaps it's because she's of 
a different genoratian*" And. getting up, she 
went over and sat down beside her on a UtUo 
chair. 

Frances Freeland rose at once and said: 

“Now, my darling, you can't be comfortable 
in that tiny chair* You must take mine." 

“Oh, no, Granny; pleuBeJ" 

“Oh, yes; but you must! It's so comfort- 
able, and Fve simply been longing to sit in 
the chair you're in* Now, darling, to please 
mei" 

Seeing that a prolonged struggle would 
follow if she did not gat up, Nedda rose and 
changed chairs. 

“Do you like these week-ends, Granny?" 

Frances Freeland Seemed to draw her smile 
moro resolutely across her face* With her 
perfect articulation, in which thero was, how- 
ever, no trace of bigwiggery, she answered: 

“I think they're most interesting, darling* 
It's so nice to see new people* Of course you 
don't get to know them, but it's very amus- 
ing to watch, espoclaUy the head-dresses!" 
And sinking her voice; “Just look nt that 
one with the feather going straight up; did 
you ever see such u guy?“ and she cackled 
with 0 very gentle Drehness. Gazing at that 
almost priceless feather, trying to reach God, 
Nedda felt suddenly how completely she was 
in her grandmother’s little camp; how en- 
tirety she disliked bigwlggery. 

Frances Freelariid's voice brought her 
round. 

“Do you know, darling, Fve found the most 
splendid thing for eyebrows ? You Just put a 
little on every night and it keeps them In 
perfect order. 1 must give you my little 
pot." 

“I don't like greaie. Granny." 

“Oh! but this isn't grease, darling. It's a 
special thing; and you only put on Just the 
tiniest touch." 

Diving suddenly into the recesses of some- 
thing, she produced nn exiguous round silver 
tiox* Priiing it open, she looked over her 
shoulder at the Bigwigs, then placed her lit- 
tle finger on the contents of the little box, 
and said very softly; 

“You just take the merest touch, and you 


put it on like that, and it keeps them to- 
gether beautifully. Let me! Nobody'll see!" 

Quite well understanding that this was all 
part of her grandmother's passion for put- 
ting the best face upon things, and having no 
belief in her eyebrows, Nedda bent forward; 
but in a audden flutter of fear lest the Big- 
wigs might observe the operation, she drew 
back, murmuring: “Oh, Granny, darling! 
Not juat nowI“ 

At that moment the men came In, and, 
under cover of the necessary confusion, she 
slipped away into the window. 

It was pitch-black outside, with the moon 
not yet up. The bloomy, peaceful dark out 
therel Wlstarlo and early roses, clustering 
in, had hut the ghost of color on their 
hlossoma. Neddn took a rose in her fingers, 
feling with delight its soft fragility, its cool- 
ness against her hot palm* Here in her hand 
was a living thing, here was a little soult 
And out there In the darkness were millions 
upon millLoni of other little souls, of little 
flame-like or coiled-up shapes alive and true* 
A voice behind her said; 

“Nothing nicer than darkness, is there?" 
She knew at once it was the one who was 
going to bite; the votco was proper for him, 
having a nice, smothery sound* And look- 
ing round gratefully^ she said: 

“Do you like dinner-parties?" 

It was jolly to watch his eyes twinkle and 
his thin cheeks puff out* Ho shook his head 
and muttered through that straggly mous- 
tache ; 

“You're a niece, aren't you? I know* your 
father. He’s a big man," 

Hearing those words spoken of her fath- 
er, Nedda flushed. 

"Yes, ho is," she said fervently* 

Her new ncquaintanco went on: 

“He's got the gift of truth-— can laugh at 
himself at well as others; that’s what makes 
him preeloui* These humming-birds here to- 
night couldn't raise a smile at their own tom- 
foolery to save their silly souls." 

He spoke silll in that voice of smothery 
wrath, and Nedda thought; “He ts nice!" 

“TheyVo been talking about *the Land' " — 
he raised his hands and ran them through his 
palish hair— “'the Land!^ Heavenly Father! 
The Land!^ Why look at that fellow!" 

Nedda looked and saw a man, like Eichard 
Coeur de Lion in the history books, with a 
straw-colored moustache juat going gray. 

“Sir Gerald Malloring — hope he's not a 
friend of yours! Divine tight of land own- 
ers to lead 'the Land' by tho nose! And our 
friend Brittol" 

Nedda, following him eyes, saw a robust, 
quick- eyed man with a suave insolence in 
his dark, clean-shaved face* 

“Because at heart he's just a supercUious 
rufhan, too cold-blooded to feel, he'll demon- 
strate that it's no use to fee! — waste of valu- 
able time— 'ha! valuable!— to act in any di- 
rection. And that's a man they believe 
things of* And poor Henry WUtram, with 
his pathetic: 'Grow your own food — maxi- 
mum use of the land as a food-producer, and 
let the rest take care of itself I' An if wo 
weren't all long past that feeble individual- 
ism; as If in these days of world markets the 
land didn't stand or fall In this country os 
a breeding-ground of health tind stamina and 
nothing else* WeH, welH" 

“Aren't they really in eame»t, then?" 
asked Nedda timidly. 

“Miss Freeland, this land question is a per- 
fect tragody* Bar one or two, they all want 
to make the omelette without breaking eggs; 
well, by the lime they begin to think of 
breaking them, mark me — therell be no eggs 
to break, We shall be alt park and suburb. 
The real men on the land, what few are left, 
are dumb and helpless; and these fellows 
here for one reason or another don't mean 
buainesfi^Lliey'll talk nnd tinker and top- 
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dresa^thnl^A ath Doca your fathtr take any 
intercMt in thia? He could write aomethmg 
very nice.** 

takea Intereat in everythlnic/^ said 
Ncdda. **Pleaae ^o on, Mr, — Mr, — ” She was 
terribly afraid he would suddenly remember 
that ahe wos too young and stop hit niee, 
angry talk, 

“Cuthcott, IVn an editor, but t was 
brought up on a farm, and know iotnethlng 
about it* You see, we English are grum- 
biers, snobs to the back-bone, want to be 
some thing better than we atet and education 
nowadays is &U in the direction of despising 
what is quiet and humdrum. We never were 
a stay-at-home lot, like the French, That's 
at the back of this business — ^they may treat 
it ai they Uke, RadteaU or Tories, but if they 
can^l get a fundamental change of opinion in- 
to the nation at mind us to what is a sane and 
profitable life; if they can^t work a revotu- 
Lion in the spirit of our education, Lhey'il do 
no good. There'll be lots of talk and t inkers 
ing, larilTs and tommy^rot, and, underncalh, 
the land-bred men dying, dying all the time. 
No, madam, industrialism and vested inter- 
ests hn%*e got usl Bar the most strenuous 
national heroism, therc^s nothing for It now 
but the garden cityi" 

'*Then, if we were ail heroic, 'the Land' 
couid still be saved?" 

Mr, Cuthcott smiled* 

"Of course we might have n European war 
or something that would shake everything 
up* But, ihori of that, when was a country 
ever consciously iiini homogeneously heroic — 
except t‘hinri with its opium? When did it 
ever dcilherately change the spirit of Its edu- 
cation, the trend of its iduiia] when did H 
ever, of its own free will, lay its veaLed in- 
terests on the ultar; when did it over say 
with a convinced ami rGsolute henrit 'I will 
be healthy and simple before anything, T 
will not tel the love of sanity and natural 
conditions die out of mel' When, Mis* Free- 
land, when?" 

And looking so hard at Neddri that he 
almost winked, he added ^ 

"You have the advantnge of me by thirty 
years. You'll see what 1 shall not^the last 
of the EngHali pendant. Did you over rend 
‘Erewlionf’ where the people broke up their 
machines? It will take almost that sort of 
national hcroiam to save what's left of him, 
even/' 

For answer, Ncdda, w rink led her brows 
horribly. Before her there had come a vision 
of the old, lame man, whose name she had 
found out was Gaunt, standing on the path 
under the apple-trees, looking at that Uttle 
something he had taken from his pocket. Why 
she thought of him thus suddenly she had no 
idea, and she said quickly; 

"U'a awfully interesting. I do so want to 
hear about 'the Land/ 1 only know h little 
about sw^euted workers, because I see some- 
thing of them*" 

"It's all of a piece." said Mr. CulHcoit; 
"not politics at all, but reltgion-^touches the 
point of national self-knowlcdict^ and faith, 
the point of knowing W'hai we want to be- 
come and of resolving to become it* Your 
father will tell you that we have no more 
idea of that at present than a cat of its own 
chemtenl composition* As for ihuse good peo- 
ple here tonight— I don't want to be disre- 
spectful, but if they think they're within a 
hundred miles of the land question, Fm a — 
I'm a Jingo — more I can't say.” 

And. ns if to cool his head, he leaned out 
of the windnw. 

"Nothing is nkor than darkness, a« I said 
Just now, because you can only see tho way 
you muMt go Instead of a hundred and fifty 
ways you mi'plif. In darkness your soul is 
something Uke your own; in daylight, lamp- 
light, moonlight, never*" 

Nedda'a spirit gave a jump; he seemed 


almost at last to be going to talk about the 
things she wanted, above all, to find out. 
Her cheeks went hot, she clenched her hands 
and said resolutely: 

"Mr. Cuthcott, do you belie ve in God?" 

Mr, Cuthcott made a queer, deep little 
noise; it was not a laugh, however, and it 
seemed ag if he knew she could not bear him 
to look at her just then. 

"irraC he said. "Everyone does thal— 
according to their natures* Some call God 
It, some Kim, some Hek, nowadays — that's 
all. You might as well ask — do t believe 
that Fm olive?" 

"Yes," said Nedda, "but which do you 
call Godr 

As she asked that, be gave a wriggle, and 
it flashed through her: "He must think me 
an awful «it/anl trrribUr* His face peered 
round ai her, queer and pale and puffy, with 
nice, straight eyes; and she added hastily: 

"it isn't a fair question, is it? Only you 
talked about darkneas, and the only way — ao 
1 I hough " 

"Quite a fair question. My answer la, of 
course* 'All three'; but the point is rather; 
Does one wish to make even an attempt to 
define God lo oneself? Frankly, I don^t! I'm 
content to feel that there is in one some kind 
of instinct toward perfection that one will 
still feel, I hope, when the lights are going 
out; some kind of honour forbidding one to 
let go and give up. That's all Fve got; I 
really don’t know that I want more." 

Nedda claspcrl her hands* 

"I Uke lhat/' she aaiil; "only — what is 
perfection, .Mr. Cuthcott?" 

Again ho emitted that deep little sound* 

"Ahl" ho repeated, "what is perfection? 
Awkward, that — isn't it?" 

‘Te it" — Nedda rushed the words out-^"is 
it always to be sacrificing yourself, or is it — 
IS it always to be — to be expressing your- 
self?" 

"To some — one; to some — the other; to 
some — half one, half the other." 

"But which is it to me?" 

"Ah! that you've got to find out for your- 
self. There's a sort of metronome inside us 
— wonderful, self-adjusting little machine; 
most delicate bit of mechanism in the world 
—people call it conscience — that records the 
proper beat of our tempos* I guess that's all 
we have to go by." 

Kedda said breathlessly: 

"Yea; and it's frightfully hard, isn't it?" 

"Exactly," Mr* Cuthcott answered* "That's 
why people devised religious and other ways 
of having the thing done second-hand. We 
all object to trouble and responsibility if we 
can possibly avoid it. Where do you live?" 

"In Hampstead." 

"Your father must be a stand-by, isn't 
he?" 

"Oh, yes; Dad's splendid; only, you see, I 
am a good deal younger than he. There was 
just one thing 1 was going lo ask you* Are 
these very Bigwigs?" 

Mr* Cuthcott turned to the room and let 
His 5crewed-up glance wander. He looked 
just then particularly as if he were going 
to bite* 

"If you lake 'em at their own valuation; 
Yes* ff at the country’s; So-so. If at mine: 
I la! I know what you'd like to ask; Should 
I be a Bigwig in fAeiV estimation? Not H 
As you knock about. Miss Freeland* you’ll 
find out one thing^all big-wiggery la 
fuunded on; Scratch my back, and Fll scratch 
yours* Seriously, these are only tenpenny 
ones; but the mischief ia, that in the matter 
of 'the I*and,’ the men who really are In 
LMtrnest are precious scarce. Nothing short 
of a rising such as there was in 1B32 w^ould 
make the land question real, even for a 
moment* Not that 1 want to see one — God 
forbid! Those poor doomed devils were 


treated worse than dogi, and would be 
again/' 

Beforo Nedda could pour out quesUona 
about tho rising in 1S32, Stanley's voice said: 

"Cuthcott, I want to introduce you!" 

Her new friend screwed his eyes up tighter 
and, muttering something, put out his hand 
to her. 

"Thank you for our talk. I hope wo shall 
meet again* Any time you want to know 
anything — I'll be only too glad. Good night!" 

She felt the squeeze of his hand, warm and 
dry, but rather toft, as of a man who uses 
a pen too much; saw him following her unde 
across the room, with his shoulders a tittle 
hunched, as if preparing to inflict, and ward 
olf, blows* And with the thought: "He must 
be jolly when he gives them one!" she turned 
once more to the darkness, than which he had 
said there was nothing nicer* It smelled of 
new-mown grass, was full of little shiver- 
ings of leaves, and nil colored like the bloom 
of n black grape. And her heart felt soothed. 

CH AFTER IX 

". * « When I first iaw Derek I thought I 
should never feel anything but shy and hope^ 
less. In four days, only in four days, the 
whole world is different* . , , And yet, If it 
hadn't been for that thunder-storm, I 
ahouidn't have got over being shy in time. 
Hl‘ has never loved anybody — nor have I. It 
can't often be like that — it makes it solemn* 
There's a picture somewhere— not u good one, 
I know — of u young Highlunder being taken 
away by aoldiers from hla awootheurt. Derek 
is fiery and wild and shy nnd proud ami dark 
—like the man in that picture. The last day 
along the bills — along and along — with the 
wind in our faces, I could have walked for- 
ever; and then Joyflelda at the end! Their 
mother's wonderful; I'm afraid of her. But 
Uncle Tod is a perfect dear* I never saw 
any one before who noticed so many things 
that t didn't, and nothing that I did. 1 am 
sure he has in hint what Mr* CulhcoU said 
we were all losing- — the love of simple, na- 
Lura! conditions* And then, tks moment, 
when I stood with Derek at the end of the 
orchard* to say good-by. The field below 
covered with those moony-whito flowers, and 
the cows nil dnrk and sleepy; the holy feeling 
down there was wonderful, and in the 
branches over our heads* too* and the velvety, 
starry sky, and the dewiness against one's 
face* and the great, broad silence — it was all 
worshipping aomeibing, and I was worship- 
ping— worshipping happiness* 1 irua happy* 
and I think As was* Perhaps I shall never 
lie to happy again* When he kissed me 1 
didn't think the whole vrorld had bo much 
happiness in it* I know now that Fm not 
cold a bit; 1 used to think I was. I believo 
I could go with him anywhere* and do any- 
thing he wjinted* What would Dad think? 
Only the other day I was saying I wariietl 
to know everything* One only knows through 
love* It's love that makes the world all beau- 
tiful— makes it like thoHo pictures that seem 
to bo w' rapped in gold* makes it like a dream 
—no, not like a dream — like a wonderful 
tune* I suppose that's glamour-^ golden, 
misty, lovely feeling* os if my soul were 
wandering about with his^not in my body at 
all. 1 want it to go on and on wondering — 
oh! I don't want it back in my body, all hard 
and inquisitive and aching! I Bhatl never 
know anything so lovely os loving him and 
being loved. I don't want anything more — 
nothing! Stay with me, please — ^llnppineas! 
Don't go awny and leave me! * . , They 
frighten mo, though; be frightens me^lheir 
ideal ism; wanting to do great things, and 
light for justice, If only Fd been brought 
up more like that — but everything's been so 
different. It's their mother, I think, even 
more than themielves. I seem to have grown 
up Juat looking on at life ns at a show; 
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watching it, thinking at«>ut it, trying to un- 
derstand — not living it at nlL I must get 
over that; 1 will. I believe I can tell the 
very moment I began to love him» It waa in 
the school-room the second evening. Sheila 
and I were sitting there just before dinner, 
end he came, in n rage, luyking splendid. 
That footman put out everything just as if 
I were a baby— -asked me for suspenders to 
fasten on my socks; hung the things on a 
chair in order, as if I couldn't find oot for my- 
self what to put on first; turned the tongues 
of my shoes out! — curled them over!’ Then 
Derek looked at me and said; "Do they do 
that for you? — And poor old Count, who’s 
sixty-six and lame, has three shillings a week 
to buy him everything. Just think of thatl 

if we had the pluck of flies ' And he 

clenched his But Sheila got up, looked 

hard at me, and said: That'll do, Derek*' 

Then he put his hand on my arm and said: 
*lL's only Cousin Neddal' I began to love 
him then; and I believe he saw it, because I 
couldn't take my eyes away* But it was when 
Sheila sang *The Red Sarafan,' after dinner, 
that 1 knew for certain. The Red Sarafan* 
— it's a wonderful song, all space and yearn- 
ing* and yet such calm — it^a the song of the 
soul; and he was looking at roe while she 
sang* How can he love me? I am nothings 
no good for anythingl Alan calls him a 

* run -up kid, all legs and wings,* Sometimes 
! hate Alan; he*a conventional and stodgy — 
the funny thing is that he admires Sheila. 
Shell wake him up; shell stick pins into 
him* No, I don't want Alan hurt— 1 want 
every one Sn the world to be happy, happy — 
as I am, * * * The next day was the thun- 
der-storm. I never saw lightning so near — 
and didn't care a bit* If he were struck 1 
knew 1 should be; that made it, all right. 
When you love, you don't care, if only the 
something must happen to you both- When 
it was over, and we came out from behind 
the Stack and walked home through the 
fields, all the beasts looked at us as if we 
were new and had never been seen before; 
and the air was ever so sweet, and that long, 
red line of cloud low down in the purple, 
and the clro-trees so heavy and almost black. 
He put his arm round roc, and I let him. 

* , . It seems an age to wait till they come 

to stay with ns next week. If only Mother 
likes them, and I can go and Stay at Joy- 
fields. Will she like them? lt*s all so dif- 
ferent to what it would be if they were or- 
dinary, But if he were ordinary I shouldn't 
love him; it's because there's nobody like him* 
That isn't a lovcrish fancy — you only have 
to look at him against Alan or Uncle Stanley 
or even Bad. Everything he does is so dif- 
ferent; the way he walks* nnd the way he 
stands drawn hack into himself, like a stag, 
and looks out as if he were burning and 
smouldering inside; even the way he smiles* 
Bad asked me what I thought of him! That 
was only the second day* I thought he was 
too proud, then. And Dad said: 'He ought 

to be in a Highland regiment; pity — great 
pity!* He is a fighter, of course. 1 don't 
like fighting, but if I*m not ready to, he'll 
atop loving me, perhaps. I've got to learn. 

0 Darkness out there, help me! And Stars, 
help met O God, make me brave, and 1 will 
believe in you forevcrl If you are the spirit 
that grows in things in spite of everything, 
until they're like the flowers, so perfect that 
we laugh and sing at their beauty, grow in 
me, too; make me beautiful and brave; then 

1 shall be fit for him, alive or dead; and 
that’s all I want. Every morning I shall 
stand in spirit with him at the end of that 
orchard in the darkness* under the trees 
above the white flowers and the sleepy cows, 
and perhaps 1 shall feel him kiss me again* 
... I'm glad 1 saw that old man Gaunt; it 
makes what they feel more real to me. He 
showed me that poor laborer Tryst, too, the 


one who mustn't marry his wife’s iister, or 
have her staying al the house without marry- 
ing her. Why should people interfere with 
others like that? It docs make your blood 
boil! Derek and Sheila have been brought 
up to be in sympathy with the poor nnd op- 
pressed* If they hixl lived In London they 
would have been even more furious, I expect. 
And it's no use my saying to myself '[ don't 
know the laborer, I don't know his hardships,' 
because he is renlly just the country half of 
what 1 do know and see here in London, 
when I don’t hide my eyes* One talk showed 
me bow desperately they feel; at night, in 
Sheila’s room, when we had gone up, just we 
four* Alan began it; they didn’t want to, 1 
could ioe; but he was criticising what some 
of those Bigwigs had aaid^ — the 'Varsity 
makes boys awfully conceited. U was such 
a lovely night; we were all in the big, long 
window. A little bat kept flying past; and 
behind the copper- beech the moon was shin- 
ing on the lake. Derek sat in the window- 
sill, and when he moved be touched me. To 
be touched by him gives me a warm shiver 
all through. I could hear him gritting his 
teeth at what Alan said — frightfully senten- 
tious, just like a newspaper; 'We can't go 
into Und reform from feeling, we must go 
into it from reason.* Then Derek broke out; 
"Walk through this country as we've walked; 
see the pigsties the people live in; see the 
water they drink; see the tiny patches of 
ground they have; sec the way their roofs let 
in the rain; see their peeky children; see 
their patience and their hopelessness; see 
them working day in and day out, and com- 
ing on the parish at the endl See all that, 
and then talk about reason! Reason! It’s 
the coward’s excuse, and the rich man's ex- 
cuse, for doing nothing. It's the excuse of 
the man who takes jolly good care not to 
see for fear that he may come to feel! 
Reason never does anything, it’s too reason- 
able, The thing Is to act; then perhaps rea- 
son will be jolted into doing something.* But 
Sheila touched hia arm, and he stopped very 
suddenly. She doesn't trust na* 1 shall 
always be being pushed away from him by 
her* Be*s just twenty, and I shall be 
eighteen in a week; couldn’t we marry now 
at once? Then, w^hatever happened, 1 
couldn’t be cut off from him* If 1 could tell 
Dad, and ask him to help me! Bui t can’t-— 
it seems desecration to talk about it, even 
to Dad* All the way up in the train today, 
coming back home, 1 was struggling not to 
show anything; though it’s hateful to keep 
things from Dad* Love alters everything; it 
melts up the whole world and makes it 
afresh. Love is the sun of our spirits, and 
it's the wind* Ah, and the rain, tool But 1 
won’t think of that! * * , I wonder if he's 
told Aunt Kirateen! * * 

(:h.aptee X 

While Nedda sat, long past midnight, writ- 
ing her heart out in her little, white, Ulac- 
curtalned room of the old house above the 
Spaniard’s Road, Derek, of whom she W'rote, 
was walking along the Malvern hills, hurry- 
ing upward in the darkness. The stars were 
hia companion.^; though he was no poet, hav- 
ing rather the fervid temper of the bom 
awordninan, that expreaflea itself in physical 
ecstasies* He had come straight out from a 
stormy midnight talk with Sheila, What 
was he doing — had been the burden of her 
cry — falling in love just at this moment 
w*hen they wanted all their wits and all their 
time and strength for this struggle with the 
Mallonngs? It was fooUah, It wma weak; 
and with a swret, soft sort of girl who could 
be no use. Hotly he had answered : What 

business was it of hers? As if one fell in 
love when one wished! She didn't know-— 
her blood didn't run fast enough! Sheila 
had retorted, “I’ve more blood in my big toe 


than Nedda in all her body! A lot of use 
you'll be, with your heart mooning up in 
Ijondon,” And crouched together on the end 
of her bed, gazing fixedly up nt him through 
hor hair, abe had chanted mockingly: *"Uere 
we go gathering wool and stars — wool and 
stars— wool and stars!" 

He had not deigned to answer, but had 
gone outf furious with her. striding over 
the dark flelds, scrambling his way through 
the hedges toward the high loom of the hills. 
Up on the short grass in the cooler air* with 
nothing between him and those swarming 
stars, he lost his rage. It never lasted tong 
— hers was more enduring. With the innate 
lordiiness of a brother he already put it down 
to jealousy. SheiJa was hurt that he should 
want any one but her; as if hia love for 
Nedda would make any difference to their 
resolution to get justice for Tryst and the 
Giiunts* and show those landed tyrants once 
for all that they could not ride roughshod. 

Nedda! with her dark eyes* so quick and 
clear, so loving when they looked at him! 
Nedda, soft and innocent, the touch of whose 
lips had turned hia heart to something 
strange within him* and wakened such feel- 
ings of chivalry! Nedda! To see whom for 
half a minute he felt he would walk a hun- 
dred miles. 

This boy’s education had been administered 
solely by his mother till he was fourteen* and 
she had brought him up on mathematics, 
French, and heroism* His extensive reading 
of history had been focussed on the person- 
ality of heroes, chiefly knights errant, and 
revolutionaries* He had carried the worship 
of them to the Agricultural College, where 
he had spent four years; and a rather rough 
time there had not succeeded in knocking 
romance out of him. He had found that you 
could not have such beliefs comfortably with- 
out flghling for them* and Ihough he ended 
his career with the reputation of a rebel and 
a champion of the weak, he had had to earn 
it* To this day he still fed himself on stories 
of rebellions and fine deeds* The figures of 
Spartacus* MontroBe* Hofer, Garibaldi* Hamp- 
den* and John Nicholson, were more real to 
him than the people among whom he lived* 
though he had learned never to mention — 
especially not to the matter-of-fact Sheila^ — 
hia encompassing cloud of heroes; but* when 
he was alone, be pranced a hit with them, 
and promised himeelf that he, too, would 
roach the stars. So you may aometimeg see 
a little* grave boy walking through a field, 
unwatched as He believes, suddenly fling his 
feet and his head every which way* An 
active nature, romantic, without being 
dreamy and book-loving. Is not too prone to 
the attacks of love; such a one is likely to 
survive unscathed to a maturer age. But 
Kedda had seduced him* partly by the appeal 
of her touchingly manifest love and admira- 
tion* and chiefly by her eyes* through which 
he seemed to see such a loyal, and loving 
little soul looking. She had that indefinable 
something which lovers know that they can 
never throw away. And he had at once made 
of her* secretly* the crown of hia active ro- 
man ticLsm^ — the Imly waiting for the spoils 
of his lance* Queer Is the heart of a boy^ — 
strange its blending of reality nnd idealism! 

Climbing at a great pace, he reached Mal- 
vern Beacon just as it came dawn, and stood 
there on the top* watching. He had not much 
^thetie sense; but be had enough to be im- 
pressed by the slow paling of the stars over 
space that seemed infinite, so little were its 
dreamy confines visible in the May morning 
haze* where the quivering crimson flags and 
spears of aunrise were forging up in a march 
upon the sky. That vision of the English 
land at dawn, wide and mysterious, hardly 
tallied with Mr* Cuthcott'a view of a future 
dedicate to Park and Garden City. While 
Derek stood there gazing, the flmt lark 
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soared Up and began iU ecstatic praise. Save 
for that seiiff, tilence possessed all the driven 
durkf rlgbi out to the Severn nnd the nuHf 
and the fastnesses of the Welsh Kllls^ and the 
W rekin « away in the north, a hloek point in 
the gray. For a moment dark nnd light 
hovered and dung together. Would victory 
wing back Into night or on into dnyT Then, 
as a town is taken, all was over in one over^ 
mastcrhig rush, and light waa prodalmed. 
Derek tightened his belt and took a bee-line 
down over the slippery gmoA. H« meant to 
reach the cottage of laborer Tryst before 
that enrly bird was away to the Jtclds. He 
meditated as he went. Bob Tryst was all 
right! If they only had a dozen or two Uko 
him! A dozen or two whom they could trust, 
and who would trust each other and stand 
Arm to form the nucleus of a strike, which 
could be timed for hay harvesL What slaves 
these laborers stiU weret If only they could 
be reliod on, if only they would stand to- 
gctherl Slavery I It waa slavery, so long as 
they could be turned out of their homes at 
will in this fashion. Hia rebellion against 
the conditions of their lives, above all 
against the manifold petty tyrannies that he 
knew they underwent, came from use of hU 
eyes and ears in dally contact with u class 
among whom he had been more or less 
brought up. In syinftathy with, and yet not 
of them, he had the queer privilege of feel- 
ing Umir alights as If they were hti own, to- 
gether with feelings of protection, and even 
of contempt that they should let themselves 
be slighted. He was near enough to under- 
stand how they must feel; not neur enough 
to understand why, feeling as they did, they 
did not act as he would have acted. In truth, 
he knew them no better than he should. 

He found Tryst washing at hia pump. In 
the early morning light the big lalmrer^a 
square, stubborn face, with its strange, dog- 
Uke eyes, had a sodden, hungry, lost look. 
CuiUng short ablutions that certainly were 
never protracted, ho welcomed Derek, and 
motioned him to pass into the kitchen. The 
young man went in, and perched himself on 
the window-sill beside a pot of Bridal 
Wreath, The cottage waa one of the Mallor* 
ings\ and recently repaired. A little fire 
was burning, and a teapot of sLewed tea sat 
there beside it. Four cups and ipoons and 
some sugar were put out on a deal table, for 
Tryst wan, In fact, brewing the morning 
draught of himself and children, who still 
lay abed up^stnirs. The sight made Derek 
shiver and his eyes darken. He knew the 
full slgnlhcance of what he saw. 

"Did you ask him again, Bob?'* 

"Yes, I asked ’im.” 

"What did ho fay?” 

"Said ns ordere was plain. 'So long os you 
lives there/ be says, 'along of yourself alone, 
you can't have her come back/ ” 

"Did you say the children wanted looking 
after bnfllyt Did you make it dear? Did 
you say Mrs. Tryst wished It, before sh e ” 
"I said that." 

"Whnt did ha any then?” 

"Sorry for you, m'lad, but them's m'lady's 
orders, an' 1 can't go contrary. I donT wish 
to go Into things/ he any; 'you know bet- 
tcr'n I how fur 'tis gone when she was *ere 
before; but seein* as m’lndy don't never give 
in to deceased wife's sister marryin', if she 
come imek 'tis certain to be the other thing. 
So, as that won't do neither, you go else- 
where,' he says." 

Having spoken thus at length. Tryst lifted 
the teapot and poured out the dark ten into 
the three cups. 

"Will Ve have some, sir?" 

Derek ihook his bead, 

Tuklng the cups, Tryst departed up the 
narrow stairway. And Derek remained mo- 
tionless, staring at the Bridal Wreath, till 
the big man came down again and, retiring 


into a far comer, sat sipping at his own cup. 

"Bob/' said the boy suddonly, ''do you tike 
being a dog; put to what company your mas- 
ter wishes?" 

Tryst set his cup down, stood up, and 
crossed hia thick arms — the tiwift movement 
from that stolid creature had in it something 
sinister; but he did not apeak. 

"Do you like H, Bob!" 

"I'U not say what 1 foela, Mr. Derek; that's 
for me. What I does'll be for othirs, p'raps/' 
And he lifted his strange, lowering eyes to 
Derek's, For a full minute the two started, 
then Derek saidt 

"Look out, then; be ready!” and, getting 
off the sill, he went uut. 

On the bright, slimy surface of the pond 
three ducks were quietly revelling in that 
hour before man and his damned soul, the 
dog, rose to put the fear of God Into them. 
In the sunlight, against the green duckweed, 
their whiteness was truly marvellous; difA* 
cult to believe that they were not white all 
through. PaRsing the three coUagin, 'in the 
Inst of which the GuunU lived, he came next 
to hia own home, but did not turn In, and 
made on toward the church. It was a very 
little one, very old, and had for him a curious 
fascination, never confessed to man or beast. 
To his mother, and Sheila, more intolerant, 
as become women, that Uuie tichened, gray 
stone building was the very emblem of hy- 
pocrisy, of a creed preached, not practiced; 
to his father it was nothing, for It was not 
alive, and any tramp, dog, bird, or fruit-tree 
meant far more. But in Derek it roused a 
peculiar feeling, such as a man might have 
gazing at the shores of a native country, out 
of which he had been thrown for no fault of 
hia own — a yearning deeply mufUed up in 
pride and resentment. Not infrcnuently he 
would some and sit brooding on the grassy 
hillock just above the churchyord. Church- 
going, with iU pageantry, ita tradition, dog- 
ma, and demand for blind devotion, would 
have suited him very well, If only blind de- 
votion to his mother had not stood across 
that threshold; he could not bring himself 
to bow to that which viewed his rebellioui 
mother as lost. And yet the deep fibres of 
heredity from her papistic Highiund sneea- 
tors, and from old pious Moretons, drew him 
constantly to this spot at times when no 
one would be about. It was hit enemy, this 
little church, the fold of all the Instincts and 
all the qualities against which he had been 
brought up to rebel; the very home of patron- 
age and property nnd superiority; the school 
whore his friends the laborers were taught 
their place! And yet it had that queer, 
ironical attraction for him. in some such 
sort had his pel hero Montrose rebelled* and 
then been drawn despite himself once more to 
the side of that against which be had taken 
arms. 

liVhite ho loaned agninnt the mil, gazing at 
that ancient edifice, he saw a g^rl walk Into 
the churchyard at the far end, sit down on a 
gravestone, and begin digging a little hole in 
the with the toe of her boot. Sha did 

not seem to see him, and at hit ease he 
fltudied her face, one of those broad, bright 
English country faces with deep-set rogue 
eyes and red, thick, soft Ups, smiling on little 
provocation. In spite of her disgrace, in 
spite of the fact that she was sitting on her 
mother's grave, she did not look depresaod. 
And Derek thought: "Wit met Gaunt is the 
JolUest of them aHI iiho Isn't a bit a bad 
girl, as they say; It's only that she must 
have fun. If they drive her out of here, 
she’ll still want fun wherever ihc is; she'll 
go to a town ami end up like those girls I 
saw in Bristol/' And the momory of those 
night girls, with their rougod faces and 
cringing boldness, came back to him with 
horror. 

He went across the grass toward her. 


She looked round at he came, and her face 
livened. 

“Well, Wllmetr' 

"You're an early bird, Mr. Derek." 

"Haven't been to bed." 

"Ohl" 

"Been up Malvern Beacon l.n see the sun 
risa/' 

"You're tired, I cKpeeU'' 

"No." 

"Must be fine up there. You’d sec a long 
ways from there; near to London I should 
think. Do you know London, Mr. Derek?" 
"No." 

"They any 'tis a funny place, too/' Her 
rogue eyes gleamed from under a heavy 
frown. "It'd not be all 'Do this' an' 'Do 
that'; an^ 'You bad girl' an' 'You little 
hussy!' in London. They any there's room 
for iiiortf'n one sort of girl there." 

"All towns are beastly places, Wilmet." 
Again her rogue's eyes gleamed. "I don't 
know so much about that. Mr. Derek. I'm 
going where I won't be chivied about and 
pointed at, like what 1 am here.” 

"Your dad's stuck to you; you ought to 
stick to him." 

"Ah, Dad! Ho'i loain' hia place for me, 
but that don't stop his tongue at home. Tis 
no use to nsg me — nag me. Suppose one of 
mlady's daughters had a hit of fun— they 
say there's lots as do — ^I've heard tales — 
Iherc’d be none cornin' to chose her out of 
her home. 'No, my girl, you can’t live here 
no more, endangerin’ the young men. You 
go awny. Bent for you's where they'll teorh 
you to be'ave. Go on! Out with you! I 
don't care wrhere you go; but you just go!^ 
'Tis ns If girls were nil pats o' butler — same 
square, same pattern on it, same weight, an* 
all." 

Derek had come closer; ho put his hand 
down and gripped her arm. Her eloquence 
dried up before the Intentnesa of hia face, 
and she just Bt&red up at him. 

"Now, took here. Wilmet; you promise me 
not to scoot without letting us know. We'll 
get you a place to go to. Promise." 

A little sheepishly the rogUe-girl answered: 
“1 promise; only. Pm goin'/' 

Suddenly she dimpled and broke into her 
broad smile. 

“Mr* Derek, d’you know what they say — 
they say you're in love. You was seen in th' 
orchard. Ah! 'tis all right for you and her! 
But if any one kiss and hug me, 1 got to go!" 

Derek drew back among tho gravra, as if 
he had boon struck with a whip. 

She looked up at him with coaxing sweet- 
ness. 

"Don't you mind, Mr, Derek, and don't you 
stay here neither. If they saw you hero ^th 
me, they'd enyi 'Aw — look! Endangerin* an- 
other young man — poor young man!’ Good 
morn in*, Mr, Derek!" 

The rogue eyes fallowed him gravely, then 
once more began examining the grass, and 
the toe of her boot again began kicking a 
little hole. But Derok did not look buck* 

CHAPTER XI 

It is in the nature of men and angels to 
pursue with death such birds as ore uncom- 
mnn* such nnimnls as are rare; and Society 
had no use for one like Tod. so uncut to its 
pattern ns to be practically unconscious of 
its existcni’o. Not that ho had dellberntely 
turned hit back on anything; ho had merely 
begun as a very young man to keep bees. 
The better to do that he had gone on to 
the cultivation of flowers and fruit, to- 
gether with just enough farming os kept 
his household in vegetables, milk, butter, 
ntiii eggs. Living thus amongst insocti, 
birds, cows, and the pence of trees, he had 
become queer. Hia was not a very reflec- 
tive mind, it dlHiUled but slowly certain 
large conclusions, and followed intently the 
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minute happeninifB of hii little world* To 
him ii bee, a bird, a flower, a tree was well- 
ntgh ai Intoreilini? ae a mant yet men, 
women, and eapecially children took to him, 
ai one takoi to a Newfoundland dog, be- 
eauie, though capable of anger, he seemed 
incapable of contempt, and to be endowed 
with a sort of permanent wonder at thin^* 
Then, too, he was good to look at, which 
counts for more than a little in the scales 
of our alTection*; Indeed, the slight air of 
absence in his blue eyes was not chilli ng^, 
as is that which portends a wandering of its 
owner on hit own business* People recop 
nixed that it meant some bee or otber in 
that bonnet, or elsewhere, some sound or 
scent or sight of life, suddenly perceived — 
always of life I Uc had often been observed 
gazing with peculiar gravity at n dead flow- 
er. bee, bird, or beetle, and, if spoken to at 
such a moment would say, -'Gone!’' touch- 
ing a wing or petal with his Unger, To con- 
ceive of what happened after death did not 
apparently come within the few large con* 
dusions of his reflective powers. That 
quaint grief of his in the presence of the 
death of things that were not human had, 
more than anything, fostered a habit among 
the gentry and clergy of the neighborhood 
of drawing up the mouth when they spoke 
of him, and slightly railing the shouldep. 
For the coiUgori, to be sure, his eccentric- 
ity consisted rather in his being a “gentle- 
man” yet neither eating flesh, drinking 
wine, nor telling them how they ought to 
behave themselvea, together with the way 
he would lit down on anything and listen 
to what they had to tell him, without giv- 
ing them the Impression that he was proud 
of himself for doing so. In fact* it was the 
eitraordinnry impression he made of listen- 
ing and answering without wanting any- 
thing either for himself or for them, that 
they could not understand* How on earth 
it came about that he did not give them 
advice about their politics, religion, morals, 
or monetary states, was to them a never- 
ending mystery: and though they were too 
well bred to shrug their shoulders, there 
did lurk in their dim minds the auspicion 
that ”the good gentleman," as they called 
him, was "n tiddy-blt off." He had, of course, 
done many practical little things toward 
helping them and ibclr beatis, but always, 
as it acemed, by necident, so that they 
could never make up their minds afterward 
whether he remembered having done them, 
which, in fact, be probably did not; and tbis 
seemed to them perhaps the most damning 
fact of all about his being — well, about his 
being^not quite all there* Another worry- 
ing habit he bad, too, that of apparently 
not distinguishing between them and any 
tramps or itrangers who might happen 
along and come across him. This was, in 
their eyes, undoubtedly a fault; for the 
village wai, after all, their viltnge, and he, 
as it were, thslr property* To crown all, 
there was a story, full ten years old now, 
which bad lost nothing in the telling, of his 
treatment of a cnttle-d rover, To the vil- 
lage it had an eerie look, that wind mill- like 
rage let loose upon a man who, after all, 
had only been twisting a bullock^s tail nnd 
running n m piked stick into Its softer parts, 
as any drover might. People said — the post- 
man and n wagoner had seen the business, 
raconteurs horn, so that the tale had perhaps 
lost nothing — that he had positively roared 
as he came leaping down Into the lane upon 
the man, n stout and thick-set fellow, taken 
him up Uke a baby, popped him Into a furze- 
hush, and held him there. People anid that 
his own bare arms had been pricked to the 
very shoulder from pressing the drover down 
into that uncompromising shrub, and the 
man*s howls had pierced the very heavens. 
The postman, to this day* would tell how 


the mere recolleclion of seeing it still made 
him sore all over. Of the words assigned 
to Tod on this occasion, the mildest and prob- 
ably moat true were: "By the l^rd God, 
if you treat a boast Uke that again. I'll cut 
your liver out, you hell-hcaTtod sweepi " 

The incident, which had produced a some- 
what marked effect in regard to the treat- 
ment of animals all round that iieighbrhood. 
had never been forgotten, nor in a sense 
forgriven. In conjunction with the extra- 
ordinary peace and mildness of his general 
behavior. It had endowed Tod with mystery; 
and people, especially simple folk, cannot 
bring themaeivcs to feel quite at home with 
mystery. Children only — to whom every- 
thing is so mysterious that nothing can be 
— treated him as he treated them, giving 
him their hands with confidence. But children, 
even his own, as they grew up, began to 
have a little of tho villago fooling toward 
Tod; his world was not thoirs, and whot 
exactly his world was they could not grasp. 
Possibly It was the sonso that they partook 
of his interest and nffectlon too much on a 
level with any other kind of living thing 
that might happen to be about, which dis- 
comfited their understand Ing. They held 
him, however, in a certain reverence* 

That early morning he had already done a 
good two hours'' W'ork in connection with 
broad beans, of which he grew, perhaps, the 
best in the whole county, and had knocked 
off for a moment, to examine a spider's web. 
This marvellous creation, which the dew had 
visited and clustered over, ai etari over the 
firmament, was hung on the gate of the 
ip^egetnblc garden, and the spider, a large 
and active one, was regarding Tod with the 
misgiving natural to its ipccles. Intensely 
still Tod stood, absorbed in contemplation of 
that bright and dusty miracle. Then, taking up 
his hoe again, he went back to the weeds that 
threatened hia broad beans. Now and again 
ho stopped to listen, or to look at the sky, 
as is the way of hushandmen, thinking of 
nothing, enjoying the peace of his muscles* 
"Please, sir. father's got into a fit again." 
Two little girls were standing In the lane 
below. The elder, who had spoken in that 
small, anxious voice, hnd a pale liitle face 
with pointed chin; her hair, the color of 
over-ripe corn, hung fluffy on her thin shoul- 
ders, her flower-Uko eyes, with something 
motherly in them already, were the same hue 
as her pale-blue, almost clean, overall. Khe 
had her snmiler, chubbier sister by the hand, 
and, having delivered her messagei stood 
still, gazing up at Tod, as one might at a God. 
Tod dropped his hoe. 

"Biddy come with me; Susie go and tell 
51 rs. Freeland, or Miss Sheila*" 

He took the frail Ultle hand of the elder 
Tryst and ran. They ran at the child's pace, 
the one so very massive, the other such a 
whiff of flesh and blood. 

"Did you come at once, Biddy?" 

■Yes, sir " 

"Where was he Uken?" 

"In the kitehen^ — just as l was cookin' 
breakfast*" 

"Ah! li it a bad one?" 

"Yes, sir* awful bad — he's all foamy." 
"What did you do for it?" 

"Susie and me turned him over, and Billy’s 
seeiti’ he don't get hia tongue down his throat 
— like what you told us, nnd we ran to you* 
Susie was frightened, he hollered so/' 

Past the three cottages^ whence a woman 
at a window stared in amaxe to see that 
queer couple running, past the pond where 
the ducks, whiter than ever in the brighten- 
ing sunlight, dived and criclcd carelessly, into 
the Tryst kitchen. There on the brick floor 
lay the distressful man* already struggling 
back out of epilepsy, while his little fright- 
ened son sat manfully beside him* 

"Towels, and hot water, Biddy!" 


With extraordinary calm rapidity the small 
creature brought what might have been two 
towels, a basin, and the kettle; and in 
silence she and Tod stooped his forehead. 

"Kye* look better, Biddy?" 

"He don’t look so funny now, sir." 

Picking up that form, almost as big as hli 
own, Tod carried it up impossibly narrow 
stairs and laid it on a diahevelled bed. 

"Phew! Open the window, Biddy." 

The small creature opened what there was 
of window. 

"Now, go down and heat two bricks and 
wrap them in something, and bring them 
up." 

Tryst's hoots and socks removed, Tod 
rubbed the large, warped feet* While doing 
this he whistled, and tho little boy crept up- 
stairs and squatted In the doorway, to watch 
and listen* The morning air overcame with 
Its sweetness the natural odor of that small 
room, and a bird or two wont flirting past. 
The small creature came buck with the 
bricks, wrapped in petticoats of her own, 
and, placing them against the soles of her 
father's feet, she stood gazing at Tod, for 
ail the world like a little mother dog with 
puppies* 

"You can’t go to school to-day, Biddy," 

"Is Susie and Billy to go?** 

"Yes; there’s nothing to be frightened of 
now. He’ll be nearly alt right by evening* 
But some one shall slay with you." 

At this moment Tryst lifted his Hand, and 
the small creature wont and stood beside him, 
listening to the whispering that emerged 
from his thick Itps, 

"Father says Pm to thank you please." 

"Yes. Have you had your breakfast?" 

The smalt creature nnd her amaller brother 
shook their heads. 

"Go down and get them " 

Whispering and twisting back, tbey went, 
and by the side of the bed Tod snt down. 
In Tryst's eyes was that same look of dog- 
like devotion he had bent on Derek earlier 
that morning. Tod stared out of tho window 
and gave the man’s big hand a squeeze. Of 
what did he think, watching a Bmetree out- 
side* and the sunlight through its foliage 
painting bright the room's newly white- 
washed w^all, already gray-spotted with damp 
again; watching the shadows of the leaves 
playing in that sunlight? Almost cruel, thnt 
lovely shadow game of outside life so full 
and joyful, so careleaa of man and suffering; 
loo guy almost, too alive! Of what did he 
think, watching the chase and dart of shadow 
on shadow, as of gray butterflies fluttering 
swift to the sack of flowers, while beside him 
on the bed the big laborer lay? . . . 

When Kirateen and Shelia came to relieve 
him of that viglt he went down-stairs. There 
in the kitchen Biddy was washing up, and 
Susie and Billy putting on their boots for 
school* They stopped to gaze at Tod feeling 
in His pockets, for they knew that things 
sometimes happened after that. To-day there 
came out two carrots, some lumps of sugar, 
some cord, a bill, a pruning knife, a bit of 
wax, a bit of chalk, three flints, a pouch of 
tobacco, two pipes, a match-box with a single 
match in it, a six-pence, a necktie, a stick 
of chocolate, a tomato, n handkerchief, a dead 
bee, nn old razor, a bit of gauze, some tow, 
a stick of caustic, a reel of cotton, a needle, 
no thimble, two dock leaves, and some ibcets 
of yellowish paper* He separate<i from the 
rest the sixpence, the dead bee, and what 
was edible. And in delighted silence the 
three little Trysts gazed, till Biddy with the 
tip of one wet finger touched the bee. 

"Not good to eat, Biddy." 

(To be continued > 

(Copyright by CharliHi Scribner's Hons. All 
rights reserved) 
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IN MEMORIAM I | 


V, P. 5&uitderi, L. No* 290 

Wlierr*9 the mcmhere of l^ocml Ttifoti ?fo. 
mi* ilartli^TrilJe* Okla.. ile#p!y rwet llie loss 
of a true anti loyal memher, In the death of 
Brother V. n. Saundera* therefore be U 

Ileaolved, That we extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the hereavedi family, and be it further 
R^i^olved. That we drape our charter for a 
period «f 30 days, nml n copy of these resoln- 
tlotiB be spread ttp*n the miniites of our locnl 
union, and a copy sent to tbe bereaved fatnllj* 
uml alHO ft copy sent to the International ^5ec* 
retary for pu hi J cation In the Ofilcfal JournaL 
S. W. TAKNAUILL, 

R. \\\ nofi£:its, 

J* J, 


Howard Arbogatt, L* U, No. 41 

Whereas Alitiiiirbty God. in tils Infinite wis- 
dom. has catifHj from our mldstp our worthy 
Brother. Howard Arhocftfit, to his final resting 
place, and 

Whereas we. as me rubers yf tjocal Onion No. 
11. I. It, E. W.. deeply mourn bis loan, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved. That we. In Brotherly love, pay 
trlbitie to his memory hy expressing mir Bor- 
row* at hiK loR* and extend to his frunily our 
heartfelt synipathy, and be it further 

UesoiTeat Thai a copy of these resolutions 
be spread up^tn the mltiuies of r.tOcal Union No, 
41. and a copy be sent to tbe bereaved family 
of our late Brothpr. and that a cony he sent 
to the Official Journal for iiuhUcwtlon. 

EO. K A 01' MAN, 

i:nir, kdiiuk, 

II. FINK. 

Gomiuiltee. 


Carl Costner, L* U- No. 46 

Whereas ,\lriiiKhty (Jod hi Ills Inflolte W'U* 
dom has ween fit to call from our midst our 
eHtecmed Brolher, Carl Costner: and 

Whereas w^e deeply mourn Ida loss ; therc- 
foro lie It 

Iteaoivcd. Thilt in this hoar of trial and sor- 
row WT* extend to hla family and relatives our 
deepest syniiMithy; and be it furl her 

Reselved. That w'o drape our charter for a 
period uf thirty days and that a copy of these 
resol ntlons lie fienf to his relatives, a copy to 
our oniehil .Tiiiirimt for puldlcnllon and ii copy 
i>e sprc'jiil upoii oiir mlnules. 

W. C. T.rNnELI., 
Recording Becretary. 


Harry A. Burk«, L* U. No. 42 

If Is with deep regret that the members of 
this local moum tlio passing of our Brother, 
Harry A. Burke. 

Whereas we huuihly bow nur beads in sub- 
misslon to His will. w*a deeply mourn the tak- 
ing away of an associate of ours, and a true 
and loyal member of Union No, 4‘2\ 

tfaerefure be ft 

Kestdved. Tbftt we oxtenil our beartfHf sym- 
pathy to hit w ife nnd family ; and be It 
further 

Iteisolve<l, That we eommenil tUem to the 
care of Him w*ho dooth all thliiga well : and 
be It further 

ReBolvetl, That a copy of tliene residutfons 
be spread on the mlnutett of f4>ral Union Nt», 
42. I, B- K- W., a copy be sent to the Itereaved 
family, and n copy sent to our International 
omee for pij Id lent Ion In imr Official Jotirnal. 
and that mir charter be drapcfl for days In 
memory of our late Brother. Horry .A. Burke. 
A. K ftMlTH, 

A LEHMAN, 

HAHItV ALLM.IN, 

Committee. 


Richard H, Brower, L. U. No* 42 

U fs with deep regret that the mem hem of 
this local mmirti tbe sydilaii death of our 
Brother^ BLclmrrl IL Brower. 

Hcai lived. Thai' w-hlle we humbly bow our 
beads In siilntilsslon to Ills wlU. wc mourn no 
less the taking itway of oitr osstH^tate and our 
hearlfett Kympalby Is extended to his hereaverl 
wife and family, and w'O commend them to the 
care of Him tvho docth ail tblnga well ; and 
be It further 

Resolved, That n copy of thcfie resnlutlrms 
be spread on the minutes of Local ttnlnn No, 
42, I. B. E. W., a copy be sent to the family 
of onr lute Brother and a copy be sent to the 


Intematloual Office to tw publlshctl In ihe 
OffldaJ Journal, ami that our charter Iw drapetl 
in mourning for 30 days In memory of our 
late Brother, .lllcbanl H, Brower. 

JOHN DOLAN, 

WALTEIE T. GARI>TNEIL 
EDWIN W. TERRELL* 

Committee* 


Cuper Wagaerj L, U, No* 176 

Whereas Almighty God, In Hla Inflnlto wla- 
dom, has seen fU to call from our midst onr 
esteemed and worthy Brother. Casper Wagner, 
who pas^ on to his greater reward* nnd 

Whereas Local Union No. 17d. InteriiaUonal 
Brotherhood of Elect ricnl Workers, haa suf- 
fered the loits of a true nnd worthy Brother; 
therefore be it 

UesolTOd. That we extend to the bereaved 
family our heartfelt sympathy ; and he tt 
further 

Resolved. That a copy of these rewilutlons 
he sent to Brother Wagner's fAmlly, a copy be 
puhlished in the Journal of Electrical WorVera 
and Operators; and that our charter he diraped 
in mourning for a suitable period In due respect 
to his memory. 

C MEVERHOFF. 

Recording Necretnry. 


br ini( {lassitig, 

fQi| task ufram|iItBitpb aitb 
tffr Inny bay bnttr, 

iHi| uiagcfl takrn, anb in my 
lifart 

§'nmr iatr lurk aimiitui, 

Crt mr br yall^rrrb to tbe 
yniet lurst, 

(Ube sun bourn sylenbtb atib 
serene. 


Ray F* Milleci L. U* No, 125 

Whereas Almighty God, In flN Intlnlte wla- 
dom. haa seen tit to call fmm our midst our 
esteemed and worthy Brother, Ray F* Miller ; 
ami 

Whereas l„ocal Union No. 125 moiima the 
toes of a true and lo/al member who waji held 
high In the regard of hia fellowmen ; therefore 
bo It 

Resolved, That we extend to his berwivetl 
widow ami family our heartfelt sympathy and 
consolation In their hour uf liereavenient ; anii 
he It further 

Resolved, That we drape our charier for a 
period of thirty days, that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the bereaved family, a 
copy be spread on the minutes of our local 
and n copy be sent to our Official Journal for 
publication- 

M* rURRY. 

J. SCOTT MILNE, 

M. H A. CARR. 

Commit tee* 


Frank Morse* L* U* No, 9 

Whereas it hos pleaded Almighty God* In 
lllB Inhnite wisdom, to call from our midst our 
esteemed Brother, Frank Morse ; and 

Whereas In the death of Brother Morse, 
Local Union No, 0* oC the In to mat Jo rial 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, has lost 
one of its loyal and devoted members ; be It 
therefore 

Restdved* That Tiocal Union No. 0 hereby 
expresses Its npreclatlon of the great worth to 
imr Brotherhood of the devotion of Brother 
Morse and registers Its keen loss In his pass- 
ing ; and he It further 


Hesotved* That Local Union No. 9 expresses 
itfl condolence to his family in their hour of 
great bereavement; and be ft further 

Resell red* That a copy of these resot ntlon.s be 
sent to the family of onr late Brother Morse, a 
c<ipy spread on the minntes of our l^Hml Un- 
ion, No, 9. and a copy be sent to thi- Official 
Journal of our Brotherhood for publication ; 
and be It further 

Jteaolved, That the charter of IxKml Union 
No. 9 be draped in mourning for a period of 
thirty days in memory of our Isle Brother. 

JOHN LAMFUNG. 

DANIEL MANNING. 

HARRY slater. 

Com mi I tee. 


Frank Bean* L. U* No, 9 

Whereas It haa pleased .Almighty God. in ills 
infinite wlsdoor. to remove from onr midst our 
good Brother. Pnmk Bean ; and 

Whereas In the death of Brother Bean, Local 
Union No, 9, of the International Brotherh^iodl 
of Electrical Woikenj, has lost one of its oldcat 
and host members ; be ic therefore 

Resolved, That Lo<?aJ Union No. 0 ncknow- 
edges its great loss In the death of Brollier 
Bean and expresssea Its appreciation for his 
devotion to tlie principles of true unionism ; 
and foe it further 

Iteaotved, That Local No* fi expressea Us 
sympathy to tbe family of our good a$id kinil 
Brother In the hour of their great bereave- 
ment ; and be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu Cions 
he sent to the family «f our late Brother Bean 
a copy be spread on the minutes of our Local 
Union No, 9* and a copy be sent to the Official 
Journal of our Brotherhood for publication ; 
nod he It further 

Resolvcfl. That the charter of Local Union 
No. 0 be draiH^l In mourning for a period of 
thirty days In memory of our late Brother. 

WILLIAM PARKER. 
liANIEL MANNING. 
HARRY SLATER. 

Committee. 


Jamei Q*Berti, L* U* No_ 9 

Whereas Almighty God. In Uls infinite wla- 
doni, has called from the scene of his earthly 
dwelling our eisteemed Brother, James O'Berii ; 
and 

Whereas in the passing of Brother G'Bern, 
Local No. H, of the International Brotherhood 
of Elect rioal Workers, has lost one of Its most 
loyal and devoted members; be It therefore 
Resolved. That In Hie death r»f Brother 
OTJeru, t^sical No, 9 hereby expreasca its np- 
prci'iation of hls great services to our Brother- 
hood ami recognixt^ Its keen loss In Ills passltig, 
and It furlber expresses Its eoDdolence to bis 
family La their great loss; and i^ It further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution he 
sent to the famUy of our late Brother O'Hern, 
that a copy be spread on the minutes of our 
IxKCftl Union No* 9* and that a copy be sent 
to the Official Journal of our Brotherhood for 
publicfttlon ; and t»e It further 

Resolved, That the charter of I.*t>eat Union 
No, 9 be drain'd for a perlCHl of thirty days In 
memory of our late Brother, 

JOHN LAMPING* 

JAMES HALL, 

HARRY SLATER, 

Committee, 


Edgar G* Coldeii, L. U* No. 465 

W'herefts the Hand of Ht^stinv has caiiscfl onr 
beloved Brother* Edg&r G. Golden, to be re- 
moved from our midst ; and 

Whereas hii many virtues will be long re- 
memt»«red by those associated with him. and 
this world has been made belter by bis brief 
irtijoum here ; therefore be ft 

Resolved, That Local Union No. 465* I* R. 
E, W., extend to the bereaved family our sin- 
cere sympathy in this hour of sorrow and we 
pray that He who Is the only refoge will give 
them His divine comfort and ciinsolatlnn ; be 
It furlhcr 

Resolved. That our charter be drape<1 for 
thirty days, that a copy of the^e rcjndutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, that 
a copy be spread on the minute, and that a 
copy be senl to the Official Journal for 
puoUcaUon. 

C* A. DETtENNE, 

A* W. KEITH. 

H* J. LEGGETT* 

Committee. 


No fact about human nature seems bo cer- 
tain na that our honest conwiettons of right 
and wrong are apt to be largely shaped by 
our interests* Slave-owners fervently be- 
lieve slavery to be right, but not because 
they first reasoned it out on abstract 
grounds* and then became slave-owners, 

— M. B. Cohen, 
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WE CLASH WITH LEAGUE FOR 

INDUSTRIAL RIGHTS 

(CTatittnaefl from ^f»0) 

tbcr quitting in tD violate a contract or com- 
mit fionic other wron^. Many men may cirdl- 
rmrily quit at the time for any roaaon or 
no rcnaoti, hut when many nion riirroo among 
iht?m»clve» to quit for the purpoue of in- 
flicting an injury their conduct three tena the 
invaaion of the equal or superior righta of 
others. When all of the men quitting to* 
gether are directly interested In the same 
lawful objective and the injury, if any, la 
visited directly upon one from whom they 
are pt riving to secure a legitimate benefit 
for themselves, the law reeognisei their right 
to quit in unison and regards the Injury ms 
inddentaU But, of course, the law does not 
recognise the right of men to go about the 
country organizing and directing men to 
quit for the purpose of inflicting injury upon 
persoiii who have no relation with the men 
who are quitting and whose aetlvillei do not 
directly affect them. The Bedford (’ut Stone 
( use does not legally prevent any man from 
quitting work for any reason he may have. 
It legally prevents a certain group of men 
from ordering others to quit work for the 
sole purpose of inflicting injury upon those 
with whom the men who quit have no 
rdiitlon, 

*'a. The right to organize. This right car* 
ries with it the right to remain unorganizeti. 
T Jke other rights, it cannot he used to shelter 
an attempt to make and circulate enunter- 
felt money, or to overthrow the govern mcnt 
or affect industrial changes by violence and 
sabolngr. If the organization is used to 
compel other men, under penally of injury, 
to conform to such manner and methods of 
conducUng their affairs as the organisation 
may direct, the organization will be halted, 
just as an individual will he halted. The 
reason ivhy organizations more frequently 
get into trouble with the law for doing 
things which an Individual might do without 
geting into trouble is duo wholly to the fact 
that the power of organization Is great 
enough to inflict injury, whereiia the power 
of the intlividutti is not, 

‘The good etfect of labor organizniion can- 
not, of course, justify illognil nctivilios by 
labor organizations any more than the good 
efl'ectt of corporate enterpriso justify illegal 
operations by a corporation. Labor organi- 
zaUonK have conferred great benefit upon 
wage earners, upon industry and upon the 
welfare of the country in the work that they 
have done for the passage of Uwt protect- 
ing wage earners against frauds, In the mat- 
ter of a^age payments, in the promotion of 
safety and sanitation codes, In the promotion 
of workmen's compensation laws and in the 
restriction of immigration. At various times, 
and in various industries, they have brought 
stability ami have aided labor In securing 
decent wages, hours and conditlcma of em- 
ployment. 

“But these virtues do not give organized 
Inbor the right to coerce all workars to join 
organizations. They do not give the right 
to coerce every employer to sign a contract 
agreeing to employ only membors of organ* 
ized labor upon such terms as the organiza* 
lion moy lay down or inflict punishment 
upon the employer as an alternative. The 
possible benefleia! exarcisce of a right does 
not justify the actual detrimental exercise of 
U. The britUance and courage of Benedict 
Arnold at Quebec did not Justify Him nt 
West Point. 

*'4. The right to a social wage. There is 
no such legal right but the moral claim to a 
social wage, like the claim upon any other 
kind of wage, depends upon whether It Is 
earned or not. \l^atover may bo the social 
value of the contribution which any man 
makes to an enterprise, ha li, of course, en- 


titled to. The difllculty la to eatimato it with 
a reasonable degree of accuracy. That ques- 
tion has plagued employers and employees in 
every age and every place. The best way to 
insure a social wage, like the best way to 
insure the highList possible wage, is to make 
labor as valuable as poHsililo, This can be 
done by encouraging enterprise rather than 
discouraging it, The more enlerprise there 
is in a country, the more demand there wilt 
be for labor and the higher will he the wages. 
Nothing hut a substantial demand for labor 
will keep the wages of labor hijjh for a con- 
siderable period of time. The folly of organ- 
ized labor has been that It too frequently in- 
terfered with an employer, not because he 
was paying low wages, not becau.se his work- 
ers were dlsaallsflcd, not because he was not 
aiding the development of the country and 
increasing the demand for labor, but simply 
because he refused to tie himself by a trade 
union agreement. 

"If a social wage Is a prime objective of 
trade unionism, the principal business of 
trade unions would be to study the means 
and capacity of nn Industry to pay high 
wages. They would offer diBinterested help 
to any employer of labor In the solution of 
those problems lhat would mnke his enter- 
prise pay better. The demand for their 
services in this connection would rise sharp- 
ly in proportion to Ihoir success in demon- 
strating their ability to give constructive aid. 

"6. The right to affect industrial policies. 
This right, of course, it open to any citizen 
in proportion ns ho in able to influence in- 
dustrial events. There are upward of 1,500,- 
OOO wage earnera organized jind dealing with 
their employers through employee representa- 
tion. Company tinioni are exercising an in- 
creasing influence upon industrial policies. 
They are developing a democratic order. It 
has been clearly demonstrated that wage 
earners may off eel industrial policies upon a 
wide scale without being organized In trade 
unions. On the other hand, it is to be re- 
membered that many trades have been widely 
unionized which are now non-union and in 
which the hitterness of employers against 
unionism is very strong. From 1B18 to 1922, 
the miners in norlhern West Virginia and 
throughout the Kanawha Valley were almost 
entirely organized In the United Mine Work- 
ers, Their experience with the United Mine 
Workers had » deep offect upon the industrial 
policiea of the mining industry in West 
Virginia. 

**The day to day effect of any influence 
upon Industrial policlts must depend upon 
constructive imaprSnatlon. The influence must 
he helpful to the prosperity of the industry. 
If the influence nt work Is more interested in 
developing the power of an organization than 
the prosperity of the Industry, It must sooner 
or later meet with defeat. Only a healthy 


indunlry can keep Its workers employed. In- 
tcrcKt in the health of the industry rather 
than the power of the union will determine 
how fully the right to affect industrlnl poli- 
cies can be exercised, 

"These rights and claims which the Joint- 
MAi- of Klcctbicai, Workehs has enumemied 
fire t^alunblo to everyone, and parUcultirliy 
viiluahle to the wage earners. But as tins 
pronperlty of the wage earners depends upon 
the co-operative effort and prosperity of the 
entire dtizenihip, so wage earners, organized 
or not, must exercise these rights In con- 
formity with the equal righta of other citi- 
zens, and always with a view, not to the 
power of a particula^r group, but to the pros- 
perity of the entire society. The wage earn- 
er, like the investor, the trade union, like the 
corporation, is in business, and the man in 
business can only stay In business and profit 
year after year by rendering a service 
through his work or enterprise which adds 
to the prosperity of the people ai a whole 
and Increases their demand for the service he 
has to render and their capacity to pay for it. 
The exercise of any right in coni raven! Lon of 
this result la against public welfare and Is 
ultimately destructive of those who claim to 
exercise it." 


Ant Firemen Extinguish Fires 

A remarkable ant hill the denizens of 
which can put out flres almost as elToctively 
ns human firemen is described in n recont 
Issue of La Nature, in Paris, by .Mile. Mnr- 
guerito Combes. A small burning taper of 
the kind used in gas-lighters was placed on 
the ant hill. Immediately ants arrived to 
examine the fire. Many showed great ex- 
citement, Presently some of the Insects 
climbed the smalt stick to which the burn- 
ing taper was attached and squirted onto 
the flame the liny jets of liquid formic acid 
which ants of this variety can eject from 
their jaws aa a weapon against tinemirs. 
Others of the insect firemen attacked the 
burning end of the taper with their Jaws, 
succeeding in nibbling off bits of it even 
IhoLigh the near approach to the flame inonnt 
that they were burned and kHled. Very 
soon the flanio was oxtinguiahei!, hut at a 
cos! of many of the insect heroOE. Kepented 
experiments resulted similarly. Always the 
ants of this hill extlnguiBhcd a burning 
La|icr, even a burning candle, placed on their 
homo or near It. Tests with four other 
ant bills led to quite different results. These 
anU left the fire alone; only the denizens 
of the first hill attacked it. Perhaps the 
most Interesting of Mile. Combes^ observa- 
ttons wore those of two ant firemen about to 
cast themselves on the fire but visibly re- 
strained by a companion from tho fatal act. 


JIFFY" SOLDER DIPPER solders GO to 75 
joints with one heat. Doesn't smoke the ceil- 
ftpdl solder or burn the insulation. 

"JIFFY" JUNIOR CUTTER 

Cuts holes 1 to d** in diameter in sheet metal, 
outlet boxes, bakelite, etc. Fits any standard 
brace. It may also be tised with drill press. 
Weight 3 ounces. 


— Mu.ll TiMlUl* — — — 

PATi. \v. K4H II A rtmrwn, 

Huitm *m. ia S. Wfllm 81., llilrocv, ill. .. 

EnrloB^d riacJ f . 

n Spnil nil* m Jiffy lllpoer © SI. 00, 

S«nil me II Jr. 4’itM#r # fZ.lHI. * 

f~i S«n(1 compti*Ve Jiffy liullrtin, PUy 

M*ai*y liNck If not iu4U«rart4}ry, "ClrtcliiAtiir* of Jlffj line of luhnr navrr«" 
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WOMAN’S WORK 

(Continued from page 112) 

believe tbftt this code sets forth the 
desires of working: women, we venture to 
doubt whether they will fool the workers any 
more than they did with their pious-appear- 
ing child labor code. 

The code as formulated says: 

^*1. From time to time movements arise to 
enmit law^9 in our legislative bodies which 
under the gutse of protection effect the fol- 
lowing injurious results i 
‘‘Kestrk’tlon of the field open to women 
workers, limitation of their hours of employ- 
ment, curtailment of their wages, reduction 
of opportunities for promoliem and advance- 
luent, and a lessening of the value of women 
workers to employers. 

“2. We appreciate the fact that the inter- 
ests of men and women workers and of their 
employers are interdependent. 

“3. We affirm the right of adult women to 
freedom of contract- 
ed* W'e hold the mature employed women 
should forever be removed from classification 
with children and young persons. 

“5p We repudiate the assumption that the 
wages and hours of mature workers shall be 
fixed by law. 

We recognize the need for judicious 
state legislation for the protection of chil- 
dren. 

*'7. We endorse the application within in- 
dustry of scientific measures for maintaining 
the high standards of human welfare,” 

All statements by members of the Woman's 
Party and the Manufacturers' Association to 
the contrary, woman's strength and endur- 
ance arc not equal to that of man^ hut wom- 
an's capacity for exploitation seems endless. 
Laws which limit the hours women may 
work, prohibit night work or work in danger- 
ous occupations, or set a minimum on wages, 
do not limit the opportunities of the skiiful 
and capable woman worker, for she is so 
valuable that conditions and wages wiki be 
adapted to suit her; but such laws do limit 
the demands which may be made on her 
duller, slower sisters by greedy employers. 
While through trade unions women work- 
ers have Hchieved wages and conditions far 
better than the minimums set by law in the 
most progressive states, you do not hear 
trade unionists advocating the repeal of 
these laws, which would leave unskilled, un- 
organized women w^orkers at the mercy of 
their employers. Trades unions have gener- 
ally worked hard to better the lot of unor- 
ganized women and child workers. But the 
National Association of Manufacturers wants 
the public Co believe It knows more of what 
women workers want than the trades unions 
do. 

And the committee referred to as "women 
in industry'^ who drafted the manufacturera' 
code is made up of the aristocratic women 
welfare and employment directors of such 
companies as the Eastman Kodak Company; 
the Diamond Chain and Manufacturing Com- 
pany; the Atlantic Wire Company, and the 
United Hosiery Mills Corporation. 


Clock to Beat Time for World 

One vast pulse of time will beat through- 
out the whole world, ticking off each two 
thousandth or three thousandth of a second 
as long as science lasts. If the proposal of 
Professor Arthur Korn, inventor of a 
prominent German process for transmitting 
pictures over wires, is adopted internation- 
ally.- The proposal would give effect to the 
idea of one world-wide, highly accurate 
time for ecientific purposes, advocated 


months ago by Dr. Albert Einstein and 
other European scientists. Professor 
Korn's plan promises an ngreement of bet- 
ter than one one-hundred thousandth of a 
second between scientific clocks throughout 
the world, instead of the variations of a 
fifth of a second or more which are now 
common between the ofilclal standard times 
of different countries. Radio broadcasting 
would be used to distribute Professor 
Korn's new world time as it is used now 
for all the standard times, but the new 
signals would not be sent in tbe dot-dash 
form of the present timo signals. Use would 
he made, instead, of the synchronizing ma- 
thines now used in systems of television, 
to keep the sending and receiving instru- 
ments accurately in step. A master syn- 
chronizer would bo insLnkled at some cen- 
tral time station, boating the one supreme 
time pulse for the whole world. Radio 
waves controlled by this master clock 
would go out to receiving stations in every 
country, where synchronized receivers 
would keep the clocks of that country ac- 
curately in tune with the lime beat of Ibe 
world. 


England Builds Giant 
Airplane 

Not only Is England building the largest 
dirigible airship ever constructed, to be 
equipped with passenger cabina and other 
Hccommodations rcsembUng those of an 
ocean liner, but that country must be 
crtHlited with constructing a larger air- 
plane than bos yet been flown successfully. 
Known as the Beardmore Inflexible, this 
plane is now being tested at the experi- 
mental field of the British Air Ministry at 
Martlcsham Heath. Three engines are 
used, each of 050 horsepower The total 
weight of the craft, when loaded, will 
exceed sixteen tons. As many as thirty 
passengers could be carried for short 
flights or the airplane could be equipped 
with more luxurious quarters for fewer 
passengers. The ship is n monoplane, built 


nf the metal girder construction used in 
S^eppelins. As yet the gidni plane has not 
been allowed to take the air, the strength 
of girders and other structural units being 
tested by short hops and "taxi-in g” along 
the ground. Active competition for passen- 
ger traffic is foreseen between lighter-than- 
air ships like the Zeppelins and giant air- 
planes like the new Beard more Inflexible. 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID FROM JULY I, 


1928, INCLUDING JULY 31, 1928 
Local Name Amount 

126 Boy F, Miller-.... $ 1,000.00 

402 Cornelius Sullivan 825.00 

365 James L. Entrekin.., 475.00 

3 Emil KujjZ 1,000.00 

134 W, A. Komp 1,000.00 

290 V. I\ Saundera__ 1,000.00 

0 F. V* Morse 1,000.00 

367 F. L. Heater.....„„. 300.00 

3 Wm. Perry __ 1,000.00 

38 N. Loren tz . 1,000.00 

I. 0- Bernard A. Cawley 1,000.00 

134 Stanley M, Tadda 825.00 

134 Richa^ A, Carroll. 1,000.00 

536 Jos. J. Way 1,000.00 

697 C. J. Slulting....... .. 1,000.00 

3 S, S^ Friedman..... 475.00 

98 C, E. Magowan — 1,000.00 

669 W. R. Butler 1,000.00 

46 Carl Costner ... 650.00 

3 James A- Condnti_*. .. . 300.00 

42 Henry Burke * 1*000.00 

62 H. S. Taylor„.™_ 650.00 

176 C, J. Wagner.^. - 1,000.00 

6 Jesse Gill (Balance) 666.60 

210 L E, Buker . — 475.00 

134 J. C, Gardner 1,000.00 

U3 J. B, Bridges 1,000.00 

LO. A. 0. Bradshaw 1,000,00 


$ 23,641.66 

Total claims paid from July 1 

including July 31, 192B $ 23,641.66 

Total claims previously paid 1,353,523.44 


Total claims paid $1,377,165.10 


BUILDING EXPENDITURE 
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WHAT MAY WE EXPECT OF 
TELEVISION? 

(Contiiiucd from pntfo 41(1) 

crowded ait* Of course, tho «hort-WflVc end 
h the only place where we can even hope to 
accommodate any new-comer»* Ami with the 
avaliLnehe of requests for short* wave chan* 
noli not only here but abroad^and romomber, 
the short- wave tranamilter makes a neiifh- 
borhood out of the entire world— it Is diflirult 
to see where an BO-kllocyde cKannet Ls itoing 
to be founds The only hope U that the 
Federal Radio Commisaton will make room 
for lust one po'wer televisfon tranfiTnitteri 
oentralty locati^, which will bo capable of 
doing a nation*wide job during the expert* 
mental development of this now art, with 
radio ''lookers-in” invited to take part. 

Even with a 100-Uno imago, we cannot ex* 
pect much by way of results* Wo may per* 
haps Tccognixo a face, because such details as 
teeth, eye brews, d garotte smoko and tie 
will bo noticeable- However, outside of sim- 
ple forma and limited ataod images, wo can- 
not hope to see a baseball game, a prixe 
fight or anything of that tategory— not so 
long as we are working with our present 
technique- 

Tho various systemj now being exploited 
with 20-tine images or leas are absolutely 
crude and hopeless* The face on the screen, 
for insianee, can rarely be identified. Only 
limpU things can be transmittod. It ta 
extremely difficult to maintain synchronism, 
or an undiBlorted image, for more than a 
few fleeting seconds. 

Nevertbeleas, please undersiand that as 
impractical aa this television thing Is today, 
it aflTorda no end of fun from a purely ex- 
perimental standpoint. The writer has Had 
an enormous kick out of simplo television ex- 
periments. It reminds us of the old days of 
the crystal detector, headphones and hit-or- 
mias radio entertsinment* Then we were In- 
terested In the mcona rather than the sad 
of radio. Television Is just that all over 
again, with more thrills because the tech* 
nique is so much more involved- And there 
is always the feeling in such work that you 
may be the lucky one to stumble across the 
miasing link. As an experiment, then, tele- 
vision is here. Play with it — it's great aportl 
But, as a commercial proposition, it^a many, 
many years away— unlcsa someone stumbles 
across something radically new and better. 


A REVIEW OF THE SEATTLE 
YELLOW DOC CASE 
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ployer to grant them certain conditions un- 
der which they can labor as human beings 
and then turn around and vote him Into a 
Icgislativo or judicial position where he has 
the power to enact, enforce, or interpci lawx 
to his benefit and their detriment. When 
will labor bam that it mutt act collectively 
on the political field as well as the industrial ? 
Practically every important bnitb that labor 
has lost in the last 30 or 40 years has been 
lost due to the fact that the employer con- 
trolled the legtalaiurea and the courts. If 
you doubt this, look over the court records 
and see the decisions that have been rendered 
against labor. 

Since this artide Is supposed to deal main- 
ly with the question of the injunction, wc 
will conclude it with the remarks of dudge 
Albert B, Anderson, of Indianapolis, Tnd., 
when he passed sentence upon certain mem- 
bers of tho Iron Workers back In 1012, 
Judge Anderson said; 

**Ncvcrtheleas, it Is worth while to obierve 
that govemment by injunction la the parent 
and cause of government by dynamite. When 
did men, not otherwise criminal, begin to say 
it was necessary to use extra-legal means to 


enforce respect for what they believed to be 
the rights of labor T It began in a point or 
period when It buenma tho habit of judges 
to interfere in industrial dliputes in such a 
way as to crrmlo the Impression among groat 
moasoa of mtiri tJmt the courts wore in the 
pay of tho few to opprosB the miiiiy," 

MASS PRODUCTION IS INSECURE 
FOR BOTH CAPITAL AND LABOR 
(Continuml from page 4B^) 

liOciurer, University of Glasgow; Miss Ker- 
s*en lIcBsielgrenp Inspector of FoctoHea and 
Member of Parliament, Sweden; Paul 0, 
Kellogg, editor of The Survey, New York; 
Dr* Otto Lipmann, Director of the Institute 
for Applied Psychology, Berlin; Hans Marti, 
executive officer, ('hamber of Labor. Vienna; 
Dr, Chartea S, Myerit director of the Na- 
tional Institute Ilf Industrial Psychology, 
London; Major L. Urwleki Hon* general sec- 
retary of the Mnnugement Reeenrch Groupa, 
London; and Drl Friedn WundorUch, Bureau 
for Social Politics, Berlin, 

The officer s elected for the ensuing throe 
years were: President, C, H. van dcr Lceuw, 
partner, Mcatrs* do erven dc Wed* J. van 
Ndb. Holland ; vice presidents* Miss Mary 
van Kleeck, Bussell Sago Foundation, New 
York, Mbs M. L. Fbdderus, Holland* and 
Erich Lubbe* chairman of the Works Coun- 


cil (employees), Siemens, Ltd.* nertln; treas- 
urer, Charles E, Jack; managing director, 
Mesiri. W, and R* Jacob and Co*, Ltd*, 
UubUn. 

.Memhors of the executive committoe ebeted 
husido tho officers were: Dr* A* Corrcggiarl, 

coiiBultont In industrml rolntiomi, Milan ; 
11 ago vgn Ilimn, acting director. Internation- 
al Management Institute, Geneva; Dr, George 
IL Mites, assistant director. National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology, l*ondon; Miss 
Louise C* Odencranti, director. Joint Em- 
ployment Bureau for the Handicapped, New 
York; Spencer Miller, Jr*, secretary. Work- 
ers Education Bureau of America, New 
York; and Dr, Frieda W^underlich, Bureau 
for Social Politics, Berlin. 


“Wo can make 4*000,000 automobibs per 
annum with the same lahor that u few years 
ago could not make 3*000*000 per annum. It 
was tho devolopment of the auto mobile in- 
dustry which saved ua from unemployment* 
But where la the next induatiy^ to take up 
the labor that the inventive genius and in- 
creasing machinery of the United SUtes 
ateadily pushea toward the list of un* 
employed 7" 

C. W* BAOitON, 

PruMident o/ Dow Jonct usd Co., 
PubliaktrM of tho IFoR Siroet JotttnaL 



Buy Union Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized 
labor to purchase shoes bearing our 
Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole 
or lining of the shoe. We ask you 
not to buy any shoes unless you 
actually see this Union Stamp, 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 

Afii Hated with the American Federation of Labor 

246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

COLLIS LOVELY CHARLES L. BAINE 

Genera] President General Secy-Treas. 


GLOVES 

Pckiitnnjil 

SABIN COMPANY 


No* 109 Line TTicn'a Grey Buffed hand, 

all leather to knuclclei $1.35 pair 

No. 206 Grey BuHed band, all leather 

to knuckle* out*eani, 1*S0 pair 

GLOVES, Youngstown, Ohio 


The Jountal of Electrical M’or/rcrs and Operatoi's 
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“Tliere th© issues rest. 3'hc contribution that the new technology ia likely to male© is in 
the direction of teaching men how to make a larger mass contribution to industry* and this 
is considerable. Its faults* as outlined above, rest on the parochial character of the technique. 
The now technologist declares: *Wc must make the workers process- minded,^ And labor 
replies, 'Wo must make management man-tonaciouah" 

M, H* Heuoes. 


PRICE LIST OF SUPPLIES 


STRATEGY OF AMERICAN LABOR 
INDORSED IN EAST 

(ContlnuCMl frkim paffo 434) 

Labor generally is socialistic* without much 
trend to communism, he pointed out* 

The top wage for skilled labor in the 
island is about $2*B0 a doy* according to Dr, 
Kitasawa, while w-ngea in some of the other 
lines are as low as 40 cents. There are no 
Sunday holidays* of course* but workers are 
ailow-ed two days of leisure each mo nth. The 
eight-hour day has been adopted* at least 
theoretically* in many industries* 

Loss of Beauty Compenssted 

There is a workinon*R compensation law. 
One provision allows a woman worker to col- 
lect compensation for the loss of her beauty- 
If her face is disfigured in an indwatVial acci- 
dent* she may be awarded ISO times her daily 
wmge. 

Women, Dr* Eitasawa asserted, are trying 
to increase their inftuence in Japan as they 
have in America* They are endeavoring to 
get the vote — and eventually will, he pre- 
dicted, Many of them also are backing the 
prohibition movement in the island* the pro- 
fessor said* 

Given Degree a( Hopkins' 

Dr. Kitasawa spent four years at the Johns 
Hopkins Univeraity* roceiving a l^h, n* de- 
gree in 10H, His recent visit, during wdvich 
he waa the guest of Mrs. Anna A. Yeaworth 
and her daughter* Mrs, P. C* Kathe* at 6237 
Bellona Avernie, was the first he had made to 
Baltimore since leaving Hopkins, ^ ^ 

Having studied industrial plants in New 
York and Chicago since coming to the United 
States three weeks ago* h© wiU sail soon for 
London, lie will observe labor coiiditiona In 
England* France and Germany before re- 
turning to hia work in Japan in September* 
Dr. Kitasawa has written several books, 
among them "Problems for Laborcra*" “Hie- 
tory of Economic Thought'* and '^Building a 
New Society,"— Roftimore Sun. 


Tliis Interest! US 
The $tar-$pangled banner* 
Oh* long may it wave 
Where the big corporation! 
Have intercll? to lave. 
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This Magazine 

An international publication with a 
preferred circulation. 

Read religiously by the pick of the 
Electrical Workers of the American Con- 
tinent. 

Enjoys marked confidence of its readers, 
who own cind operate its columns. 

Serves as a mirror of the happenings, 
ideas, plans, accomplishments and aims 
of the labor movement throughout every 
industricd center of the United States and 
Canada. 

Publishes exclusive articles of interest 
to labor everywhere and to the genercil 
public. 

Fights for progress and the rights of 
wage-earners, for civilized industry, for 
clean government, for higher plane of 
living and for human welfare. 
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I ^ O ask a man ‘what wages should you in 
I justice receive?' is to ask perhaps the 
profoundest of all human questions. He 
is at once compelled to an appraisement of his own 
contribution to the general good. He must look 
not selfishly on his own material needs but take a 
fair view of the needs of those dependent upon 
him. He must go into the whole involved prob- 
lem of his relationship with his fellows and to 
answer the question aright, he must, in the end, 
come to a judgment which will be nothing less 
than a determination of what policy or plan of 
wage adjustment will make for the permanent 
well-being of the state ." — Lane Commisdon 
Report. 




